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OBSERVANCE OF THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1985 

House of Representativf", 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

San Marcos^ TX. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in the 
Evans Auditorium, Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos, 
TX, Hon. William D. Ford presiding. 
Member present: Representative Ford. 

Staft present: K.istin Gilbert, legislative associate; and Rose Di- 
Napoli, minority l^islative associate. 

Mr. Ford. I am pleased to be in San Marcos, TX, on this particu- 
lar day at the site of the signing of the Higher Education Act 20 
years ago today. All of us who've had a chance to work with it over 
the years believe that it has the right to be referred to as an histor- 
ic initiadve in higher education. 

This hearing today provides us the opportunity to reflect on the 
purposes, accomplishments, and the future of the Higher Education 
Act. 

President Lyndon Johns«3n captured the essence of the act, when, 
upon signing the legislation, he said, "It means that a high school 
senior anywhere in this great land of ours can apply to any college 
or any university in any of the 50 States and not be turned away 
because his family is poor." 

It gives you some illustration of the difference in times that 20 
years ago a high school senior who would go to college was pre- 
sumed to be "he." We now know that that has changed very dra- 
matically, and one of the reasons it has chai ged very dramatically 
is because of the passage of this act. 

Tm pleased to have a very distinguished group of witnesses here 
today. This morning we'll hear from the Honorable John Brade- 
mas, one of the original sponsors of the legislation, and one of the 
• founders of the Higher Education Act, who spent 22 years on the 

committee developing it. He was also on the committee before it 
was developed. 

0 We also have the Honorable Ron Kimberling, Acting Assistant 

Secretary of the Department of Eklucation for rostsecondary Edu- 
cation. 

I would like to note that in further observance of this event, last 
week, the House of Representatives passed, by unanimous consent, 
a resolution to recognize the 20th anniversary of the Higher Educa- 

(1) 
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tion Act. The resolution notes the significant contribution made by 
this legislation to the development of the Nation, by increasing its 
investment in human capital, thereby fostering economic growth, 
enriching civic and cultural life, and strengthening our national se- 
curity. 

Before we hear from the witnesses this morning, I just received a 
message from our dear frie.ij and a friend of Dr. Brademas, as 
well, Jake Pickle, and he says, as follows: 

(Teleeram) 

Washington, DC. November 7, 1985. 
Conference Committee has kept me in Washington today. I am extremely proud 
to have teen present for the signing of the Higher Education Act, and to have been 
privileged to work with our Education President, Lyndon B. J-^hnson. Today, I am 
even prouder for voting for the Education Bill than I was 20 years ago. 
Sincerely, 

J-J- Jake Pickle, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Ford. I would like now to cadi upon Dr. John Brademas, 
president of New York University, our former colleague for many 
years. And John, I would just like to observe that it's not as easy 
for me as it was 20 years ago, on the committee, because all I had 
to do was follow you, and sometimes Jim O'Hara, and Frank 
Thompson, and I always knew where I was going. 

I don't have any one of you to follow any more and after so many 
years of the habit of looking to you for leadership and the direc- 
tions we were taking, it's been very difTicult in recent years to do 
without you. 

New York University's gain is a loss to the rest of us. And I'd be 
pleased to insert in the record the full text of the statement you've 
prepared for today, and ask you to add to it, supplement it, or com- 
ment on it, in any way that you think would be most helpful. 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF DR JOHN BRADEMAS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreci- 
ate, more than I can say, those gracious words of welcome. And can 
only respond that, at this stage in the life of the Nation, those of us 
who are concerned about higher education, are following your lead- 
ership. And your leadership has been superb. And under it, this 
subcommittee has become a powerful force for education in the 
United States. 

So, I'm very pleased to be here in San Marcos and i Jso to share 
the panel with the Acting Assistant Secretary of Postsecondary 
Education, Ronald Kimberling. 

I want also to say, Mr. Chairman, that I was very pleased to 
have seen some old friends here, Wilbur Cohen, the distinguished 
former Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; Robert Atwell, 
the president of the American Council on Education, and of course, 
I'm especially glad to have been here, not only, Mr. Chairman, at 
your invitation, but at that of another valued friend from our days 
on Capitol Hill together, our dittinguished host at San Marcos, the 
president of Southwest Texas St^^te University, Robert L. Hardesty. 
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What rd like to do, Mr. Chairman, is move speaking as rapidly 
as I ce I've always had the view that the brighter ^Iie audience, 
the faster I can talk, so I intend to speak very rapidly today, to go 
through a summary as it were, of my prepared statement. 

And I want to say that it's a great honor to have been asked to 
appear on ihe occasion of the 20th anniversary of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and of course, it's a particular personal pleasure 
for me because, as you know, for the entire length of my own serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives, 22 years, I was a member of 
your subcommittee. 

And for the last 4% years, I've had the privilege of serving as 
president of New York University, the largest private university in 
the world, with some 46,000 students in 14 schools and divisions. 

New York University has, for more than a century and a ha'f, 
been a university of opportunity welcoming immigrants and their 
sons and daughters, and we continue that tradition. And I must 
tell you, Mr. Chairman, and members of ycur subcommittee, that 
as a result of my experiences on the university campus, I'm still 
more convinced of the wisdom of the judgments that you and I 
made 20 years ago in adopting legislation to expand the opportuni- 
ties for college education in the United States. 

So I come before you this morning wearing two hats* That of a 
former Member of Congress and a sponsor of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, and its subsequent reauthorizations; and as president 
of a m^gor university who h ^ witnessed firsthand the struggles of 
students seeking a first class education. 

What I should like to do then, from the perspective of a partici- 
pant, is offer a brief history of the Higher Education Act and try to 
bring into focus the concerns of its parents in Congress two decades 
ago. 

Then I want to identify for the subcommittee what I believe to be 
the major advances that followed the act and observe that the last 
20 years have seen important progress in cpening the doors of edu- 
cational opportunity to all qualified aspirants, and make the point 
that underlying much of this progress have been the resources and 
leadership provided by the Federal Government. 

The several measures in support of education that members of 
this subcommittee, both Republicans and Democrats, helped write 
were a direct expression of our concern that an opportunity for a 
college education be denied no talented and motivated student be- 
cause of financial need. But today, Mr. Chairman, I see disturbing 
signs that the commitment that informed that approach is being 
eroded. So finally, in my statement, I want to indicate some direc- 
tions and problems for the future, as we consider the role of the 
Federal Government in higher education. 

And I can think of no more appropriate setting than this at 
Southwest Texas State University because here studied, as Gover- 
nor White obsei*ved this morning, the greatest education President 
in our history, Lyndon Baines Johnson. And here 20 years ago, as 
we know, that President signed into law that landmark legislation. 

The passage of that legislation in 1965 was one step, albeit a cru- 
cial one, along the legislative path that reached back several dec- 
ades and continues today. Too many people forget, Mr. Chairman, 
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that the Federal Government has been involved in higher educa- 
tion since the founding of the Republic. 

We have a republican microphone. [Laughter and applause ] 

But perhaps, more significantly in 1862, the Congress passed the 
Morrill Act under which Federal lands were distributed among the 
States to establish colleges for the benefit of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. During the depression, several New Deal programs, 
hke the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the Works Project Administration, though not strictly 
educational, acted as funnels for Federal aid to students and teach- 
ers, for building classrooms and for adult education. 

And I recall, a couple of years ago, Mr. Chairman, having had 
the pleasure of being in Austin with Secretary Cohen and Lady 
Bird Johnson, and others, marking the 50th anniversary of the 
start of the New Deal. 

The G.L bill, the most sweeping Federal education program ever 
enacted, afforded millions of returning veterans, of whom I was 
one, the means to go to college. Then came the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, under a Republican President, Mr. Eisen- 
hower, with a Democratic Congress, signaling a new era in the re- 
lationship of the Federal Government to the Nations' schools, col- 
leges a\d universities, by providing Federal funds to improve the 
teaching of mathematics, science, and foreign languages in both 
schools and universities, as well as money for college student loans, 
graduate fellowships, and awards for university based research. 

Then in 1963, came the next important step with the Higher 
Education Facilities Act proposed by President Kennedy and 
passed by Congress that year, a measure that authorized Federal 
nriatchmg grants and loans for undergiaduate and graduate facili- 
ties construction. 

These early legislative steps set the stage for consideration of a 
nriore comprehensive measure to suppoit oui colleges and universi- 
ties and the students who attend them. 

So it was that on the 12th of January, 1966, President Johnson 
sent his education message to Congress, recommending Federal 
programs to aid all levels of education from preschool to graduate 
school. The President's message was built around a theme of oppor- 
tunity and to accomplish this goal in higher education, the Presi- 
dent recommended scholarships, loans, work study for students, aid 
to help small struggling colleges, help for libraries, and support for 
univers?ty extension services. 

In the House, the administrations' proposals, Mr. Chairman, 
were referred to the Special Education Subcommittee of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, the subcommittee then chaired by Rep- 
resentative Edith Green, Democrat of Oregon. I was a member of 
that subcommittee as were Republican Albert M. Quie of Minneso- 
ta, and two legislators from my new State, Democrat Hugh Carey, 
and then Republican Qgden Reid of New York. 

As the subcommittee and full committee considered the higher 
education bill in the spring of 1965, controversy centered on the 
scholarship and loan guarantee provisions but as finally reported, 
the measure contained both initiatives. 

I might here interject that the most famous alumnus of then 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, was not bashful about ex- 
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pressing both through his White House staff, and, personally, his 
views on legislation before our committee. 

As a Senator, President Johnson had sponsored loan insurance 
bills for collie students. He recalled that only a timely loan had 
moA^^^o^^V" ^ remain here in college in San Marcos in the late 
1920 8. So he felt strongly about the issue of federally guaranteed 
loans and he worked hard and successfully to persuade members of 
the House Education and Labor Committee to see that light. 

Of course, many of us were just as enthusiastic about the legisla- 
tijpn as he, and had worked, in my case, during the administrations 
of Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, for educational measures. 

On the 14th of July 1965, our House committee reported a bill by 
a vote of 21 to 2; the House passed it the following month on the 
6th of August, by a vote of 368 to 22. The Senate moved its version 
a month later, on the 2d of September, by a margin of 79 to 3, and 
after a conference to work out differences, both bodies approved a 
final version on the 20th of October. Then, on the 8th of November, 
20 years ago, President Johnson traveled here to San Marcos to 
Southw^t Texas State College, as it was then known, from which 
he had 30 years before, graduated, and signed into law, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

That measure establisi id a new Federal charter in higher educa- 
*oi); the act consisted of eight titles authorizing a total of 

$840 million for an array of programs. The centerpiece was an edu- 
cational opportunity grant available to students of exceptional fi- 
nancial need in amounts up to $800. This was the first program of 
scholarships for underp-aduates ever passed by Congress. 

The law also created! a new program of federally guaranteed and 
subsidized commercial loans to students from low- and middle- 
income families. In addition, the Work Study Program, that we had 
authorized the year before, as part of the Anti-Poverty Program, 
was transferred from the Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
Otnce of Education in HEW, and considerably expanded. 

Other titles in the act authorized grants to college libraries, aid 
to developing institutions, which were primarily black colleges in 
the South, and expansion of the 19S3 construction grant programs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you and I know that there are today some 
who say that those of us in Congress, during the i960's and 1970's, 
did not really understand what we were doing when we wrote 
these laws to support education. That is not so. Those of us who 
worked in committee and on the floor, to fashion this legislation, 
had clear and compelling purposes. We were confronted with evi- 
dence of pressing problems for which a Federal response was both 
necessary and appropriate. 

First, we heard disturbing testimony that large numbers of po- 
tential students were being denied access to colleger -nd universi- 
ties, not because they were not able and moti/ated, but simply be- 
cause they could not afford to go. There was another motivation. 
College and universities across the country were experiencing 
acute financial strains and were apprehensive about risir.g enroll- 
ments and the additional burdens they would pose. 

The first wave of the baby boomers, you must remember, was 
heading for college in the '965-75 period. Overcrowded classrooms, 
inadequate libraries, deteriorating facilities, this was the scenario 
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painted for us in Congress by presidents and deans of institutions 
of higher learning. 

A second point to emphasize about what we did in the Higher 
Education Act was the clear desire on the part of those of us who 
v^Tote it. to provide ?qual treatment for both public and independ- 
ent or private colleges and universities. 

And certainly, Mr. Chairman, throughout the years of my service 
in Congress, and I know, sir, that this is true of your views, I was a 
fetrong champion of Federal support for both public and independ- 
ent colleges and universities, and I can assure you that when we 
were writing these programs into law, e&pecially student aid, we 
pursued a policy of nondiscrimination in this respect. 

Because we recognized then, that the existence of independent 
colleges and universities, such as New York University, brings to 
American higher education, more flexibility, diversity, and freedom 
to risk and innovate than would otherwise be the case. 

A third point I must underscore about the Higher E lucation Act 
of 1965, also remarked upon this morning by Governor White, was 
that it enjoyed broad bipartisan backing. At every stage of the leg- 
islative process, subcommittee, full committee, the floor of both the 
House and Senate, the bills that were to become the Higher Educa- 
tion Act were approved by overwhelming margins, as I have told 
you. Gathering support from both Republicans and Democrats, and 
when the legislation came to a final rollcall. Congress passed it by 
a voice vote in the Senate, and a 5 to 1 margin in the House. 

Now, the Higher Education Act of 1965, set the pattern for all 
suteequent Federal support for students. What is the Federal role 
today in providing student aid? Well, there are seven programs: 
Pell Grants, Supplement€il Educational Opportunity Grants; Col- 
lege Work Study; National Direct Student Loans; State Student In- 
centive Grants; Guaranteed Student Loan*!; and Auxiliary Loans. 

These will help make available in the 1985-'86 academic year, 
over $13 billion in loans, grants, and other awards, to between one- 
third and one-half of the estimated 12.5 million postsecondary stu- 
dents in this country. The largest of the grant programs, the Pell 
Grants, were established in 1972 by the education amendments for 
undergraduates who can show financial need. Since 1973, Pell 
Grants have assisted approximately 13 million students. This year, 
this academic year, en estimated 2.6 million students will receive 
Pell Grants ranging from $200 to $2,100, and over half these stu- 
dents, Mr. Chairman, 55 percent come from families with annual 
incomes of $9,000 or less. 

Other essential components of the fabric of Federal student aid 
include federally insured and subsidized loan programs, the largest 
of which of course is the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, which 
will this year be providing $7.5 billion to over 3.2 million students. 
Since its inception, the GSL Program has made loans available to 
over 21 million college students. 

Then we have the Collie Work Study Program which this year 
is providing jobs to nearly 800,000 graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents from low- and middle-income families who demonstrate need. 

The Incentive Grants or SSIG Program, encourage States to offer 
scholarships to students. In 1972, when it started, only 27 of the 58 
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TvS!! ^'I'piemental Educauonai c)pportunity Grants and National 
Direct Student Loans, the wx^lled campus-based student aid pro- 
grams, provide annual allocations of Federal funds to institutions 
which then make awards to individual students who demonstrate 
financial need. 

Now there we have a kind of constellation of Federal student fi- 
nancial aid. The purpose being to overcome the financial obstacles 
that may diMuade or d>ocourage students from going to college. 
The rwult of these prMframs has been that millions oi students 
have been able to atterd coUege, university, vocational educational 
mstitutions who, two decades ago, would not have had that oppor- 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having spoken of the legislative history and 
philoeophioil underpinning of HEA, and of its impressive imMct, I 
want now to consider briefly several issues that I think should re- 
Quire our attention as the Higher Education Act enters its third 
decade. And this of course is a fitting time for such analysis and 
•^^^T^ 1^8^ of reauthorization of HEA 

and, Mr Chairman, you and your subcommittee colleagues have 
only last month completed the first stage of drafting a bill to be 
SmmitS Education and Labor 

The current reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is 
tajung place m a climate of continuing opposition by the Reagan 
administration to Federal support for education, and tliere can be 
no question that Ronald Reagan has mounted a steady attack 
agwnst institutions of learning and culture in the United States 

They aie very strong words but I make them with no trouble at 
all, because they are justified by the record. In 1981, as part of its 
oinnibus budget package, the Reagan administration madeclear its 
intent to raluce Federal support for higher education through sub- 

^^^^^^JxJ;®**^'?*?''"* *® ™ca^ 1982-84 authorization levels for 
most of the higher education programs. 

And in every budget that the administration has submitted to 
k !!f^' ^^^^ ^ cut funds for higher education. Particularly 
hard hit over the years of Ronald Reagan has been student finan- 
cial Md pR>jram8, guaranteed loans, Pell grants among them. Sup- 
port for aU *€«e programs Iws dropped from $10.8 billion in 1981, 
to just under $8 bilhon m 1984, a decline in current dollars of over 
25 percent. 

And despdte these steep reductions, the administration proposed 
for fiscal 1986 a hufher education budget that called for a slash of 
25 percent below the adjusted 1985 level. Mr. Chairman, can you 
imapne what Cap Weinberger would say if the President said, 
vou v8 got to cut the DOD budget, the Defense Department budget 
by 25 percent? ^ 

The fiscal 1986 Reagan budget also ur^ged the elunination ox' all 
graduate educaUon programs in the Department of Education. 
Here are some of the proposals offered at one point or another by 
the Keagan administration over the last 6 years. 

To restrict access to PeU grants; to cap eligibility for guaranteed 
student loans at various income levels; to eliminate programs de- 
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signed to strengtiien academic qualities, such as aid for libraries, 
international education, facihties renovation. 

And of course, since his swearing in, the second Secretary of 
Education of the Reagan administration, William Bennett, has 
made a series of statements contemptuous of the values of a college 
education. 

Finally, the President has urged changes in our tax laws that 
would work great damage, not only to public schools in every 
school district in the United States, but to colleges and universities, 
both public and private, throughout our country. 

The point Tm trying to make here is a simple and straightfor- 
ward one: That in its budgetary and tax postures, and in its care- 
less rhetoric, the Reagan administration has acted to erode the sig- 
nificant gains Congress has made since C!ont,ress adopted the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. Accordingly, I have been immensely 
heartened to see in the last 5 years, strong evidence of the biparti- 
san coalition in support of higher education that, Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, sir, characterized my years in Congress. 

At the forefront of these efforts have been the members of this 
subcommittee, particularly its vigilant chairman. Congressman 
Ford, who has worked tirelee«ly to secure adequate support for the 
programs under the jurisdiction of the subcommittee. 

I am very grateful for the leadership of the several skillful law- 
makers who have taken the same posture. I think, for example, of 
the distinguished ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Jim Jeffords of Vermont. I think, in the 
other body, of another outstanding Vermonter, Senator Robert 
Stafford, who chairs the subcommittee with responsibility for 
higher education, also a Republican. 

I think of Senator Lowell Weicker, Republican of Connecticut, 
before whose subcommittee I appeared only V days ago, in 
memory as it were in support of the Education of Handicapped 
Children Act which was bom 10 years ago, and of which I was 
author in the House of Representatives, as well as outstanding leg- 
islators like Senator Paul Simon, Democrat of Illinois, who chaired 
this subcommittee before ho walked from one side of Capitol Hill to 
another. These programs have had, I must insist, Mr. Chairman, 
strong support from both Republicans and Democrats on Capitol 
Hill, and I am pleased to urge them, and you, Mr. Chairman, to 
continue your fight to secure, ^n the face of an indifferent or hos- 
tile executive branch, adequate levelp of support for American 
Higher Education. 

Now, Fm not, here, going to attempt a review of all 12 titles of 
the Higher Education Act and the programs they authorize. 
Rather, by way of conclusion, I wart to touch on three areas cov- 
ered by the legislation that, in my view, deserve the attention of all 
tha^e interested in the future stren^h of higher education. 

These areas are* Student financial aid; international education; 
and graduate education. 

My aim here will not be to offer detailed policy descriptions, but 
rather to identify certain trends and possible problems. 

As I've said, tne passage of tlie Iliglier Education Act of 196-^, fhp 
concept of universal access assumed a central place in public policy 
for higher education, and in that we said that these programs 
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would be made available to students who attend both public and 
independent colleges and universities. We had another objective in 
writing these programs, and that was choice. Access and choice are 
the twm watchwords. 

Th** result of these programs was a dramatic growth in the num- 
bers ot students who were able to go to college. That picture began 
to change m the early 1980's. Student aid programs are now experi- 
oncmg severe financial strains, shifts that have serious conse- 
^^i^ces for dehvering on the promises of the Higher Education 

Let me touch on some of the features in the changing landscape 
of student aid. 

Under the Reagan administration, the expansion of student as- 
sistant has fallen. for inflation, total student aid award- 
ed m 1984-85, is almost 15 percent lees than in 1980-81. By con- 
trast, costs of attendance at all kinds of institutions have increased 
faster than the rate of inflation while, on average, family incomes 
have just about kept even. 

As reported by the college board, this mix of costs, income, and 
aid over the last 2 years means that unlike what can be said about 
the last two decades, college has become relatively more difficult 
for families to afford in the 1980's. 

Another trend to emenge since the mid-1970's, which I know is of 
concern to you, Mr. Chairmaii, is the increasing emphasis on loans 
over grants. The proportion o^ total aid awarded in the form of 
grants peaked in 1975-76 at 80 percent. In 1984-85, j?i8t under 45 
percent of all aid is estimated to be in the form of grams. This sub- 
stantial growth in the use of loans, primarily the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Pmgiam, and the resulting rise in its funding, should, I 
thmk, cause- as all concern. Because the expansion in loans may 
mean less support for the Pell grants and other need-based grant 
programs that are the prircipal source of educational access for 
lower-income students. 

A shaip decline in the number of needy students receiving aid 
under Federal assistance programs, has of course been a particular 
problem at the Nation's independent colleges and universities. For 
example, the proportion of needy students at private institutions 
receivmg Pell grants fell from 66 percent in 1979-80 to 39 percent 
m 1983-84. 

The shift to borrowing among students also generates worry 
about whether students are becoming overburdened with loans, 
which now account for over half of the total Federal aid programs. 
Heavy debt burdens may be a factor in discouraging the neediest 
students, especially minorities, from pursuing a college education 
at all. 

Alternatively, college graduates faced with large loans to repay, 
may feel constrained to choose only those careers that maximize 
the earning power. 

And the face of higher education todav is changing, too. The typi- 
cal college student today is no longer the high school graduate be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22, attending? classes on a full-time basis. 
Part-time students represent the fastest growing s^ment of the 
postsecondary population, accounting for over 5 million students 
nationwide. 
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One-third of America's university and college students enrolled 
for degrees are over the age of 25. These shifts in the postsecondary 
population present therefore another challenge. How do we insure 
that individuals who can demonstrate fmancial need are not un- 
fairly excluded from Federal aid simply because they may be older 
and attending class on a less-than-full-time basis. 

No' ,, I realize that members of your subcommittee have been 
working on these and many other difficult issues, Mr. Chairman, 
over the last several montnis, and that these are problems that do 
not admit of easy simple or immutable solutions. 

The Higher Education Act articulated certain goals to which the 
American people, acting through their Presidents and their elected 
Representatives in Congress made a commitment. The mecms to 
achieve those goals are and should be flexible subject to modifica- 
tion and response to new information and to changing patterns in 
our society. 

Let me turn to the second of the three points I want to say a 
word about: International education. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that I was author, in Congress, of 
the International Education Act of 1966, which authorized grants 
for colleges and universities in the United States to support study 
and research about foreigri countries and cultures, and important 
issues in international affairs. That initiative of 19 years ago, also 

Eropo6ed by President Lyndon Johnson, and signed into law by 
im, in as I recall, an airplane over Tuiluncom University in Thai- 
land is now title VI of the Higher Education Act. Here, too, the 
present administration has demonstrated its hostility to learning. 

For the past 3 years, Mr. Reagan has attempted to eliminate 
Federal support for title VI, every time Congress has rejected his 
attempts. 

And once again, I applaud the determination of Congress, ex- 
pressed again only this week through the action of your subcom- 
mittee to strengthen international education. And I urge continued 
support to help colleges and universities prepare Americans for 
work and life in a world that will never be narrow again. 

To my thin! and final point, Mr. Chairman. From 1980 to 1983, 1 
served as a member of the bipartisan National Commission on Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance. That was a Commission, Mr. Chairman, 
of which you were also a member, composed of 12 persons, 3 ap- 
pointed by President Reagan, 4 appointed by Speaker O'Neill, and 
4 appointed by Senator Strom Thurmond, the President pro tempo- 
re of the Senate. I chaired, as I say, the Graduate Education Sub- 
committee of that Commission. 

And in December 1983, the 12 members of the Commission in- 
cluding Congressman Ford, Senator Stafford, Senator Claiborne 
Pell, the distinguished Rhode Island Senator whose name is on the 
Pell grants, and then Congressman Erlenborn, Republican of Ilb- 
nois, all cf us unanimouslv approved our report on graduate educa- 
tion, and because in March 1984, 1 reported oefore your subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, on our findings and recommendations, Tm not 
going to repeat that statement now. 

Our report, however, entitled "Signs of Trouble end Erosion: A 
Report on Graduate Education in America/' warned of weakness in 
the Nation'3 graduate school capacities, including serious shortages 
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in doctoral talent, obsolete laboratories, outdated library collec- 
tions, and the potential loss of a generation of scholars in certain 
fields in the humanities and social sciences. 

My colleagues on the Commission and I made clear that support 
of the graduate enterprise was the responsibility of many sectors of 
our society. State governments, foundations, business, and indus- 
try. But the Commission also unanimously agreed that indispensi- 
ble to excellence in graduate education is the support of the Feder- 
al Government. 

One of the most he^^irtening responses to our report, therefore, 
was congressional approval in 1984, for the first time, of funds for 
the National Graduate Fellowship Program authorized in title IX 
of the Higher Education Act. 

For fiscal 1985, Congress appropriated $2.5 millirn, for the Jacob 
Javits National Graduate Fellows to pursue graduate studies in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences. Equally impressive, Mr. 
Chairman, was the action taken by your subcommittee last month 
in approving an initiative to set aside $5C million for gremts for 
graduate programs and students in areas of national need such as 
mathematics, science, and modem foreign languages. 

Once again, I express admiration at this response to the recom- 
naendations of the National Commission on Student Financial As- 
sistance to strengthen support for the graduate enterprise. Let me 
say, finally, Mr. Chairman, that I'm confident that many of the 
concerns I've expressed here this morning, are those of the mem- 
bers of this suba>mmittee as well. For we share a common objec- 
tive: To create a Federal policy that expands the opportunity for 
talented motivated Americans to pursue an education of quality at 
the college or university for which they may have the ability to 
gain admission. 

On behalf of millions of American college university students 
and their parents, I reiterate, Mr. Chairman, the gratitude that all 
of us owe to you and the members of this subcommittee for your 
outstanding leadership in this area, for you have helped make real, 
to use his words, that fierce commitment of which Lyndon Johnson 
spoke 20 years ago, to the ideal of education for everyone. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. John Brademas follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Dr. John Brademas, President, New York University 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Mr. Chairman and mcL^bers of the Subcommittee, I should like at the outset of 
my testimony to extend a warm greeting to my valued friend and colleague of many 
year<«, the distinguished Chairnian of the Subcommittee on Poetsecondary Educa- 
tion, Congressman William D. Ford, and the distinguished ranking minority 
Member, Congressman E. Tiiomas Coleman. 

Under the outstanding leadership of Chairman Ford, this Subcommittee has 
become e powerful force for American education, and I salute you. 

It is a particular delight to be in the company of that remarkable and lovely 
person who adds lustre to our proceedings. Lady Bird Johnson. 

And I am pleaaed to share speaking privileges today with the Acting Assistant 
Secretary cf Postseoondary Education, Ronald Kimberling. 

May I also recognize a few friends here assembled: two former Secretaries of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Wilbur Cohen and Joseph Califano: and the Pr^i- 
dent of the American Council on Education, Robert Atwell. 
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I want also to acknowledge another longtime friend and colleague who has made 
important contributions to the work of this Subcommittee, the Mtgority Staff Direc- 
tor, Dr. Thomas Wolanin. 

And of course, I bring greetings to yet another companion from my days on Cap- 
itol Hill, our distinguished host at San Marcos, the President of Southwest Texas 
University, Robert L. Hardesty. 

I am honored to have been asked to appcr** before you on the occasion of the 20th 
anniveniary of The Higher Education Act cf 1965. 

It is, of course, a great perscmal pleasure for me to be here because, as you know, 
for the entire length of my own service in the House of Representatives— twenty- 
two years— I was a member of this Subcommittee. And if you will allow me to say 
so, i take continuing pride in having worked with some of you here today and all of 
your predecessors for over two decades to help shape the policies of our national 
government in support of educaticm and other areas of Americaii life, including The 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

/ n many of you know, for the past four and a half yeai« I '?ave had the privilege 
of serving as President of New York University, one of Uie foremost urban universi- 
ties ui the nation and, with 46,000 students in 14 schools and divisions, the laigest 
private university in the world. 

For more than a century and a half, NYU has been a university of opportunity, 
welcoming immigrants and their sons and daughters. We continue that tradition 
still. 

I must tell the Members of the Subcommittee that as a result ot ray experiences 
on the university campus, I am even more convinced of the wisdom of the judg- 
ments you and I made twenty years ago in adopting legislation to expand the oppor- 
tunities for a college education in the United States. 

So I come before you today wearing two hats: that of a former Member of Con- 
gress and a sponsor of The Higher Education Act of 1965 nnd its subsequent reau- 
thorizations, and as president of a miyor university who has witnessed Hrsthand the 
struggles and successes of students seeking a Hrstclass education. 

Allow me this morning then, from the persp^ive of a participant, to offer a brief 
history of The Higher £ducatk>r Act and try to bring into focus the concerns and 
goals two decades ago of its parents in Congress. 

Next I want to ioentify for the Subcommittee what I see as the migor advances 
that followed The Higher Education Act. Ilie l^st twenty years have seen important 
progress in opening the doors of educational opportunity to all qualified aspirants, 
and nderl^^'ng much of this progress have been the resources and leadership pro- 
vided by ' Federal Government. 

The several measi^res in support of education that many of you on this Subcom- 
mittee, both Republicans and Democrats, and I helped write were a direct expres- 
sion of our concern that an opportunity for a collie education be denied no talent- 
ed and motivated student because of fmancial need. 

Today I see disturbing signs that the commitment that informed that approach is 
being eroded. And so Anally in my ti^imony today, I should like to indicate some 
directions— and problems — for the future as we consider the Federal role in higher 
education. 



I can think of no more appropriate setting than this — Southwest Texas State Uni- 
versity—to speak of the history and aims of The Higher Education Act of 1965. For 
here there studied the greatest "Education President" in our history, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. And here, twenty years ago today, that President signed into law 
that landmark legislation. 

Of course, 1965 was a watershed year for many education initiatives. President 
Johnson made this point when he signed the legislation we gather to commemorate. «* 
Said the President: 

"I consider The Higher Education Act— with its companion, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 . . . to be the keystones of the great, fabulous 98th 
Congnm ^ 



'This Congress did more to uplift education, more to attack disease in this coun- 
try and around the world, and more to conquer poverty than any other session in 
sJl American history. . . ** 

All my life, Mr. Chairman, I shall be proud to have been part of that Congress 
and »'«s achievements. But as members of this Subcommittee know well, the sources 
of legislation usually extend back many years and involve many persons, ideas and 
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forces. Rarely, if ever, does a bill emerge full-biown from the minds of legislators in 
a single session. 

The passage of The Higher Education Act of 1965 was one— albeit crucial— step 
along a legiduitive path that reached back several decades and continues even today. 

Too many people forget, Mr. Chairman, that the Federal Government has been 
involved in higher education since the founding of the Republic. Grants of Federal 
land for higher education were provided to the States throughout the nineteenth 
centurv. 

In 1862, Congress passed the Morrill Act under which Federal lands were distrib- 
uted among the states to "establish colleges for the benefit of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts." 

During the Depression, several New Deal programs, like the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Works Projects Administra- 
tion, although not strictly educational, acted as funnels for Federal aid to students, 
and f.sachers, for oonstruction of classrooms and for adult education. 

The G.I. Bill of World War 11, the most sweeping Federal education program ever 
enacted, afforded millions of returning veterans— of whom I was one— the means to 
go to college. 

Each era has produced its own stimulus and rationale for the use t*^ Federal tax 
dollars to assist higher education, the need: to promote land settlement and prepare 
citizens in the mechnical and agricultural skills; to keep students in class aau off 
the unemployment lines during economic hard times; to reward those who defended 
the nation and ease the entrance of thousands of returning soldiers to the labor 
force. 



In 1958 the Justification for an expanded Federal role in education was a small, 
184-pound sphere orbiting Uie earth once every ninety minutes. For the Soviets' 
launching of the world's first mm-made satellite, Sputnik I, on October 4. 1957, 
sparked not only the beginning of a race to space but set in motion political forces 
that were to alter profoundly the relatioTiShip of the Federal Government to the na- 
tion's schools, colleges and universities. 

With the passage of tbe National Defense Education Act, a new Federal purpose 
in education was articulated: 

Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the nation requires 
the Aillest development of the mental resources and technical skills A its young 
men and wcHnen. . . The national interest requires . . . that the Federal Govern- 
ment gives assistance to education *or programs which are important to our nation- 
al defense." (PL 85-864, sec. 401). 

The NDEA provided Federal funds to improve the teaching of mathematics, sci- 
ence and foreign languages in both schools and universities as well as money for 
college student loans and graduate fellowships and awards for university-based re- 
search. 

As Lawrence Gladieux and Tom Wolanin observe in their invaluable book, "Con- 
gress and the Colleges," NDEA represented a quantum leap in the acceptable size 
and scope of the Federal role in supplementing the states in the field of higher edu- 
cation.' 

I entered Congress the year following enactment of the NDEA. 

The next important step in higher education legislation came with the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, proHMed by President Kennedy and passed by Congress in 
1963. This measure authorised Federal matching grants and loans for undergradu- 
ate and graduate facilities construction. 

During the early 1960b, Congress amended the NDEA three times— in 1961, 1963 
and 1964. We increased the NDEA loan and graduate scholarship funds and expand- 
ed the original defense n»lated focus to include the htmianities and social sciences. 

These early, tentative and incremental legislative steps set the stage for consider- 
ation of a more comprehensive measure to support the nation's colleges and univer- 
sities and the students who attended them. 



On January 12, 1965, President Johnson sent Congress his Education Message, 
recommending Federal programs to aid all levels of education, from pre-school to 
graduate. The Presidents message was built around the theme of opportunity: 
Every child must be encouraged to get as much education as he has the ability to 
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To accomplish this goal in higher education, President Johnson recommended 
BcholarshipB, loans and work-study for students; aid to help small, struggling col- 
leges; assistance to libraries; and support for university extension services. 

In the House, the Administration's proposals were referred to the Subcommitttee 
on Special Education of the Education and Labor Committee. The Subcommittee 
was then chaired by Representative Edith Green, Democrat of Oregon. I was a 
member of the Subcommittee as were Republican Albert M. Quie of Minnesota and 
two legislators from my new state, Democrat Hugh Carey and Republican Ogden 
Reid of New York. 

The Subcommittee and full Committee considered The Higher Education Bill in 
the spring of 1965. Controversy centered on the scholarship and loan guarantee pro- 
visions, but as finally reported, the measure contained both initiatives. 

I might inteiject here that the most famous alumnus of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College was not bashful about expressing, both through his White House 
staff and personally, his views on legislation before our Committee. As a Senator, 
President Johnson had sponsored loan insurance bills for college students; only a 
timely loan had enabled him to remain here in San Marcos in the late 1920s He 
therefore felt strongly about the issue of Federally guaranteed loans and worked 
hard— and successfully— to persuade members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee to see the light. 

Many of us, of course, were just as enthusiastic about the legislation as he and 
had worked, in my case, during the Administrations of Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy, for educational measures. 

On July 14, 1965, our House Committee reported The Higher Education Bill (H.R. 
9567) by a vote of 21-2. The House passed it on August 6 by an overwhelming vote, 
368-22. 

The Senate moved its version a month later on September 2 by an equally impres- 
sive margin, 79-3. After a conference to work out differences, both bodies approved 
a final version on October 20. 

On November 8, President Johnson travelled to San Marcos, to Southwest Texas 
State College, as it was then known, from which he had graduated thirty years 
before, and signed into law The Higher Education Act of 1965. 

THE PROVISIONS OF HEA 

The measure Lyndon Johnson si d that day, twenty years ago, established a 
new Federal charter in higher edu^^.ion. With the enactment of HEA, Congress 
took on important new responsibilities. 

All told, the Act consisted of eight titles authorizing a total of $840 million for an 
array of programs. 

The centerpiece was an "Educational Opportunity Grant" available to students of 
"exceptional financial need" in amounts up to $800 This was the first program of 
scholarships to undergraduates ever passed by Congress. 

The Act also created a new program ot Federally-guaranteed and subsidized com- 
mercial loans to students from low and middle income families. 

In addition, the work-study program authorized the year before in the anti-rover- 
ty bill was transferred from the Office of Economic Opportunity to the Office of 
Education in HEW and considerably expanded. 

Other titles in the Act authorized grants to college libraries; aid to "developing 
institutions" (primarily black colleges in the South); and expansion of the 1963 con- 
struction grant program. The Act also provided matching grants to states for estab- 
lishing community service programs in collies and universities as well as a new 
national Teacher Corps and teacher fellowships to attract new teachers to serve in 
impoverished areas and to help colleges improve teacher training. 

CONGRESSIONAL !NTENT 

"An Act to strengthen the educational resources of our colleges and universities 
and to provide financial assistance for students in postsecondary and higher educa* 
tion. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled^ That this Act may be cited as the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965." 

If The National Defense Education Act of 195S represented a transition to a new 
Federal role in higher education, The Higher Education Act of 1965 wns the matu- 
ration of that role. The 1965 Act was clearlv distinguished from what had gone 
before by the scope of the programs it initiated and by the depth of Federal commit- 
ment it expre.ised 
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?«^oraover, the ratkmaie for that commitment was embedded 'n a new national 
goal— the broadening of acoe« to bigher education through aid to students. 

Today there are some who say that those of us in Congress during the 1960s and 
1970i did not really understand what we were doing when we wrote the laws to sup- 
port education. Not so. 

We who worked in committee and on the floor to fashion this legislation had clear 
and compelling objectivee. For we were confronted with evidence of pressing prob- 
Imna for which a Federal respoiM was both necessary and appropriate. 

First, we heard disturbing teatimonv that laige numbers of potential students 
were being denied access to colleges and universities, no^ because they were not able 
or not interssted but simply because they could not afford to go. 

In Bfay 1966, 2.7 million students graduated from high school in the United 
States, but only about half (1.4 millicm) went on to college. The other 1.8 million 
never even started. 

In testimony before the Special Education Subcommittee, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfisre, Anthony J. Celebrezze, estimated that unless student aid 
opportunities were expanded, apimnimately 100,000 able high school graduates 
each year would not go to college. 

The Hi^r Education Act was therefore a direct expression of the concern of 
President Johnson and Mendber* of Congress that an opportunity for a college edu- 
cation not be forecloeed because of lack of l^mds. 

Another motivation prompted our efforts. Colleges and universities across the 
counl^ were experi^idng acute financial strains and were ^prehensive about 
rising enrollments and the additional burden Uiey would nose. The first wave of the 
baby boomers, you must remember, was heading for college in the period 1965-76. 
Overcrowded dassiooms, inadecuate libraries, deteriorating facilities— this was the 
scenario painted for Congress ay presidents and deans of institutions of higher 
learning. 

It was estimated in 1965 that, by 1970, coUegea would have to be prepared to 
absorb an increase in enrollments or 50 percent We in Congress, therefore, decided 
to provide support for the claanrooma and libraries and equipment needed by col- 
leges and universitiee if th^ were to meet the Nation's imperatives and expecta- 
tions. 

A second point to emphaaixe about the deliberations surrounding The Higher Edu- 
cation Act was the clear desire on the part of its fruners to provide equal treatment 
for public and private educational institutions- 

Certainly throu^out the years I served iu Congress, I was a strong champion of 
Federal support for both public and independent colleges and universitiee. 

And I can assure you that when we in Congress were writing these Federal stu- 
dent financial prognurj into law, we pursited a policy of nondiscrimination between 
the public and private sectors of hi^^ learning. For we recoguixed then that the 
existence of independent colleges ar^ universities brings to American higher educa- 
tion more flex^ility, diversity and freedom to risk and innovate than would be the 
case without them. 

In crafting student aid programs, tiierefore, we were careful to ensure that—to 
revert to my native state— students reoeivinp^ such assistance could use it to studpr 
not only at Indiana and Purdue Universities but at Notre Dame, Saint Marys 
Goshen and De Pauw as well. 

A third point I must underscore about The Hi^er Education Act of 1965 was that 
it enjoyed broad bipartisan backing. 

At every stage of the legislative p r o ce ss in Subcmnmittee, full Committee, and 
on the floor ofboth the House and Senate, the bills that were to become The Higher 
Education Act were approved by overwhelming margins, gathering support from 
both Republicans and iiemocrata. When the legislation came to a final roll call. Con- 
gress p^sed it 1^ voice vote in the Senate and a five-UH>ne margin in the House. 

Indeed, delate the reach and impact of the legislation and the legacy of contro- 
versy surrounding Federal aid to education, passage of HEA, was for a number of 
reasons, surprisingly easy. 

First, I would point to the commitment and skill of Lvndon Johnson, a remarka- 
ble political force in his own right and, after the landslide 1964 election, able to win 
the support of substantial minorities in Congress. 

Second, two previous roadnlocks to Federal support of education, race and reli- 
non, had disappeared by 1966, largely overcome through the Civil Rights Act and 
laementary aiuf Secondsjry Education Act 

Finally, the goal of equal educational opportunity proved a powerful impetus. 
Such an objective called for a new and expanded Federal role in higher education, 
one that by 1965 had clearly atttdned widespread su|^rt among legislators. 
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THB GROWTH IN THB FIOERAL ROI£ 

The Higher Education Act of 1965— with its Educational Opportunity Grants, its 
Federally insured student loans (which would evolve into today's Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program) and its continuation of the College Work-Study program— set 
the pattern for all subseqveflt Federal support to students. 

Another milestone in Federal student assistance was The Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972, in the craftic^-* of which many people here today, including 
the Chairman of this Subcommittee, lom Wolanin, and me were also involved 

That legislation establiahed the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program 
(BEOG) now called Pell grants in honor of the distinguished Senator who sponsored 
them, to provide a foundation of grant support to needy students; and a program of 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants to assist further these students. The 
1972 Amendments also sou|^t to create a Federal/state partnership in encouraging 
access to postsecondanr education by establishing the State Student Incentive (SSIG) 
program, which suppliee Federal matching funds to states for use in student aid 
grants. 

In 1976 Congress intended and strengthened the Federal student aid programs of 
1965 and 1972. The Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978 refmed the crite- 
ria used to determine elinbility for Federal assistance with the purpose of making 
the Guaranteed Student Loan program accessible to those midcUe-income families 
who were more and more finding higher education beyond their financial means. 

The 1980 Education Amendments introduced a new loan program for the parents 
of dependent students, the PLUS program, and authorized a schedule of increased 
student aid. 

Throughout the 198(M Congress has been reviewing Federal student aid programs 
in order to ensure their effectiveness and, where possible, lower costs as part of an 
overall effort to reduce the Federal budget deficit While Congress has maintained 
the basic structure of Federal student aid— and fought to keep support at adequate 
levels— some adjustments have been made in both eligibility criteria and adminis- 
trative regulations. 

Of course, this year The Higher Education Act is due to be reauthorized, which 
task, 1 know, has been the focus of your efforts over the past several months. Before 
commenting on several iMues to emerge in the reauthorization deluite and on future 
directions of Federal higher education policy, allow me briefly to review current 
programs and their contribution to the goals of The Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Let me begin by noting the several dimensions of Federal support for higher edu- 
cation. They include — 

(1) Student financial assistance; 

(2) Programs to increase access of certain students; and 

(3) Specific programs to address particular needs, such as aid for libraries, college 
housing and construction, international education, graduate study, and science in- 
struction for minorities. 

(4) in addition to these pro-ams, the Federal government, provides— through the 
Departments of Defense, Agriculture, Transportation, Energv and agencies such as 
the National Institutes of Health and the Natior^ Science Foundation— the laiigest 
share of research doUars to colleges and universities. 

(5) A fifth area where the Federal government has a migor impact on higher edu- 
cation is the tax code. like other nonprofit, charitable organizations, colleges and 
universities benefit from many incentives built into our tax structure. In like fash- 
ion, institutions of learning can also be severely damaged if such incentives are with- 
drawn or radically weakened. 

I should like in my testimony todav to focus on the first three of these areas of 
Federal involvement because they fall within the sphere of The Higher Education 
Act, and draw particular attention to student aid, its centerpiece. 

THI SUOCUS or STUDEjNT Am 

What is the role of the Federal snovemment today in providing aid to students? 

Together seven pragrams— PeU Grants, Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants, College Work-Study, National Direct Student Loans, State Student Incen- 
tive Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans and Auxiliary Loans— will help make avail- 
able in the 1985*86 academic year over $13 billion in loans, grants and other awards 
to between one-third and one-half of the estimated 12.5 million poetsecondary stu- 
dents in the United States. 

Largest of the grant programs, the Pell Grants, were established by the Education 
Amendments of 1972 for undeigraduatep who can show financial need. 
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Since 1973, Pell Grants have assisted approximately 18 million students. In the 
1985-86 academic year, an estimated 2.6 million students will receiv e Pell Grants 
ranging from $200 to $2,100. Over half these students— 55 percent— come from fami- 
lies with annual incomes of $9,000 or under- 

Other essential components of the fabric of Federal student aid include: 

Fedmnlly insured and subsidued loan programs. The I^irgest of these. Guaranteed 
Student Loans, will provide nearly $7.5 billion to over 3.2 million students in 1985- 
86. Since its inception in The Hi^er Education Act of 1965, the GSL program has 
made loans available to over 21 nullion college students. 

Collt^ Work^tudy. This program helps students work their way through college. 
In 1985-86, CWS will provide iobe to an estimated 788,000 graduate and undergradu> 
ate students from low and middle-income fiamiHes who demonstrate need. 

Incentive Grants (SSIG) to encourage states to offer scholarships to students. In 
1972, when SSIG was started, only 27 of the 58 states and territories had their own 
student aid programs; today u7 do. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) and National Direct Stw 
dent Loans (NDSL), the so^alled "campus>based" student aid programs. Colleges 
and universities receive annual allocations of Federal funds for these programs; the 
institutions then make awards to individual students who demonstrate financial 
need. 

The primary goal of this constellation of Federal student aid programs is to ovei^ 
come the flnaiicial obstacles that may dissuade or prevent students from pursuing 
poetsecondary education. There has ^een encouraging evidence that student aid is 
effective and that milliras of students have been able to attend colleges, universitiei 
and vocational institutions who twenty years ago would not have had the chance. 

Seven years alter the passage of the HEA of 1965, I supported the creation of a 
National Omimission on Financing Post<iecondary Education. The Commission, on 
which I served, undertook the task of devising an analytical iramework within 
which legislators, university leaders and others responsible for making ^licy to fi- 
nance h^er education could more carefully and systematically consiaer options 
and alternatives. 

The report our Commission produced in 1973, entiUed, "Financing Postsecondary 
Education in the United States," concluded that it would not be possible to ensure 
access and equity in postsecondary opportunity without the assistance of the Feder 
al government, m making our case for continued and strengthened Federal support 
of h^er education, menibers of the Commission concluded: 

"Therefore, the Federal role, in large part, has been to give direct and indirtsct 
encouragement to the training of persons with specific skills that one believes to be 
in short supply nationally, to attempt to equalize educational assets across state 
lines, and to provide support that wul assist private institutions that serve impor- 
tant educational (Objectives." 

Yet another seven years passed and in 1980 Congress created the National Com- 
mission on Student financial Assistance to examine Federal student aid programs 
and report to Congress and the President on them. By appointment of Speaker 
O'Neill, I was pleased also to serve on this Commission, and was Chairman of its 
Graduate Education Subcommittee. 

In one of its final reports, our bipartisan 12-member Commission rendered this 
imanimous verdict. 

"The studies iiv!uct> the Commission has conducted show clearly that the amount 
of Federal student assistance has resulted in significant progress towank the goal of 
providing access to postsecondary education for all students . . ." 

But, concluded the Commission, ". . . (M)ore needs to be done." 

THK m^HXR 1DUCATI0\ ACT— TWOTTY YEARS LATER 

Since 1965 The Hi'jher Education Act has been the principle legislative vehicle for 
providing Federal financial aid to poetsecondary students and institutions. 

The Act cunently consists of !2 titles and provides the statutory authority for 
over 40 postsecondary education programs. During the 1985-86 academic year. Fed- 
eral spending for all HEA programs is expected to exceed $8.7 billion, with about 90 
percent of this amount— $8.2 billions-accounted for by the student financial aid pro- 
grams authorized under Title IV. ^ , „ . 

The other titles authorize support for of continuing education (Title I); college and 
research libraries (Titie II>, aia for developing institutions (Title III); teacher train- 
ing (Title V); international education (Title VI); facilities construction and renova- 
tion (title Vn); cooperative education (Title VIII); graduate education (Title IX>, post- 
secondary improvement projects (Title X); and urban universities (Title XI). 

22 
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Aa articulated in the current structure of The Higher Education Act, the Federal 
themw "^^"^ postflecondary ed ^ation revolves around four m^or policy 

First, equality of educational opportunity for students, encouraged through an 
f^me stid^te emphasize educational access for low and middle 

thS^h^'*«J!^T"!f choice among postsecondary educational institutions 

rtitStfons requirements that take into account cost differences among in- 

Third, support for the concept of diversity among America's postsecondary educa- 

^P^Ja!^!^!^^'^' ^"Sr PT*'" eligibility criteria that permit participktion by 
t)om independent and public colleges and universities; and j 
JSHI^ ' ^f^meeting of certain special educational needs through a number of cat- 
«oriaal aasijtMce programs targeted to such areas as adult continuing education, 
ubranes, and international education. ^ ^uwo^uh, 

HaviM reviewed the legislative history and philosophical underpinnings of IffiA 
f^tl^^i^'tjv "»P^'v« "»P*ct. I should like now to consider briefly several 
Sl??de^© attention as The Higher Education Act enters its 

This, of course, is a most fitting time for such analysis and review sirtce 1985 
marks a reauthorization vear for and, Mr. ChainSL,, you SSiT^our suboo^^ 
mittee colleagues have only last month completed the first stage of craJtinc a bill tn 
be considereJby the full Education and Labbr CommitSTn^rt w^k ^ ^ 

Certainly, members of this Subcommittee, having just been through the ricors nf 
examinmg, Utle by tiUe, The Higher Education Admire m^h mo^^q^lifie^^^ 
to address areas of specific chanp. I have, for the last five years, not had the oppor- 
tunity to grappel with ell of the issues in the sustained and rigorous mann^ I 
^ volL """"^ ^ \e&B\atiye body daily called upon to rX d^iS and 

From the perspective of a university President, however, and as someone still 
deeply interested in issues of education policy, I would offer the following oLserva- 

FEDERAL BUDGET PRESSURE 

nnI!L^^Hn^7Kv^';f^ p^°^"a!? °' ^^J ^ P^^^ « climate Of continuing 

opposition by the Reagan Administration to Federal support for education There 
can be no Question that President Reagan has mounted a steady attack against in- 
stitutions of learning and culture in the United States «g»in»i in 

These are strong words but justified by the record 
H «r^j?f^/«f °/ 't«?mnibus budget packie, the Reagan Administration made 
^ fM5 "i**"^'^^ ^ "^"ce Federal support for higher education through simifi. 

fn I!?K k'T / -/^ ^"^^ .^^12-84 autfcrizationlevels for most HEA proSs. 
f.. u^^^^^ has submitted to Congress, the /administration has sought to cut 

funds for higher education. ^ 

I^n^'piStej^ hit has been student financial aid, such as Guaranteed Student 
J ^ f " ^1??^.^"^ Work Study. Support for ell these programs hts 

dropped from $10.8 billion in 1981 to $7.9 billion in 1984, a decline in cS? dollare 
ot mor i than 25 percent 

Despite these steep reductions, the Administration proposed a higher education 
& "^""^ ^ '^^^ 2^ percent'^w the adju^ 1985 

The fiscal 1986 Reagan budget also urged the elimination of all graduate educa- 
tion programs in the Department of Education 

u^^a^ proposals offered at one point or another by the Reagan Administra- 
r u ^/ r '?f^ ^^^^ these: to restrict acess to Pell Grants; to can 

eligibility for Guaranteed Student Loans at various income levels: to eliminate 
about a dozen programs designed to strengthen academic quality such as aid for li- 
branes, international education and facilities renovation. 

fr^ia^ wn?!Im"£! in. the second Secretary of Education in the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, William Beiinett, has made numerous statements contemptuous of the 
n^"^ °/ education He has accused colleges and universities of "rippin? 

at the ft^' students are preoccupied with cars, stereos and vacations 

Si^]^J^^ '^^^ ^^'^ students from families with incomes exceeding 

Jl 00^ were receiving guaranteed loans; r^presentations-that. as you well know 
Mr. Chairman— were demonstrated to be false. 
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Finally, Pretident Reagan has urged changes in our tax laws that would work 
great damage not only to public schools but to colleges and universities, both public 
and private, throughout toe Uuited States. 

The point I am trying to make here is simple and straightforward: that in its 
budgetary and tax postures, and in its careless rhetoric, the Reagan Administration 
has acted to erode the signillcant gains made since Congress adopted The Hi^r 
Education Act of 1965. 

I have been heartened, therefore, to see in the past five years strong evidence of 
the bipartisan coalition in tappori of higher education that characterized my days 
in Conjgress. 

Especially important is that Blembers of Congress b oth Republicans and Demo- 
crats— hare rejected Uie Adminstration's pn^ioaals for sharp cutbacks in studmt 
aid and for eliminatioii of important higher education programs. 

At the forefront cf these efforts have been the manbers of this Subcommittee, 
particulsHy its vigilant Chairman, Coogreasman Ford, who has WN^rod tirelessly to 
ensure adequate support for the programs under the jurisdiction of the Subcommit- 
tee. 

Another dedfeated advocate oi hidier educatioii, of course, is the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Education and Labor Committee, Jim Jeffords. And his follow 
Vermoater on the Senate aide, Robert Stafford, continues in that body to carry the 
flag for colleges and univeraitles and the students who attend them. 

So as I am decqply gratdUI for the outstanding leadership of these skillful lawmak- 
ers, I urge them— «nd you, BIr. Chairman«-to ccmtinoe your fU^t to secure in the 
face of an ind^erent or hostile Executive Brandi adeouate leveLi of support 

The Higher Education Act was bom in a spirit of bipartisanship; ODngress must 
nurture and enhance that spirit 

I shall not here attempt a review of all twelve Titles of The Hifi^r Education Act 
(and the programs thmr authorise). Instead I want to highlight uiree areas covered 
by the le^slation whivh I believe require particular attention. 

Those areas are: student financial aid; mtemational education and graduate edu- 
cation. 

My aim hers i * not to offer detailed policy prescriptions but rather to identify cer- 
tain trends and possible problems. 

THJC Firrumi of otuoknt financial aid 

As I have said, with the paasagft of The Higher Education Act of 1966, the concept 
of uni\er8al access assumed a central place in public policy for higher education. 
The result was a dramatic growth in program to help students and their families 
meet the costs of college. 

Over the last two decades Federal financial aid to students has become l>y far the 
largest contributor to student aid~alinost 8^^ percent of total assistance now comes 
through Federal programs — and an increr^imgly important dimension of college fi- 
nance. 

That picture began to change in the early 1980s. Student aid programs are experi- 
encing severe financial strains and shifts that have serious consequences for deliver- 
ing on the promises of Tl3 Higher Education Act 
Let me review some of the features in ^ changing landscape of student aid. 
Under the Reagan Administration, the expansion of student assistance has come 
to an end. Financial aid to postsecondary students fell precipitously in the years 
1^81-88 and has onlv stabilised since then. In 1984-85, approximately $18 billion in 
aid to students will be awarded from all sources— Federal, State and institutional— 
about the same as 1981-82. 

Of course, a realistic portrayal of trends in student aid must allow for inflation, 
which has seriously enxM the purchasing power of the dollar over the last two dec- 
ades. Adjusted for inflation, total studtml aid awarded in 1984-85 is almost 15 per 
cent less than in 1980-81. By contrast, costs of attendance at all types of institutions 
have increased faster than the rate of inflation while family incomes, on average, 
have just about kept even- 
As reported by tne College Board, this mix of costs, income and aid over the past 
two years means that, unlike whrt can be said about the last two decades, college 
has become relatively more difficult for families to afford in the 1980s. 

Another trend to emerge since the mid*1970B is the increasing emphasis '>n loans 
over grants. The proportion of total aid awarded in the form of grants pe/iked in 
1975-76 at 80 percent. In 1984-85, just under 45 percent of all aid is estimated to be 
in the form of grants. 
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Ti^ Bubitantial growth in the uae of loans, primarily the GSL piwram and the 
rasultii^ rise in Its funding, should in my view cause us all concern. For the exten- 
sion in loans may mean less support for Pell grants and other need-based grant pro- 
gMM that are the principal sources of educational access for lower income stu- 

A sharp decline in the number of needy students receiving aid under Federal as- 
sistance programs has been a particular problem at the nation's independent col- 
lar and univervities. For example, the proportion of needy students at private in- 
stjtutKms receiving PeU grants fell firom 66 percent in 1979-80 to 39 percent in 
1983-84. 

The shift to borrowing among students also generates worry about whether stu- 
dents »je beooniing imrburdened with loans, which now account for over half (52%) 
the dollar volume of all Federal aid programs. Heavy debt bunlens may be a factor 
m diaooura^ the neediest students, particularly minorities, from pureuing a col- 
toge education. Alternatively, college graduates faced with laige loans to repay may 
feel constramed to choose only thoee careers that maximixe their earning power 

The fact of hip^r educatl<m is changing, too. The typical college student today is 
no longer the hi|^ sdiool graduate between the ages 18 and 22 attending classes 
onaftill-^ bMis. Fart^ime studenta reprsseot^ latest growing segment of tiie 
postoecondaiy pomUation, accounting for over 6 million students nationwide. One- 
third of Amenca s c<mege and university students enrolled for degroes are over the 
age of 25. These shifts in the jXMrtsecondary population pre*«nt yet another chal- 
lenge: how do we ensure that mdividualh who can demonrtrate financial need are 
now unfairly excluded from Federal aid programs simply because they ma:' be olde^ 
and attending class on a leas than full*time basis? 

I realize that the members of this Subconunittee have been working on these— 
and many other— difficult issues over the past several months. They do not admit of 
easy, sunplv or immutable solutions. 

Tlie Higher Education Act articulated certain goals to which the American 
people, acting through their Presidents and elected representatives in Congress, 
made a conunitnent. The means to achieve those goals are and should be flexible, 
subject to modi ^cation in response tc rew information and to changing patterns in 
our society. 



Some of you may recall that I was the author in Congress of the International 
Education Act of 1966 which authorized grants to collegec and universities to sup- 
port study and research about foreign countries and cultures and important issuer 
m mternational affairs. For I believed then and I believe now that the people of the 
United States, in whose hands, for bettor or for worse, lies much of the respimsibil- 
ity for building a peaceful and stable world, must do a far better job than we have 
been doin^f of learning about the peoples who populate other parts of this planet 
. That initiative of 19 years ago, alsopropoeed by President Johnson and signed 
mto law by him, is now TiUe Vi of the The Higher Education Act. 

Here, too, the present Administration has shown its hostility to education. For the 
past threee years Mr. Reagan has tried to eliminate Federal suport for Title VT 
Each time Congress has fended off his attempts. 

Again, I applaud the Congressional determination, expressed again only this 
month through the action of this Subcommittee, to strenthen international educa- 
tion, and I urge continued support to help colleges and universities prepare Ameri- 
cans for work and life in a world that will never be narrow again. 



I noted earlier that from 1980-83 I served on the bipartisan National Commission 
on Student Financial Assistance, and chaired ite Graduate Education Subcommittee. 
Tile members of that Commission, I remind you, were appointed, four each, by 
President Reagan, House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., and The President Pro 
Tern of the Senate, Strom Thurmond. 

In December 1983 the Commission issued a report on graduate education which 
ergoyed the unanimous support of its members— among them. Congressmen Ford 
and Erlenbom and Senators Pell and Stafford. 

In fact, in testimony before this Subconunittee in Washington, D.C., on March 19, 
1984, I reported on the findings and recommendations of the Commission. Given 
that earlier appearance, I shall not hero go into detail. 

Our roport, entitled, "Signa of Trouble and Erosion: A Report on Graduate Educa- 
tion in America," warned of weakness in the nation's graduate capacities, including 
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seripus shortages in doctoral talent, obt^lete laboratories and outdated library col- 
lections, and the potential loss of a generation of scholars m certain fields in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

My colleagues on the Commission and I made clear in our report that support of 
the graduate enterprise was the responsibiUtv of many sectors of our society: state 
governments, foundations and business and industry. But the Commission also 
agreed— unanimouftiy--that indispensable to excellence in graduate education is the 
support of the Federal government. 

One of the most heartening responses to our report was Congressional approvel in 
1984, for the first time, of funds for the National Graduate Fellowship program au- 
thorized in Title DC of The Higher Education Act. 

For fiscal year 1986, Congress appropriated $2.5 million for the Jacob Javits Na- 
tional Graduate Fellows to pursue graduate studies in the arts, humanities and 
social sciences. 

What has been the response of the Reagan Administration to this bipartisan Con- 
gressional initiative? The Reagan budget For fiscal 1986 called for the elimination of 
all graduate education programs in the Department of Education and for the rescis- 
sion of all hinds for the National Graduate Fellows program. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Reagan dimply does not seem to understand that 
when he attacks education at the graduate as well as undergraduate levels, he is 
really attacking our prospects for a strong and growing and competitive economy 
. . . and he is attacking o^r capacity for a powerful and effective foreign and de- 
fense policy. 

Once mpre» I express admiration at the response of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress for rejecting the Reagan cuts in graduate research and training. 

Equally impressive, Mr. Chairman, was the action taken by this Subcommittee 
last month in approving an initiative proposed by Conmssman Coleman to set 
aside $60 million for grants to graduate programs and students in areas of "national 
need such as mathematics, saence and foreign languages. 

Indeed, the National Commisnon on Student Fin«uicial Aid urged increased sup- 
port for financial aid for graduate ptudents as well as for the deteriorating ''infra- 
structure" of graduate research— libraries, laboratories, and equipment. 

Let me say finally, Mr. Chairman, that I am confident that many of the concerns 
I have here expressed are the concerns of the Members of this Subcommittee as 
well. For we share, I am confident, a common objective—to create a Federal policy 
that expands the opportunity for talented, motivated Americans to pursue an educa- 
tion of quality at the college or university for which they have the ability to gain 
admission. Access and choice are the t^ watchwords. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of millions of American college and university students 
and their parents, I reiterate the gratitude that all of us owe to you and the other 
members of this Subcommittee for your outstanding leadership in this area. 

You have helped made real that "fierce commitment" of which Lyndon Johnson 
spoke twenty years ago, "the ideal of education for everyone." 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Dr. Brademas. 

Now, Dr. Ronald Kimberlinff, Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Postsecondary Education of the U.S. Department of Education. 

You don't have a prepared statement? 

Dr. KiMBifRUNG. Yes, I do have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, we'll place that in the record. You 
may add to it, supplement it or comment on it in any way you feel 
most comfortable, Hon. 

STATEMENT OF DR. C. RONALD KIMBERLING, ACTING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 

Dr. KiMBERUNG. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will 
proceed to speak from my statement with the usual amount of ad- 
libbing. 

I do very deeply appreciate this opportunity to participate in the 
commemoration of the 20th anniversary of the Higher Education 
Act of 1966, and as Dr. Brademas had indicated that he comes 
before you today wearing essentially two hats, I would point out 
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that I also wear two hats. The representative of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education but also as a member of the baby boomer gen- 
eration that was the primary intended beneficiary generation of 
the act. 

I matriculated into college in the year 1967, not very long after 
the passage of the act, and in fact the Federally Insured Student 
Loan Program of the act helped, in part, to cover the cost of my 
own college education. Since my parents were high school dropouts 
and I grew up in a lower working class family, I very deenly appre- 
ciate tiie advantages and the opportunities that were aSorded to 
me under this program. 

And I also want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that Fm making 
current payments on my student loans. 

Well, the title of this morning's hearing was ''Two Perspectives," 
and I believe that we probably will hear two perspectives but I do 
want to make it ciear from the outset, Mr. Chairman, and friends 
and educators, and countrymen, that I come to praise the Higher 
Education Act, not to bury it. 

Many of you here today at this commemoration were involved in 
the passage of lius historic legislation. This legislation has helped 
millions of young people to dbtain a higher education. I think when 
we examine the impact of this legislation, and we examine what it 
did to help solidi^' the concept of a Federal role in higher educa- 
tion, to bring together some ideas that have been outlined as Dr. 
Brademas enumerated in his historical chronology, as well as some 
new concepts, that we probably for the first time developed a con- 
cept of the Federal role that remains with us today, and that 
indeed I think reflects the views not only of the bipartisan Mem- 
bers of Congress, but in termr of the conception of the Federal role 
of President Reagan and of the executive branch. 

When the Higher Education Act was being drafted, Federal pol- 
icymakers did fece a world considerably different from that which 
we see todav. In 1965, the baby boomers were beginning to swell 
collie enrollments. We look at the period from 1965 to 1975, total 
enromnents had increased by 108 percent. 

Th^s tremendous increase in enrollments had already strained 
the capacity of our colleges and universities, and the future, from 
tiie vantage point of 1965, promised even more growth and created 
even greater demand on facilities and personnel. 

Today, we are in an era of stable and some warn of perhaps de- 
clining enrollment. We're faced with the challenges that co^e from 
maintaining, and not necessarily extianding higher education. 
Along with the i^ .rease in enroUmonis in 1965, came a renewed 
imderstanding Oi the need for an educated society. Other nations 
had outpaced the United States; they had taken the lead in several 
critical areas, and as we have mentionra on several occasions over 
the past 2 days, the Soviet oneupmanship in education was brought 
to the forefront with the sputnik launching in 1957. This was still 
very much fresh in our minds in 1965. 

In 1965, the economy was robust. With a total deficit of only $323 
billion, by today's standards, a drop in the bucket, unemployment 
was only 4.4 percent; the prime rate was a mere 4.5 percent and 
home mortgages and interest rates on them were below 6 percent. 
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The American people and the Congress wore in a very generous 
mood. Although one can point out the uniqueness of the ties, there 
are also some striking similarities. The bill report accompanying 
the original Higher Education Act, for example, cites numerous 
factors that are smiilar to our current environment. The 1965 
report language cites the need for the student assistance programs 
as unquestionably current and dramatic. 

The report points out that the cost of higher education had in- 
creased perceptively from year to year, and in that report, there's 
the statement, "There is everv indication that this spiral will con- 
tinue." 

Certainly, it has. Anyone familiar with the current climate 
should recognize that this concern remains with us. In the same 
vein, the bill report points out that: 

Recent studies bHow concliwively that the burgeoning costs of higher education 
have already priced baccalaureates and graduate degrees completely out of the 
market for millions of young Americans. 

I don't believe that sounds like M news. 

The committee also observed that an alarming proportion of this 
Nation's colleges and universities are not ofTering an education of 
an adequately high standard. I think that sounds familiar. There 
was also concern expressed in 1965, as now, over the serious short- 
age of trained and educated persons in many areas, particularly in 
technology. We didn't have the microchip being manufactured at 
that time; we didn't have the quartz crystal technology, a number 
of other new technologies, and yet, one could read repeated refer- 
ence to the critical shortages in highly skilled professional and 
technical workers in the hearing record and in the words of the 
committee members. 

These shortag^ in 1965, as now, pose a serious threat to an ex- 
panding and viable economy, we well as to our military capability. 
The Higher Education Act of 1965 was an attempt to address these 
and other concerns. I think there are many measures of its success. 
1 ■'<?ely as a result of the assistance available through the Higher 
t .cation Act, our postsecondary student population grew from 
around 5 million students in 1965, to over 12 million in 1985. Ap- 
proximately 100 million student assistance awards have been made 
to students over these past 20 yoars. 

The amount of funds made available to students under the act 
has increased from $200 million appropriated in the original 1965 
act to an estimated $14 billion made available under the current 
appropriation. That is a seventy-fold increase in 20 years. And by 
comparison, the consumer price index for the same period has only 
increased threefold. 

Approximately one-half of all postsecondary biudents, some 6 
million students, are receiving now some form of federally financed 
student assistance, compared to fewer than 7 percent receiving as- 
sistance under the National Defense Education Act, the predeces- 
sor act. 

More than half of the Nation's high school n;aduates go on to 
attend some form of postsecondary education. This is the largest 
percentage rate of participation in postsecondary education among 
industrialized nations. The authors of this legislation— and I am 
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pleased to be sitting with two of them— probably never anticipated 
that their work would result in having a universe of nearly 8,000 
poetsecondary institutions participating in the programs under the 
act, with nearly 13,000 lenders proviHing loan capital guaranteed 
by agencies in every State. 

Although Federal funding has increased, the Federal role re- 
mains one which, as I said earlier, was and continues to be as de- 
scribed in 1965. That description called for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I'm again quoting: 

To be a partner and net a boss in iTieeting responsibilities to the oeople The final 
decision, the last responsibility, the ultimate control must and always will rest with 
the local communities. 

These were the words of President Johnson upon th( signing of 
the Higher Education Act here in this very location i Texas 20 
years ago. It is a measure of the wisdom of the drafters of this leg- 
islation that the sentim^ nts surrounding the act are echoed even 
20 years later by an administration headed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

While we are here to commemorate the role which the Federal 
Government has played, we must also point out that our partners 
in the educational enterprise have not let us down. Over the past 
two decades. State and local support to higher education has in- 
creased fivefold. Over the same period, private gifts and gran^^ to 
higher education have also increased approximately fourfold. As 
we continue in our efforts to stay within the bounds of this senti- 
ment of Federal support without control, I would like to restate 
what I believe should be the primary focus of our efforts. 

These are the primary boundary lines of what I believe to be the 
appropriate Federal role in higher education. First and foremost, 
the Federal Government must to continue to insure access and op- 
portunitv for postsecondary education for our citizenry. Every 
qualified individual should be able to obtain, with assistance, some 
form of higher education. It has taken 20 years to reach the point 
of guaranteed access. I don't believe any of us intend to retreat 
from this accomplishment. 

Second, Federal funding for basic research in higher education 
should also continue. Such support has been, £uid continues to be 
an important mission of several Federal agencies including the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Even though 
the preponderance of research funding does not fall within the 
scope of the Higher Education Act, this is a very very important 
basic historical and long-lived aspect of the Federal role which 
should not go without mention. 

Third, the Federal Government has historically provided funding 
for a variety of institutional support and incentive programs. These 
programs have been designed to address critical needs which our 
Nation's colleges and universities have faced. Among the institu- 
tions which continue; to face the gravest sorts of problems, are this 
country's historically black colleges and universities. We will con- 
tinue to support these institutions and other institutions as they at- 
tempt to meet the challenges before them and progress toward self- 
sufficiency. 
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I would note one of the legacies of the administration of which I 
am a part, was the passage in 1983 of the New Endowment Grant 
Program, which also, as is the history of the Higher Education Act, 
eiyoyed great bipartisan support in the Congress. This program 
provides matching grants under title III of the act for institutions 
with little or no endowment to begin to build the kind of endow- 
ments that will enable them to stave off the wolf at the door, and 
to save up for a rainy day and to provide for a long-lasting basis of 
bedrock flnancial support. 
* This small program, which began with only $7 million of funding 

in 1984, Mr. Chairman, has grown to $23 million program this 
year, and we continue to strongly advocate its growth and its sup- 
« port for the higher education enterprise. 

Fourth, the Federal Government has taken an important leader- 
ship role in fosteriiig international education exchange. The U.S. 
Department of Education funds approximately 1 percent of the ex- 
changes in the international area. But the exchanges that are 
funded principally through the U.S. Information Agency, the 
Agency for International Development, and other agencies and 
which are authorized under other legislation, have resulted in in- 
creased understanding among nations, and enhanced the ability of 
our colleges and universities to educate in a world which has 
shrunk to the relative size of a global village. 

Finally, the Federal Government has a responsibility to measure 
and assess the impact of our educational system. Through research 
and statistical studies, we must keep track of the health of the edu- 
cational system in order to prevent any deterioration of the quality 
of educatiDn and in order to provide the kind of information that s 
critically needed for higher education planners, and higher educa- 
tion leaders. 

Of particular interest to me, as I reviewed the 1965 bill reports 
and the floor debates were the consistent references to quality, and 
the ackno^vledgment that addressing only the issue of quantity, 
without also addressing the issue of quality, would be an empty vic- 
tory indeed. And I am quoting from the report language again, 
which states; 

This incredible lack of quality in American higher education must not be lightly 
regarded. Building hundreds of colleges and developing thousands of teachers is a 
futile exercise if this new quantity is not accompanied by quality. The whole pur- 
pose of encouraging young people to study further is destroyed if the colleges which 
they attend are not of sufncient caliber to offor them a higher education. 

I think a concern for quality continues to be perhaps our greatest 
challenge, and we have an opportunity with the flattening enroll- 
ment and the decline of the baby-boom generation. I think, to do 
something about it. Secretary Bennett, speaking before the Ameri- 
can CourrAl on Education, recently stated that quality of the prod- 
uct, quality of the education received, this is the issue. In recent 
years, we have concentrated on the quantity of higher education, 
we may speak proudly of ti:"» number of our universities, the 
number of their programs, and the number of students to whom 
they are accessible. 

The Census Bureau has recently told us that in terms of the 
numbers of Americans receiving high school and college diplomas, 
we are the most educated people in the world. Let's make sure we 
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are also the best educated in the world. Well, unlike the situation 
when the original Higher Education Act was drafted, we are not 
now facing immediate problems of quantity. We are still facing 
problen^s of access, problems of information, problems of cost, but 
we are aot confronted with burgeoning enrollments or a lack of 
basic facilities. 

This provides us with an important and historic opportunity to 
fulfill the promise of the original Higher Education Act, that our 
students not only have access to postsecondary education, but 
access to a meaningful quality education. The Higher Education 
Act set in place a mechanism for Federal support to higher educa- 
tion which> for the most part, provides for indirect support to insti- 
tutions of higher education, which, I think, is one of the brilliant 
strokes in this act. 

This indirect support to institutions in the foriti of student finan- 
cial aid, has strengthened our decentralized system of higher edu- 
cation, while providing access in choice to students throughout the 
Nation. At a recent conference on educational reform held in 
Japan, I heard firsthand how admired our educational system is 
throughout the world. We heard from Governor \7hite this morn- 
ing that Japan is the sputnik of the present age. 

But having recently returned from Japan, I would say that in 
the area of higher education, Japan is eager and indeed willing, to 
look toward America^ as they looked toward America for the 
models that have led to their significant developments in elementa- 
ry and secondary education in the postwar environment. 

There are many problems with Japanese higher education, prob- 
lems of financing, problems of access, problems of the highly com- 
petitive atmosphere of the student entraace examinations and a 
syndrome that can only be described as a let-down lethargy follow- 
ing entrance into the university. There are problems of profession- 
al management and administration of Japanese institutions of 
higher education. 

The faculty governance is admirable by our standards, but it 
does not admit into the Japanese system of higher education the 
class of professional administrators that in many cases and in 
many ways, particularly with declining enrollments, has helped 
our colleges and universities get through some very tough times. 
There are also problems of the exposure of Japanese students in 
their system to the kind of academic freedom and the engagement 
of dialog among faculty members who differ over methodological 
approaches to their disciplines. 

Their strict, hierarchical arrangement, their faculties allow for 
the predominance of one method over another within the same dis- 
cipline. And so the Japanese, in many ways, Mr. Chairman, are 
looking toward the decentralized American system, the system that *^ 
promotes choice for the student through the student aid programs, 
and which allows a greater amount of engagement on serious aca- 
demic issues in our system. 

I must say that not only the Japanese, but also the European 
delegates to this conference were highly complimentary of our 
system of assisting higher education institutions by empowering 
students with the gift of individualized choice through our various 
student aid programs. 
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In the years ahead, v/e face a 'Challenge in America of building 
on these accomplishments and ensuring the continued strength of 
our educational system, and as a result, our Nation. 

I thank you for this opportunity to be part of this historic cele- 
bration. 

[The prepared statement of C. Ronald Kimberling follows:] 

PUEPAKED StATKICKNT OF C. RONALD KlMBIBIJNO 

I appreciate thia oppOTtunity to participate in this conunemoraUon of the twenU- 
eth anniversary of the Higher Education Act of 1966. Many of you here today were 
involved in the panage of this historic legialaUon, ^ch helped millions of young 
people, mduding me to obtain a hi^^ education. Thank you. 

I alio want to aanire you, Mr. Chairman, that I'm making regularly scheduled 
parents an my FESL loans! 

When the Higfaw Education Act was being drafted. Federal poliQr makers faced a 
world far different from that which we see today. Bade in 1965, the baby boomers 
were almdy beginning to swell college enrolhnents. Between 1956 and 1966, enroll- 
ments had mcreassd bf 108%. This tremendous increase in enrollments had already 
drain ed the capacity of our oollagas and universiUes. The future promised even 
more growth and created erven greater demand <« facilities and personnel. IVxiay. 
we «» m an era ofatdbla. if not decUning, enroUment We are &ced with the dbid- 
lenges iRouch oome mm maintaining— not expanding— hi|^er education. 

Along with this increase in enrollments came a renewed understanding of the 
need for an educated society. Other nations had outyaoed the VS. and had taken 

the lead m several critical areas. The Soviet one-upemanship with Sputnik, was still 
freah m our minds. 

In 1965, the wxmoioy was robust, with a total deficit of only $328.2 billion, which 
by todays standards, unfortunately, is c drop in the bucket Unemployment was 
only 4.4%, the pnme rate was n mere 4.6%, and home mortgages had interest rates 
below 6%. The American people and the CongresB were in a generous mood. 

^uKnudi one can point out of uniqueness of the times, the similaritiei< aro also 
stnkmg. The biU report accompuiying the Higher Education Act of 1966 cited nu- 
merous amiilarities to our current environnient 

The 1966 ^port Lansme dtes the need for the Student Assistance Programs as 
unquestionably (guote) ^'current and dramatic**. The report pointa out that the cost 
of higher education had increased perceptively from year to year and states (quote) 
"there IS emy indication that the sfM wUI continue*'. Anycme familiar witii the 
^nunistratkm s budget pnmosals should recognize this concern. In the same vein, 
the report I^mts out that (quote) "recent studies show ocmclustve^ that the bur- 
geoning costs or hitler education have already priced baccalaureatea and graduate 
degrees completely out of the market for millions of young Americans**. Does that 
sound like old news? 

The committoe also observed that an "alarming pn^xnrtion of this nation*8 col- 
leges and universitieB are not dfering education of an adequately high standard.'* 
Sound familiar? 

There was also concern exp r ess e d, then as now, over the serious shortage of 
trained, educated perays in many areas, particularly, technology. At the time, one 
could read repeated reference to the critical shortages in hif^tiiy skilled professional, 
and technical workers. These shortages posed a serious threat to an expanding and 
viable economy, as well as our military capability. Sound familiar? 

The Hi«^ Education Act of 1966 was an attempt to address these and other con- 
cerns. Thero are many measures of its success. 

Largely as a result of the assistance available throu^ the Higher Education Act, 
our postaeoondary student population grew from around five nmlion in 1966 to over 
twelve million m 1985. 

Almost 100 million student assistanco awards have been made to students over 
these past twenty years. 

The amount of fUnds made available to students under this act has increased 
from 1200 million in 1966 to an estimated $14 billion in 1986. That's a 70 fold in- 
crf«se in twenty vearsi (The Consumer Price Index for the same period has only 
increased three fold comparison). 

Approximately one half of all pos^xwcondaiy studentc aro now receiving some 
form of federally financed student assistance, compared to less than seven percent 
receiving assistance under the National Defense Edfucation Act. 
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Over one half of the Nation's High school graduates go on to attend some form of 
pofitsecondary education. 

The authors of this legislati'm probably never anticipated that their work would 
result in having nearly 8,000 pcttsecondary institutions participatuig in the pro- 
grams under the Act, with nearl/ 18.000 lenders providing loan capital guaranteed 
by agencies in everv state. 

Although the federal funding has increased, the federal role remains one which 
was and continues to be as it was described in 1965. That description called for the 
Federal Government *'to be a partner, not a bOoS in meeting . . . reponsibilities to 
the people . . . the final decision, the last responsibility, the ultimate control, must, 
and will always rest with the local communities." These were the words of Presi- 
dent Johnson upon the signing of the Higher Education Act here in Texas twenty 
years ago. 

It is a measure of the wisdom of the drafters of this legislation that the senti- 
ments surroundii^ the act are echoed over twenty years later by an administration 
headed by a Republican president. 

While we are here to commemorate the role which the Federal government has 

f>layed, we mu!jt point out that our partners in the educational enterprise have not 
et us down. Over the pest two decades, State and local support to higher education 
increased five fold. Gh^er the same period, private gifts and grants to higher educa- 
tion also increased approximately four fold. 

As we continue in our ^orts to stay within the bounds of this sentiment of Feder- 
al support without ccmtrol, I would like to restate what I believe should be the focus 
of «/ur efforts. 

First, the Federal government must continue tc ensure access and opportunity for 
postsecondary education for our citizenry. Every qualified individual should be able 
to obtain some form of hi^ier education. It has taken twenty years to reach Uie 
point of access, and we do not intend to retreat from this axompUshment. 

Second, Federal funding for basic research institutions of higher education should 
continue. Such 8un>ort has been and conUnues to be an important mission of sever- 
al Federal agendas including the Nati<mal Science Foundation, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

lliird, the Federal government has historically provided fimding for a variety of 
institutional support and incentive programs. These programs have been designed to 
address critical neede wk^h our nation's colleges and universities have faced. 
Among the institutions which continue to face the gravest problems are this coun- 
try's historically Black c^eges and universities. We will continue to support these 
ai^ other institutions as they progress toward self-«ufficiency. 

Fourth, the Federal government has taken an important leadership role in foster- 
ing international education exchange. These exchanges principally funded by 
United States Information Agency imd the Agency for International Development 
have resulted in increased understanding among nations and enhanced the ability 
of our colleges and universities to educate in a world which has shrunk to the rela- 
tive size of a "global village'\ 

Finally, the Federal government has a responsibility to measure and assess the 
impnct of our educational system. 'Dirough research and statistical surveys, we 
must keep track of the healtti of the education system in this country to prevent 
any deterioration of the quality of education, and to provide critical information to 
educators, policymakers and planners. 

Of particular interest to me as I reviewed the 1965 bill reports and floor debates 
were the consistent references to qualify and the acknowledgement that addressing 
only the issue of quantity without quality would be an empty victory. The report 
language, again, states 'This incredible lack of quality in American higher educa- 
tion must not be lightly regarded . . . Building hundreds of colleges and developing 
thousands of teachers is a nitile exercise if this new quantity is not accompanied by 
quality. The whole purpose of encouraging young peop'e to study further is de- 
stroyed if the colleges which they attend are not sumc/ent caliber to offer them a 
higher education". A concern for quality continues to be our greatest challenge. Sec- 
retary Bennett, speaking before the American Council oi\ Education recently, stated 
that Quality of the product— <iuality of the education received— this is the issue. In 
recent years we have concentrated on the quality of the higher education; we may 
now speak proudly of the nunoJber of our universities; the number of their programs, 
and tne number of students to whom they are aooeasfble. The Census Bureau has 
recently told us that, in terms of the numbers of Americans receiving high school 
and college diplomas, we are the most educated people in the world. Let's make sure 
we are also the best educated in the world." 
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Recently, at an international conference on educational quality held in Japan, I 
had the opportunity to hear firetrhand what othe* thought of the American system 
of higher education. Not only the Japanese, but many European delegates as well, 
were highly complimentary of our system of assisting higher education institutions 
by empowering students with the gift of individualized choice through our various 
student aid programs. 

Unlike the situation when the original Act was drafted, we are not now facing 
problems of quantity --we are not con^nting buz^geoning enrollments or a lack of 
basic facilities. This provides us with an extraoroinary or»rtun;ty to fulfill the 
promise of the Higher Education Act— that our students ujt only have access to 
poetsecondary education, but to a quality education. 

The Higher Education Act set in place a mechanism for Federal support to higher 
education which, for the moat part, provides for indirect support to institutions of 
hi^er education. This indirect support to institutions— in the form of student fman- 
cial aid— has strengthened our decentralized system of higher education while pro- 
viding access and choice to students. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Secretary Kimberling, for a very fine, posi- 
tive statement. 

We have just about 4 minutes, according to my schedule here. 
John, would you like to add anything? 

Mr. Braoebias. Well, I also want to compliment the Secretanr on 
his statement. But knowing me, Mr. Chairman, you won't mind if I 
take his statement as an opportunity to attempt, obviously not di- 
recting myself to bun, personally, but to draw some attention to 
some of the disparities between the goals that he articulated with 
great eloquence and which Fve made clear I share, and the policies 
of the administration with which he is presently afflicted. 

First of all, he talked about the importance of assuring access to 
every qualified student to some form of higher education. The 
phrase 'some form" troubles me because I find that it may not be 
on all fours with another phrase that he spoke later, with the 
second of which I am completely in agreement, that we must seek 
to assure both access and choice. 

And one of the concerns that, Mr. Chairman, members, I believe, 
of your committee and certainly many of us in the university world 
have had is that, if there is a continued drive on the part of the 
administration for sharp reductions in student financial assistance, 
that can have the effect of denying talented qualified young men 
aiiu women, and older men and women, for that matter, the choice 
of which the Secretary and I both agree is important. 

A second goal that he spoke of for the Federal Government is 
basic research, and I strongly agree with him there. But I am con- 
cerred, Mr. Chairman, that if you look at the budgets of this ad- 
ministration, most of the increases in support for university-based 
research are not to be found in NIH— and I was making a speech 
in New York last night on this subject so it is very fi^h in my 
mind, indeed, it has been> again. Republicans in Congress who have 
insisted over the objection of the administration, on more funds for 
research awards funded through the National Institutes of 
Health—but rather, the increases in rescc*rch and development 
moneys in this administration's budgets have come in the E^part- 
ment of Defense. 

So that, in effect, if you want to go for more research, why you'd 
better give a call at the Pentagon. 

A third observation he made had to do with the increase in funds 
that the administration has made, if I understand him right, in 
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moneys for historically black colleges, and I applaud that. Howev- 
er, as he indicated, I believe the amount of money in the current 
budget is $23 million? Was that what he said? 

Dr. KiMBERUNGi. Well, if I could jump in? 

Mr. BRADEMA6. Please. 

Dr. KiMBERUNG. It's $23 million for the endowment grant pro- 
gram. The historically black colleges received $45.7 million under 
title III. 

Mr. Braoemas. Thank you. 

^orty-five and 23, something like :?iat, in all candor, that is a 
drop in the bucket. It doesn't amount to much. Just not very much 
money in the entire universe of problems that confront higher edu- 
cation. ' 

1 have to tell you, Mr. Qiairman, that fo^ my university, which 
has a vary low per-capita student endowment, probably one-fif- 
teenth that of Harvard, let's say, I have to raise $1 million a week. 
That is a lot of money to raise, but that's what I have to go out and 
seek to generate and we ve been doing that at my university. 

But I only mention that to give you some idea of relative 
amounts of money. 

Then, the Secretanr spoke, and I was pleased to hear him say it, 
of the importance of the Federal role in supporting international 
educational exchange. Having said that I sponsored the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966, it must be obvious that I am deeply 
devoted to that purpose, and, in fact, I believe that one of the rea- 
sons that the United States has had such terrible problems in the 
conduct of its foreign policy under both Republican and Democratic* 
Presidents, has been that we were not adequately equipped with 
men and women sophisticated and knowledgeable about other cul- 
tures and peoples of the world. John King Fairbank, the distin- 
guished authority at Harvard on China, loade a speech some 20 
years ago, maybe not quite that many years ago, in which he said 
that, at that point when the United States began to become deeply 
involved in Vietnam, we did not have six senior scholars in tms 
country who knew the language and culture of that people. 

And involvement with Vietnam, of course, tore our country apart 
for some time, cost us billions of dollars in treasure, and of course, 
the lives of thousands of men. The problems that we went through 
in Iran, I believe, in the hostage crisis, are in part also to be as- 
cribed— and there was a President of my party in the White House 
at the time — to our lack of appreciation that the key figures in 
making decisions in that country were not the governmental offi- 
cials but were the religious leaders. 

In writing the Graduate Education Report of the National Com- 
mission on Student Financial Assistance, my colleagues and I 
talked to Secretary Wemberger, and to two former directors of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Stansfield Turner and William Colby, 
and all three of them spoke of the deficiencies in our country m 
lack of knowledge about other countries of the world, particularly n 
where we had profound foreign policy interests, and I will say, 
though I disagree with him on many matters, that Secretary Wein- 
berger has been eloquent in his support for international educa- 
tion. My colleagues from my former State of Indiana, Senator Rich- 
ard Lugar, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, Republi- 
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can, and Congressman Lee Hamilton, Democrat of Indiana, have 
both sponsored legislation to provide more support for training of 
American authorities in Soviet and Eastern European affairs. 

The President of the United States is shortlv co sit down with 
Mr. Gorbachev. With no disrespect to the President, I hope that he 
is well<equipped for those meetings. I hope that his counselors are 
well-equipped. Vm not sure, and therefore, when I hear Secretary 
Kimberling say that he supports international educational ex- 
change, I applaud him, but I have to call to his attention that this 
administration has repeatedly attempted to kill or cripple pro- 
grams for the— the Fulbright Exchange Programs, other foreign ex- 
change programs, and it was only as a consequence of rallying on 
university campuses across this country that both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress joined to block the most savage of these re- 
ductions. 

I do not see any great support, other than rhetorical, from the 
administration when it comes to expanding our efforts in these 
areas. 

Then the Secretary spoke of the importance of research. I hope 
the Secretary will ol»erve that I was listening carefully to what he 
had to say. 5fow, as you know, Mr. Chairman, and forgive the self- 
reference, but as you know, I was the author of the National Insti- 
tute of Education, in 1972, as I recall, we wrote it into the Omnibus 
Education Amendments of that year. 

That l^islation was a consequence of a recommendation made 
by a Republican President, President Nixon, on the advice of Sena- 
tor Moynihan, who was then a member of Mr. Nixon's White 
House staff, to create an entity in our national Government that 
would give particular attention to research in education. Here we 
spend all tlus money on education, but, as the Secretary has indi- 
cated, we need to know better what we are getting for that money. 

I agree with him on that. And many of us in Congress writing 
legislation were often frustrated, you'll recall, Mr. Chairman, when 
we tried to get out of the university community thoughtful intelli- 
gent evidence and analysis to help us with the problems we were 
wrestling with and we thought the National Institute of Education 
would help us do that. And I still think it was a wise 'iea. But 
under administrations of both parties, we have not de e a very 
good job of supporting that. 

I salute Terrel Bell, President Reagan's first Secretary of Educa- 
tion, for protecting the NIE against the efforts of the far right — to 
be candid about it— to seize it and make it an instrument of parti- 
san political warfare. That is not what it is supposed to be. These 
are not supposed to be partisan entities; they are supposed to serve 
the purposes and causes of education. 

Now, we are observing a restructuring in the Department of 
Education of the research function led by my old friend, Chester 
Fynn. I'm not clear on <vhat is happening. I notice that Sven 
Groennings, the director of FIPSE, which Congressman Quie, Re- 
publican of Minnesota, and T also helped put together, the Founda- 
tion for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, has been 
fired. 

And I know that the chairman of the FIPSE advisory committee, 
a Republican Lieutenant Governor from Vermont, is deeply dis- 
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tressed at what he fears, as do other members of the FIPSE coun- 
cil, most of whom are Republicans, fear an effort to politicize this 
very modest effort. It's only about $12 million a year, to help sup- 
port innovation, new ideas and quality in higher education. 

Finally, I want to applaud what Mr. Kimberling said about the 
importance of the Federal Government supporting quality. I totally 
agree and if you reed our Graduate Education Report you will see 
that a com.nitment to quality runs throughout that document. And 
I have talked to Secretary Bennett. I know he's concerned about 
quality. But I must say, it's very difficult to ensure first class 
teachers, first class laboratories, first class facilities, and first class 
students without money. [Applause.] 
I didn't know my mother was here this morning. [Laughter.] 
And so I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I applaud the 
commitments that the Secretary has eloquently articulated. I am 
confident that he feels that way about it. I share those commit- 
ments and I hope very much that he will raise his voice within the 
department that he serves to work with Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress to provide support to make real those commit- 
ments. 

'Hie final statement I shall make, Mr. Chairman, is that in the 
last 20 years, after the departure of President Johnson, that initia- 
tives to support education in our country did not come from the 
White House. They came from both Democrats and Republicans in 
the Congress of the United States, and though I have been away 
from the Hill for 6 years, now, I am all the more grateful that we 
do not have in this country a parliamentary system where the leg- 
islators have to do what the executive branch tells them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Dr. Brademas. I would like to observe, for 
the record, because you mention in your primary statement, and 
again in your second comments, the importance of graduate educa- 
tion, that I had introduced in the last Congress a Graduate Educa- 
tion Act. I did not reintroduce it this time because we were going 
to be about the business of reauthorization, but Tom Coleman, the 
ranking Republican on this committee, did introduce a Graduate 
Ei^dcation Act, and you'll be pleased to know that when he present- 
ed that to us for inclusion in reauthorization, he gave every indica- 
tion that he had relied very strongly on the wc -k of the Commis- 
sion and the subcommittee that you chaired in drafting the legisla- 
tion. 

We took all of Tom Coleman's Graduate Education Act and in- 
corporated it into the reauthorization, which does indeed, we think, 
move us in a direction of greater emphasis on this concern. And we 
have probably in real dollars lost on a percentage basis more in 
graduate education in the last 10 years than we have generally. 
And there is great concern, particularly at a time when we are 
being told that we do not have people bemg adequately prepared to 
be the teachers in our colleges and universities, and, indeed, o" 
high schools and grade schools, that graduate programs in institu- 
tions across the country be beefed up;— that, indeed, is an initiative 
coming from Congress, and not coming from your party or mine, 
but from the other party. I know that I speak for both of us, John. 
You and I have been very partisan in various aspfHJts of legislating, 
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but would you agree with me that, unlike the other kinds of issues 
that the Education and Labor Committee has dealt with over the 
year: that, when it comes to defining and outlining, and, in fact, 
legislatively reimplementing Federal policy with respect to higher 
education, for almost all of the last 20 years, every significant 
effort that has succeeded has been a bipartisan effort? 

Mr. Brademas. Absolutely right, Mr. Chairman. And 1 hope we 
4 can move that point of view from Capitol Hill, where it again 

reigns, toward the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I am very much encouraged by hearing from the 
Secretary this morning that we are going to have somebody to talk 
to. 

Mr. Brademas. I agree with you. 

Mr. Ford. I want to tell you, for the record, that I very much 
respect the obvious grasp you have of the problems we have been 
trying to grapple with. I wish they had allowed you to articulate 
these thoughts to us earlier on because it would have relieved some 
of th« pressure on my ulcer to know that there was somebody over 
there that knew what was going on. 

And I say that with no disrespect to any one over there, includ- 
ing the Secretary, but it has been a long time since we have heard 
the kind of positive declarations that we have heard from you this 
morning, and we cannot be an3rthing but very very grateful. And I 
hope I don't get you in any trouble by saying that. [Laughter.] 

Ron, would you like to make any further comment in response to 
John? 

Dr. KiMBERUNG. Yes. Thank you and thank you for your kind 
words, Mr. Chairman. 

It is difficult to load up the plate with as many items as presi- 
dent Brademas has done in a short period of time, so Til try to talk 
fast to this educated audience. 

No. 1, money. The United States, the last estimates I saw, spends 
about 6.9 percent of its gross national product on education at all 
levels. That compares with about 5.5 percent of the GNP invest- 
ment that Japan makes; we are ahead of the Soviet Union; we are 
ahead of Great Britain, France, many of the other industrialized 
lations of the world in terms of the percent of GNP that we spend 
m education and I for one would applaud our commitment to edu- 
cation in terms of that figure. 

Sometimes we all too often, however, look at money only from 
the Federal perspective, aiid one figure that stands in my mind is 
that, if you look back to 1981-82, education at all levels was being 
funded at $195 billion in this country. For the current academic 
year, that figure is $260 billion or greater than a 30-percent in- 
crease in 4 years. 

Largely, I think we can look to the increases in State support 
f which I would argue have in part helped to fill the plate but also 
the fact that we have a lower inflation rate which was just abso- 
lutely devastating education in the late 1970's. The increase of 30 
percent in total education expenditures over the last 4 years at all 
levels is ah^^ad of the inflation rate for those past 4 years. So I 
think that v e are in a climate where education is making some 
progress. 
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In terms of what we can continue to do at the Federal l-vel to 
look at some of the cost factors, I would just like to restate a 
phrase from my old boss, Ted Bell, who once described the GSL 
^ ® swallowing its own tail. The costs in 

the trbL program are not necessarily directly related to the volume 
of loans that are put put there for students, and I think the work 
that you and your colleagues have done in the reconciliation pack- 
^^.^^ "^^^^ ov^'' a period of 3 years some 
$800 mUhon in cost savings can be achieved without jeopardizing 
access to loans and total loan volume is the k-nd of thinking tha^ 
we are all going to have to be doing over the next couple of years 
with the deficit problem that we have got. 

And those kinds of savings can be put to good use, either for 
other educational programs or to do its share with ihe deficit prob- 
lem. But certainly when we are speaking of the total Federal ap- 
propnations for education when one considers that with a current 
budget of more than $i8 billion, and in the Department of Educa- 
tion, for fiscal year 1985, $3.8 billion aloje was spent on the GSL 
program, I think anything we can do creatively without damagimr 
the basic structure of the program to provide access to loans/biU 
that nevertheless would allow us to achieve some reductions in the 
subsidy costs is a healthy thing to be doing. 

In terms of the public private colleges" concern, I would simply 
say that my phrase "some form" was not intended to draw a dis- 
tinction between public and private colleges, but more to speak to 
the lifflue of the proprietary occupational and vocational sector of 
education that really came into play with the 1972 amendments 
and some form in my mind relates to students' cAm choices about 
whether they wish to seek a more traditional form of education, 
higher education, but whether they wish to seek postsecondary oc- 
cupational and vocational training opportunities. 

I do not, personally, however, think that the original purpose of 
the act, nor the current purpose of the act would have been to pro- 
vide for the entire cost of education at public or private colleges 
regardless of what their own pricing structures may be. I believe 
that the purpose of the act is to provide a part of the cost of in- 
struction and to have the aid targeted to the most needy students 
particularly gift aid. uucu«, 

I have heard one of my friends in the higher education communi- 
ty argue that student loan and student grant and work study ao- 
propnations ought to meet the full costs of instruction at private 
CO eges, and I have studied and taught at both public and private 
colleges as well as the ^year sector. And I would simply say that 
that 18 kind of like an M.D. saying that Medicare appropriations 
ought to rise to meet whatever the doctor wants to charge. 

So I think there is a genuine dynamic tension and a synergistic 
relationship between costKiontainment and appropriations levels 
that we should not appropriate up to whatever the costs are unless 
responsible higher education leaders can show us that those costs 
arejustified and that they are leading to something. 

With respect to some of the other issues that Dr. Brademas 
raised, I think we need to look a little bit more broadly at the ad- 
ministration s role in international education. We have supported 
the language programs that ar« financed under the Education for 
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Economic Security Act of 1984; our National Advisory Report put 
out a study entitled ''Critical Needs in Foreign Languages' in Feb- 
ruary of 1983, with 14 specific policy recommendations. 

We would agree very much with the sentiment of what Dr. Bra- 
demas was expressing about the need for individuals in the United 
States with better foreign language skills, with a greater under- 
standing of the world community. When one looks at the higher 
education community's involvement in that, I think one has to look 
now some 27 years after the passage of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, at a set of fairly mature programs in foreign language 
and area studies. 

And many of the leaders on college campuses and in our centers 
and the language departments are concerned about attracting 
younger people into foreign language and area studies. I think 
there is a critical need, and it was identified in our own advisory 
board's report in 1983, for an emphasis upon teaching and learning 
in the secondary school environment. 

My own academic background in rhetoric, linguistics, and litera- 
ture leads me to think that language learning occurs better for an 
individual if the individual studies a foreign language earlier in 
life. There is a greater natural aptitude for foreign language learn- 
ing. So I think that, as we have trac^itionally supported the role of 
higher education in foreign languages, that we ought to look— and 
we have looked through the Edfucation for Economic Security Act 
and other vehicles, at the situation at secondary level. 

And I would argue that these kinds of reports, as well as the fact 
that the fiscal year 1986 budget submitted for the Fulbright Pro- 
grams in the USIA by the President, included a request for a 20- 
pe^cent increase in funding, are more than mere rhetorical support 
for international education. 

With respect to the research role in NIE, I probably don't have 
time to go into the details of what amounts to a bureaucratic reor- 
ganization. Checker Fynn, I think, like many of us, is concerned 
with the traditional bureaucratic blockage, if you will, between the 
research end and the statistics end of the Department. 

I think certainly on a university campus, from the vantage point 
of a president, one often wrings one's hands seeing how faculties 
and disciplines that ought to be talking to each other, don't, tries 
to think of creative ways to bring them together. So under the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement, we are looking 
for v/ays to improve the linkages within our agency between the 
research function and the statistics function. 

And we are equally concerned with disseminating the results of 
research that has already been done, so that we don t have scholars 
merely talking to each other within the scholarly community, but 
that a number of the studies that have already been completed, 
particularly in effective elementary and secondary education, make 
their way into the hands of local school board members and par- 
ents and the classroom teachers. 

Our emphasis, therefore, in the short-term research field will 
likely be upon the dissemination of what is already known about 
how to create an effective educational environment. 

That pretty much I think exhausts mv list, Mr. Chairman, and, 
again, I am very pleased to be a part of this celebration. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. You j\ii\t used an exprestrion in responding 
and I reacted the same as Dr. Br^^demas did to your suggestion, the 
use of the language that I guess affects us because of ihe earlier 
statements by the Secretary and the President; I don't know who 
started saying it first, but it got a lot of attention in the country. 

Then, in explaining that you didn't think that really meant that 
there was a distinction between public and private, you said you 
didn't think that we had ever had a policy of paying the full cost of 
anyone going to a private instltut'on. 

I would agree with you. 

But under what circumstances with the programs can a person 
obtain enough Federal financial assistance to pay the full cost of 
Vacation in a public institution? At any institutic ii? 

Dr. KiMBERUNG. Well, I think th"*re probably are instances in ex- 
tremely low-cost public institutions for commuting students where, 
in some cases, grants and Federal loans do support the student 
completely. 

Mr. Ford. But that is if you assume that the costs of commuting 
don't reflect the actual cost of education for the student. 

But there is no combination of programs that I can think of read- 
ily that you can put together so that there is no individual or 
family responsibility to pay a part of the cost of the education, as 
it's computed. We can only compute according to the assumptions 
that are made about what those costs might be. 

The difficulty I think that comes is that the Secretary talked one 
time about 13,0vK) young people from families having incomes of 
$100,000 or more who WRre having their way paid through college. 
That left the imprv^ion on the A n^ .-ican people that people they 
considered to be uither well off, were getting f free ride of som^ 
kind. 

Now, laying asid^> the fact that we haven't been able to find very 
much of any kind t >f help going to people from those families, the 
mo3t concern has be^n raised over the the fact that people speak- 
ing for the administration thought that these Federal programs 
paid for somebody's way, it has caused problems for me in this 
way, that people say we're hard-working people and the best we 
can get is 50 percent of what it is going to cost to keep our son or 
daughter at Michigan State this year. 

How do these people get the whole thing paid for? And I have to 
say, I don't know of anyone who gets the whole thing paid for. And 
I think it would be helpful if you ct uld jonvey that to the Secre- 
tary, the fact that if he makes the distinction you make in the way 
that you made it, it will be very helplul in having people under- 
stand. There are a lot of Americans who, as a result of just the^H.* 
comments during this year, have the impression that we are not 
quite leveling with them about the aid available to their children, 
because they want to know what kind of a peculiar lifestyle they 
have to have to get the full free ride that people are talking about. 

I'm sorry to say that the President has repeated this so frequent- 
ly that I think he really believes, not being too familiar with the 
programs, that indeed, we sort of pick up some people and pay 
their whole way, and they might as well go to school as be domg 
comething that takes a little bit more effort because it's easier and 
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And I have difficulty finding students who can really get through 
school with Federal aid without a tremendous amount of effort in 
varying degrees, of course, depending on the ability of the family to 
help them. 

But it does require both family and individual i)articipation and 
effort at the present time. When the budget came up, you'll recall 
the people who prepared the budget suggested that Pell grant re- 
cipients should come forward with I think it was $800 of their own 
money, without realizing that the Pell grant formula already as- 
sesses a family contribution expectation against that student and 
their family, and so it became a form of double taxation. I think 
the Secretary was a little taken aback that members of neither 
party on the committee were at all sympathetic with that idea be- 
cause to him, it seemed at that time, and I hope he doesn't still feel 
that way, that $800 wasn't a big effort from the :^tudent. 

But that's $800 on top of the effort that we've already taken into 
account and that kind of misunderstanding earlier this year has 
contributed to some confusion on the part of people trying to evalu- 
ate the authorization process. 

I would invite you to work further with us so that we can clear 
up these items of confusion. 

Had we had the kind of testimony we had from you today, earli- 
er in this process, you have no idea how much better Mr. Coleman 
and I would have been sleeping in the last few months. Yju have 
made the most positive and articulate statements that I ha^ e heard 
emanating from anyoat ^ince Ted Bell left town. 

And Ted generally had to tell us that quietly. [Laughter.] 
^ But I had despaired that this was going to be forthcoming, ard 
I'm going to spend as much time as I can, when I get back, making 
sure that my Republican members understand that you are think- 
ing like they are. You sound like the Republican members of my 
committee, very frankly, virtually all of them, not all of them, but 
virtually the mcgonty clearly. 

Ard I am personally very pleased— I can't emphasize too much, 
how pleased I am to have you representing the administration with 
your comments here today. 
Did you have anything else you wanted to say, John? 
Mr. Brademas. No, I only want to say, 1 want to associate 
myself, Mn Chairman, with your remarks to Mr. Kimberling, and 
say I'm heartened also by what he's had to say. 

Dr. KiMBERi^'NG. Well, Mr. Chairman and President Brademas, 
my statement was cleared. [Laughter and applause ] 

Mr. Ford. I would like— there are a number i)f students here 
today— and I would like to clear up one or two little* items. First of 
m all, you might be wondering why Tm lucky enough to have these 

two very attractive v/omen sitting here with me. 
I would obsenre, John, that when the first act was passed, there 
^ was a female chairman, but no female professional staff members 

on the committee. Now, 20 years later, we have a male chairman 
and the females are writing the legislation. 

On my right is the minority staff professional here today repre- 
senting the Republicans, Rose DiNapoli, and on my left, Kristin 
Gilbert, who represents tiie mcyority. As you could see, they were 
telling me what was going on all '^uring the hearing, and that's the 
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way It works. People who have spent time in Washington know 
that we make the speeches and they write the legislation. 

So if you re€dly want something very badly in the act, my sugges- 
tion is that you find one of them before we leave. But I would like 
to observe, also, John, that I see a former mjyority staff director of 
this committee back in the back of the room, and I see the minori- 
ty staff director from the last reauthorization. Bill Clohan. For the 
benefit of the students, they were poor but honest students not too 
long before that. 

They are now both very wealthy Washington lawyers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Ford. So you see, there is some benefit in pursuing educa- 
tioii even beyond school. 

With that, we'll recess until-— oh, pardon me. 

I would like to call up Mr. Tom Swan, president of the U.S. Stu- 
dent Association, rr .-esenting almost every university in the 
Nation, and Mr. Roo Patterson, president of Associated Student 
Goveriiment at Southwest Texas. 

Are they still here? I'm sorry. I almost let that one get away 
from me. 

[The prepared statements of Rob Patterson and Tom Swan 
follow:] 



Congressman Ford, on behalf of the student body of Southwest Texas State, I 
would like to welcome you and all of our honored guests here today. We are very 
proud to be conducting this 20th anniversary even on our campus. Standing with 
me is Tom Swan, President of the United SUtes Student Association. Together we 
have prepared a resolution that we would like to present to you. 



Before we present this resolution on behalf of students across the country, Cecilia 
Har Vice President of the United States Student Association, and I would like to 
thi . Southwest Texas President Hardesty, and the Southwest Texas Associated 
Stuaent Government and its President, Rob Patterson, for helping niake this event 
possible. We would especially like to thank Congressman William Foni and every- 
one on his committee, and all the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Postsec^ 
ondary Education for their efTorts over the past five vears in maintaining the feder- 
al aid program for postsecondary education around the country. This resolution was 
passed by both United States Student Association Committee and :he students here 
at SWT. We are e^iving it to you Congressman Ford, as a symbol of our thanks for 
your efforts over the past years on behalf of higher education. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 



Mr. Ford. I would like to recognize the Honorable Wilbur Cohen, 
the former Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, who served 
under President Johnson, and who will introduce the other mem- 
bers of his panel. 

Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, as I said last evening, this is both a 
memorable and historic occasion. 

I have considered it a ringularly great honor to in some small 
way have participated in the formulation of the education legisla- 
tion of the Johnson administration, and that this particular series 
of discusssions here at this great University makes it possible for 
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those of you who are listening to get some idea about the develop- 
ment of this legislation and its importa.nce. 

We have eight participants who will contribute to this discussion. 
We are going to try to limit the initial discussion to about 5 min- 
utes, each. And then have questions and comments. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if the time permits, I would suggest for your 
consideration^ on the part of our panel, to have possibly any ques- 
tions or comments from the audience, if that was feasible. 

Mr. Ford. Let's see how we do with the presentations first. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILBUR J. COHEN, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

Mr. Cohen. I would like to Degin by introducing a little addition- 
al note about the origins of the Higher Education Act. Since the 
chairman gave some discussion about the incremental development 
of 1965, 1 would like to trace, for just a few moments, the origins of 
the 1965 act, that have not yet been disclosed here. 

I came into the Kennedy-Johnson administration on January 20, 
1961, after having been chairman of Pi-esident Kennedy's task 
force on health and Social Security. There was a separate task 
force on education. Within my province, however, fell the discus- 
sion on medical education and work with the medical schools, and 
health professions. 

When the President appointed me Assistant Secretary for Legis- 
lation at HEW, it was my responsibility to bring together all the 
people to work out the strategy as well as the terms and conditions 
of the legislction in that deparcment. 

Immediately upon the failure of the first elementary and second- 
ary education bill, the President called me in and reprimanded me 
on the grounds that I had been unsuccessful in getting even one 
more Republican to help pass the bill in the RuJes Committee. In 
my naive way, I said, well, Mr. President, if I didn't get a Republi- 
can, you certainly didn't get a Catholic to help us, and he agreed 
and said, what are we going to do. 

And I said, well, let's redraft the bill and try again. We did, with 
the help of Adam Clayton Powell who was the chairman of the 
committee in the House, and that failed. President called me in 
again, and reprimanded me. Said, what are we going to do, and I 
said, Mr. President, I've come to the conclusion, we can't get ele- 
mentarv and secondary legislation passed at this time. 

We don't have the support of the southerners because of the 
issue on afRrmative action and civil rights; we don't have the sup- 
port of the Republicans who are advocating States rights and no 
expenditure, and we don't have the support of the Catholics be- 
cause of their fear about not getting money for parochial schools, 
and we just don't have it. 

And he said, what do you suggest we do? So I said, I think we 
should shift to higher education where these issues do not have the 
same imoact, and I said, I base that on my experience with the Hill 
Burton hospital construction bill where Congress h^is always voted 
money fcr the construction of Catholic and Jowish and sectarian 
hospitals without any opposition whatsoever because hospitals al- 
though sectarian run, do not preclude people from other religious 
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sects from being in the hospital, so I said, let's go and build some 
higher education facilities and in the medical field, we can get it 
passed. 

He said, that's a great idea, Wilbur, you go ahead. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, I used the first opportunity to advocate this and I went before 
a committee and I advocated the idea that I would use the matter 
of physicians and nurses as my argument. And a member of the 
opposite party that I represented asked me questions about how I 
could justify spending all this money trying to train physicians and 
lawyers and all these, it had been pointed out, high income people. 

And I said, well Mr. Congressman, you don't realize that our ad- 
ministration is interested in excellence in giving every young 
person a chance at self-fulfillment and we want every A- plus stu- 
dent to be able to get into a medical school, and every A student to 
get into any school that he wants. 

And the Congressman answered me, well, you seem to have a 
very strange iHfia about getting A students in by taxing people who 
make less money to produce people who make so inucli more 
money, and before I had a chance to rebut that, he said, I want to 
ask you a very fundamental question. 

What are you going to do for us C-minus students who really run 
the country? 

So I went back to see the President and told him that it would 
take a little bit longer than I thought to get this education bill 
through Congress. 

Well we persisted, and as you indicated, Mr. Chairman, we then 
went to the Higher Education Facility bill, the bricks and mortar 
bill, and we finally got that through just about the time President 
Kennedy was assassinated, and that made it possible for us, then, 
with the passage of the Civil Rights Act, to win over many of the 
people who had previously voted against it. 

That's really the history of why 1965 is such a big education leg- 
islation, because, until we were able to turn things around to 
higher education, to medical education, get the Civil Rights Act 
through, it was impossible to get a m^gority in Congress to vote for 
this legislation. Otherwise, our hope had been for 1961. 

So I really think that we have neglected to really tell the young- 
er people out there how tough it was to get this legislation through 
in the sixties. It wasn't that easy. We had to forge a combination, 
which you've pointed out, which was bipartisan and which was 
nonpartisan, but we had to overcome three very powerful constitu- 
encies which had prevented any real substantial legislation other 
than the impact legislation of 1950, getting passed by Congress 
since the National Defense Education Act. 

So with that brief introduction about what I consider the great 
historic legislation, I would like to call upon my colleagues, here, 
ar d I would like to then call upon first. Dr. Mackenzie from Grove 
City College as our first participant. We've reordered them some- 
what in order to enable people who have to take planes and leave 
at an early time, and we are very delighted to have Dr. MacKenzie 
on the panel, and he w?ll proceed first. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES S. MacKENZIE, GROVE CITY 

COLLEGE 

Dr. Mackenzie. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it a great privilege to be part of this 
celebration. It is indeed a celebration and I realize the depth of the 
impact that it has had upon our society. I, myself, grew up as a 
poor youngster near Boston, MA. I never thought I'd have the op- 
portunity to go to college. 

I've work^ in the slums with young people, in the slums of 
Boston as well as in the slums of New York City, and I think I 
have some sensitivity to their needs. During the 1960's, I, along 
with many others, sweat blood in the Civil Rights movement, and I 
now head a college which, in spite of reports of the media to the 
contrary, has not discriminated and does not seek the right to dis- 
criminate. 

I say that because ^ am thoroughly in support of some of the 
principles. Of all of j principles that undergird th3 Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, particularly I'm delighted and I rejoice with you 
and celebrate with you, the first goal of that Higher Education Act 
of 1965, which was equadity of access to postsecondary education. 

I rejoice that thin act has opened to higher education access to 
millions of disadvantaged youngsters. At 

submit that there are other considerations which we also ought to 
give our attention to while we are celebrating the great accom- 
plishments of the Higher Education Act of 1965, giving access to 
many millions of disadvantaged young people. 

At the same time, I would also like to suggest that another of the 
goals which are stated as one of the goals of this Higher Education 
Act was the quality of postsecondary education. That the govern- 
ment, the State, was to promote quality of postsecondary education, 
including the maintenance and extension of academic freedom, re- 
sponsibilitv, and educational diversity. 

One of the concerns that I hope the Congress will direct its atter - 
tion to is the fact that Federal domination of postsecondary educa- 
tion has become massive and all pervasive. E!ducators were 
alarmed about the possibility of governmental intrusion into educa- 
tion in 1958. You'll recail that Congress wrote these words into the 
National Defense Education Act, that,'^Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize any department, agency, offi- 
cer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum program of instruction, 
administration or personnel of any educational institution or 
school system." 

My concern is that although the Higher Educa'^ion Act of 1965 
was a great step forward in providing access to disadvantaged 
young people, that ever since 1965, there seems to have been a 
severe acceleration of Government presence. Government influ- 
ence. Government power, upon America's campuses. 

Indeed, if I heard Congressman Ford correctly last evening, he 
even suggests that circumstances are such that these controls may 
not only continue, but also may become stronger. My concern on 
the part of many of us in the private sector is how to retain our 
independence, how to retain the very academic freedom which Aras 
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espoused m the opening statements of the Higher Education Act o' 
1<K>5. 

I'd else like to say that there are many concerns that go along as 
corollaries on the part of many of us in the private sector, and we 
would hope that the Congress, while reauthorizing this very impor- 
tant act, would also give attention to preserving the independence, 
the academic freedom of institutions, for example, like Grove City 
Collie, a school which has not discriminated, does not seek to dis- 
cnmmate, does not accept government funding, and yet, at th 
time, has been compelled because of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1984, has been compelled to withdraw any relationship 
whatsoever even any tenuous relationship with the Pell grant pro- 
gram and has had to try to find for needy students, private funds 
from private sources. 

We are concerned, many of us in the private sector, about the 
increasmg control that as you provide assistance to disadvantaged 
students, would be applied. We would hope that control might be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 

„ We'd also be concerned about the quality, as you said in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, quality as well as freedom and edu- 
cational diversity were extolled, and I guess we are all concerned 
with the reports, for instance, the 1983 National Commission on 
Excellen:* in Education, which declared that the quality of Ameri- 
can education had been declining for nearly 20 ycRrs. It sitid we 
have in effect been committing an act of unthinking unilateral edu- 
cational disarmament, this in spite of the fact that great sums of 
money were being poured into the higher education. 

Many of us would hope that we could address the question of in- 
creasing academic quality, stimulating, motivating the American 
educational scene. 

In conclusion. Mr. Chairman, we at Grove City College, as a 
matter of deep conviction, feel that American education, vrhich has 
been the envy of the world, that we must continue our efforts to 
provide access on the part of any qualified disadvantaged young 
persons, and at the same time, we must take steps to ensure that 
there will not be a decline in quality, perhaps caused by overregu- 
lation or over control of the American educational system. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Dr. MacKenzie follows:] 

Prepared St..timent op Charles S. Mackenzie Ph.D., President, Grove Cr y 

College 

President of Grove City College near Pittebureh Pennsvlva- 
n.a. The Higher Education Act of 1965 has done much to aiiirn^y stSdente 
securing a col ege education. I have great e.-..pathy with disadvantaged young people 
5^oiii^"J*t ^*' "L'^^f '^""^ ^ T"' yea" working among^lim 

bk^ drur[n^i'!fp i.^'*^'M- f?^disadvantagea minorities since I sweat 
blood during the 1960s fighting against discrimination. The College I now head 

Spn'tThiT^^n?*'''''"-"'?:.''*^!"^"?''"""''" '^^ "hows special concern for n^y stu- 
quality educaUon at remarkably low cost. Grove City, for over 100 
years has been committed to quality education at low cost t.nd to nondiscrimina- 
Sngutehcrf rom^^y '^^'^ ""^ thoughts with you and to be in this 

This is a celebration and an evaluation of the Higher Education Act of 1965 This 
histonc leps ation had the noblest of goals, but may I respectfully suggest that it 
has not fulfilled its goals. Section 101 of the Act sUtes "thatit is the iS^nsibtlity 
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of the federal govermnent, i^onsistent with the rights, duties and privileges of States 
and institutions of higher educati(m to promote: 

A. Equality of access to post secondary education. 

B. Freedom of choice to students who wish to participate in poet secondary educa- 
tion. 

C. Quality oi post secondary education including the maintenance and extension 
of academic freedom, responsibility and educational diversity; 

D. Responsiveness of post secondary education to rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomic needs; , ^ ^, , ^ . . 

E. The efficient use of resources in post secondary education . . . through efficient 
planning and management ..." , » , , • ^ ■., 

I submit to you ttiat however noble these statements, and I wholeheartedly sup- 
port each of them, that in the imirfementation of this legislation the federal govern* 
ment has harmed post secondary education and the whole nation. 

First, fedenJ domination of post secondary education has become massive and all 
pervasive. When educators were alarmed about the possibility of govemmentintru- 
skm into education in 1968, Congress wrote these words into the ^atlonal Defense 
Education Act "Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agenpy, officer or mployee of the United States to erercise any direc- 
ti<m, supervision or control ovw the curriculum, program of u»tnicaon, admin^^ 
tion or personnel of any educational institudcm or school system. (Section 102) Yet 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 not only opened the door for maasive fiuiding of 
post secondary education but alao for the exercise of govemnvrnt power and influ- 
ence on most American campuses. Government controls have escalated over smoe 
1966 For example, 1202 onnmiasioina in the 60 States were mandated by the Educar 
tion Amendments ot 1972. These 1202 omimissions in an effort ifj coordinate re- 
sources sometimes have sought to exercise control even in academic matters. In re- 
sponse to tiUe IX of the Education Amendmento of 1972, Federal boreauen^ 
claimed and the VS. Suprrane Court concurred in the Grove C^ty deosim 1^ 
that any post secondary institution which even indirectly benefits from a sim^ M- 
«ral dollar is to be treated as recipient of federal financial assistance and is to be 
under government junsdictrjn, we at Grcrc Citv Go!l*ge in an attempt to avmd 
being treated as a federal recipient have replaced Pell grants with p^vate monies. 
Weoave refused all government fUnds and oontrcd. Yet we wwidar if we ever can 
distance ourselves far enough from federal dollars to continue to be free of govern- 
ment jurisdiction. The aggressive efforts of the federal government to regiUate 
hiriier education have m£Sb ct^legee and universities subservient to and <rflen fear- 
ful of federal power. Federal legklation now threatens the freedom and independ- 
ence of every school in the nation. . ,x j • • ^ 

Secondly, government involvement with hi^ier education has resulted m intense 
politiciiation of education. A host of college presidents today are forced to devote 
significant amounts of time lobbying for more federal dollars instead of devoting 
their energies to education. The strife vfhkh accompanies pohtjcisation has mvadad 
academia producing alienation between public and private oollegea as well as com- 
petition among ^ate schools. Education has beonne a battleground because of 

government intrusion. . . , , _^ a i 

Thirdly, massive government funding also has mduced massive wastefulness on 
American campuses. With money flowing finely in the 1960's and 70s, colleges 
became careless and inefficient. The costo of education iMmd and the government 
instead of demanding efficiency simply increased its fimding of education. , 

Fourthly, massive government f^inding has made many colleges and umversities 
dependent «i govemnwnt larwsse. Paradoxical isn't it that at the same time that 
the government has been doling out huge amounts of taxpayers money to educa- 
tion, it also has been adding ^ormous costs to those schools by requiring huge 
amounts of paperwork and reports. u • ^ 

Fifthly, a dependence on federal dollars has made many educates subservient, 
has stifled creativity and has tended to homogenize post secondary education. Many 
educators have become timid and fearful lest they mcur the wrath <rf government 
agencies who mirfit accuse them of failure to follow some federal pubUc pojcy. So 
v^ see a homogenized network of subservient colleges and universities revlB^ the 
freedom responsibility and diversity which the Higher Education Act of 1966 said 
government ought to promote. Too often educators feel thejr no have resam- 

sibility for the destiny of their instituUons. In this sense, the Act of 1966 has failed 

*^SixS?the maM^^ begun in 1966 has undermined students* and pajro^ 

sense of resoonsibility. Thank flod many Americans still accept responsibiUty for 
their childrens' education. But millions of American families have come to consider 
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that the federal government is responsible for their sons' and daughters' post sec- 
^Mci!^^^'^^"'/ ? ^"""^ continues, the sense of .n.t.ative and r^po?^b>l^y 
»^nl- .T..^^ America great will be eroded more and nore until ^entually 
people everywhere will rely on government rather than upon themselves. If that 
:ifth^irVflir ^•'""'^^ « Peopi? willing to let gov^r^n^ 

errmPn/;.ilhJ^„°„'*''' ^° "S^ '•'^i the quality which the \ct of 1965 said gov- 
mPnT hL,^^n %£r'?'£^ **" ^" undermined by the federal funding and involve- 
ment begun in 1965. I.be leve it is not coincidental that SAT scores declined from 

laucaUon l^^^^^ 'l-.'^^r N^""""" Con'n"s«ion on Excellent i" 

Education declared that the quality of American education had been declining for 
nearly twenty years. The Commission said in its report "A Nation^Ril?' harVe 
rn^ent " committing an act of unthinking, unilateral educational disar- 

w^ilt^^^jJi^^'Uff '".l^V^f" V"^^'^ """^ that educational quality 

M^rL^^Z^ disadvantaged and advantaged. For example, in 1957 the 

IiTl*^- W-ortrt"" «t « level of one year beKind the norm, 

in 1965 a black sixth grader was only a few months behind Or again, in 1960 black 
test scor^i were 68% of white scores but in 1965 black .««re8 TrS 79% of whTte 
scorw^There is evidence that minority education was improving. But in 1980 after 
the federal government had poured 'billions of dollars into American educat o^' 
Twi aSTiS«" 7'^^^ times black mean scores. Though I applaud the facT th^i 
• ino? ?^ L . ""f^* Po«'^'e f<"" many more minority studento to attend colleee 
Ln^f Jrfnt").!!- Higher Education Act also o«ned the d^r fS? whatlll 
been a serious decline in the quality of education both for blacks and whites. In this 
n^aro, the Higher Education Act of 1965 has not achieved its goal of promotiJig 

w!!LI\3°^ ^}*^^ College are wholly committed to policies of nondiscrimination. 
Zl opportunity m access to poetsecondary education for all qualified 

people regardless of race., creed, sex, class or ethnic origin. But we at Grove City 
nf'h^pf J matter of deep conviction feel that government funding and regulation 
nt ^h? education has caused American higher education which his been^e enw 

fte J°,nltn'Si^''"* '? ^'k""""' ^ i^/reedom and independence and to lo^ 
rto once splendid divemity by moving toward one massive, homogenous system di- 
rected by public policy makers in Washington. uniuB^nuuB sysiem ai 
It 18 my hope and prayer that our government will back off. Find ways to assist 
F^fn^JT^^'-i''- 1*"^ '''T".' comproiSising the freedom of the schools tfcy atS 
^J^wVl"'^^ '^'^ *° elimination of discrimination from America's 
Sr^f *'° not wage a campaign of fear and intimidation against schools which 
tt7hJ^"^, ^ ^ ^'^^ ^ ^^""^ P™ved guilty I appeal to you- 
get the federal government off our backs before America's sclhools are crashed more 
deeply subservient mediocrity. President Lyndon Johnson, the patron of the 

th^nt^^^t^r-n with higher education has resulted, however, in 

the introduction of debilitating financial force and political power into education In 
in*!.rfp~ni^ Ilir'"' / '?,Pe™lt hlKher education to be free of government 

public ""'*P°'"^''ly made incapable of guiding the future of the Re- 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Cohen, I feel constrained, for the record, to re- 
spond to a couple of your other comments, but first, the quote that 
you have for the National Defense Education Act, has been used by 
this committee over and over, and as a matter of fact, it is still the 
law which IS set forth in the General Education Provisions Act, 
which IS permanent law, it's not subject to reauthorization as the 
various programs are. 

And we have always strenuously used that in confrontation not 
S'^iir'^j® • bureaucrats in first the Department of 

HtW, and now the Department of Education. 

With respect to my comment last night in response to a question 
that the reason that this act now has 620 pages in it, in part, is 
because we had to become more specific, I would quickly suggest 
that npne of the overly specific language that's ir. there is directed 
at institutions and its students. 
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All of the specificities that we have written in there, with the ex- 
ception of some pronsions regarding requirements for determining 
grant eligibility before permitting rules and things of that kind, is 
aimed at problems we think have been created for institutions by 
regulation. And, indeed, almost all of the language that we have 
incorporated in the bill, has come from members of the committee, 
and it is aimed at circumscribing the exercise of discretion and 
what we have heard from educators to be ove^zealousness on the 
part of the executive branch of the Government. 

And as I said last night, we would prefer to leave to the execu- 
tive branch the making of regulations if we could do it the way we 
did for a number of years and have the authority to veto the regu- 
lation when we thought it went beyond the scope of the law. Since 
we are no longer, because of a court decision, able to do that, we 
must anticipate those areas wl^ere the Secretary, while it's not the 
Secretary who writes the regulations, he or she signs oft on them, 
would exercise that discretion so that we are sure, or reasonably 
sure, that as we perceive the law now, there won't be a regulation 
that imposes new conditions or different conditions on our institu- 
tions. 

So I want you to clearly understand that Tm not aware, just off 
the top of my head, of any provision that we have put into the leg- 
islation up to this point, that is aimed at circumscribing the action 
of people in institutions, other than the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. So we are in concurrence with the main 
thrust, as I understand it, of what you are trying to do. 

I'm afraid I can't answer you about what became the subject 
matter of the Grove City Court decision because, basically, you are 
talking about the Civil Rights Act, and while specific provisions 
were enacted by this committee, title IX of that act, control of 
those matters was determined in 1964, with the passage of the Cvil 
Rights Act. 

And the quarrel that has developed amongst people is on the in- 
terpretation of the requirements of that Civil Rights Act, which 
now seems to have changed. Congress, as you know, is struggling 
with legislation to try to unscramble the uncertainty that has been 
a result of those decisions and I can't predict how that's going to be 
done b*H»use it is no longer possible to legislate rather simply on 
that m tter. We found ourselves enmeshed in abortion issues; we 
found ourselves enmeshed in church affiliation questions that had 
never been raised in prior attempts to legislate. 

And so unfortunately, the legislation by reason of the very 
strong concerns of some groups over the possibility that you might 
have the liberty to do something on campus has, unfortunately, 
gone bsj'ond what is acceptable to those of us who indeed would 
like to impose the Civil Rights Act in the way it had been imposed 
in the past. Unfortunately, the price we now have to pay for that 
would be to impose further restrictions that some of us find objec- 
tionable. 

So our difficulty there is that that legislation is not moving pri- 
marily because of the reluctance of members of this comniittee and 
the Judiciary Committee to accept those additional restrictions on 
the activities of institutions in the case in one instance of the possi- 
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bihty of health insurance for employees that incidentally carried 
with It payment for medical treatment for abortion. 

And in the other case, the question of exemption for schools that 
historically have been exempt if they were "affiliated," and now 
would be exempt if they were "associated" with any religious 
group. But we don't know what that means. We don't know how 
many schools that covers and exactly what those terms mean 
They ve never been interpreted. 

But we are wrestling with the last problem that you mentioned, 
but the first two, I think we have resolved in ways that you will be 
pleased with. 

T ^"^^ Chairman, you have two former secretaries of 
HEW on this distinguished panel, and I'll only speak for myself 
when I say why I support your being more specific in the new legis- 
lation, and that is because, if you are a secretary of HEW, at least 
in my case, I sat around a long time trying to figure out what the 
intent of Congress was on a number ox occasions, and then I found 
that there was in the legislative history, contradictory statements 
by the House and the Senate on the same piece of legislation, I 
would have preferred for Congress to have decided that issue by 
legislation, rather than making me decide what the legislative his- 
tory was. 

So, especially on the basis of what has happened in the last few 
years, we have more riders on the appropriation bill reconciliation 
legislation, and the interference of 0MB. I have come to the con- 
clusion, which I was not of the position let's say 30 years ago, that 
It IS much better for Congress to decide in the legislation what it 
means, than to have somebody else decide that question. 

So I come down in general for longer bills today in order to be 

uiOie speCiiiC. 

But since we have another distinguished former Secretary or I 
*^^' distingaished Secretaries of 

HEW that there have been, and I'm very glad to be able to intro- 
duce nriy colleague. Secretary Califano. 

I might say, which I didn't before, that I'm not taking a long 
time to intrcxiuce everyone because the biographical introductions 
are contamed m the pamphlet giving the background of each one 
so if you want to refer to that, you can. 

However, I do want to say, Joe, while you weren't here, there 
was a considerable discussion why in higher education we should 
train so many physicians and lawyers who make so much money, 
and at some appropriate time, several people in the audience have 
said that I should bring that question up, so I advise you now of 
that potential question arising. Secretary Califano. 

Mr. Caufano. Thank you. Secretary Cohen. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, FORMER 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Mr. Caupano. I would note, before making some general com- 
ments, that 8 years later, whwi I became Secretary, there was no 
concern about what Congress intended. The education laws had 
grown by a few hundred pages, I think largely because of the lack 
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of trust between Ck)ngress and the Nixon administration over the 

So i think the point that the chairman made was well ^en. I 
don't think any of it was really directed at schools. It was directed 
at telling the Secretary or the Department what to do. 

One other preliminary remark, Mr. Chairman, you may not re- 
member, rm sorry I was late, but the last time I testified or was 
supposed to testify before your committee was tluly ly, my, and 
on the way to the hearing, I was fired. So when I landed here in 
San Marcos, I thought I should check with my office and make 
sure everything was OK. i, u «*«f^ 

I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if I could submit a state- 
ment for the record, and not read it? ^ . *u j 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, it will be entered in the record m 
full, and you can supplement it or comment on it ;n any way you 
want to 

Mr Caufano. I would, I guess, like to make a general comment 
and then deal with some of the things that Dr. MacKenae men- 
tioned at the end of his testimony, since I have such fond memories 
of Grove City Ck)llege from my days in office. 

I think that the whole thrust and object of virtually all the edu- 
cation legislation, at its best, has been to provide funds *<> elemen- 
tarv and secondary schook. and funds to colleges. With all the di- 
rectives in all 600 pages, by tmd large there has been remarkably 
little interference with curricolum or the academic world. 

And I think that when you go back to the words of Resident 
Johnson, repeatedly, when he was signing and proposmg and 
urging Congress to pass legislation, he was dnving home the fact 
that the basic responsibility rested with parents, with local immu- 
nities, with school districts, with universities, not with the federal 
Government, but that the Federal Government should encourage 
and provide assistance. j i. r 

Second, I guess I think there is room, if I were an educator, for 
some concern about Federal involvement in higher education, but 
not the concerns that Dr. MacKenzie mentioned. I really, 1 think 
that in a society that is pluralistic, and a society that holds as one 
of its precious values, equal opportunity and a fwr chance tor ev- 
erybody, that it would be inexcusable that if with Federal tunds, 
particularly funds that are designed to provide a fair chance tor 
people that wouldn't otherwise have it, there were not a require- 
ment that there be no discrimination. I think that any other situa- 
tion is intolerable, and inappropriate for our society for the values 
we hold, and I would hope that somehow or other, that Congress 
can make clear its intent which I for one, at least, believe the bu- 
preme Court misread in the Grow Cttv decision. . „ j 

What I guess surprised me. Dr. MacKenzie, when you talked 
about concern, my concern about higher education and the federal 
Government would be that there are some universities that are dis- 
tinctly dependent for tremendous proportions of their funds, upon 
the Federal Government. The developing colleges get 90 percent or 
more of their money from the Federal Gfovernment and can t live a 
day without it. They could not opt to do what you did, for example, 
at Grove City, and some of our finest universities, like MTI and Lai 
Tech, because they get so much research money from the federal 
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, Not, incidentally, under the laws that Chairman Ford is enact- 
ing, but under the laws relating to the Defense Department S 

Srve?ntpn^T^ ^"•^ ^"^--^y DepartmentTnd tK, ^tE; 
Government is haying an impact on curriculum, and there if I 

FinX^M^ a university I would be concerned ahoTt that Spact 
Unally, Mr. Chairman, I wou d-let me just close we've eot ^ int 

620 or 720 or 800 pages of legislation telling the Department what 
to do. we have to have a much greater sense of civiSty and SSt 
t^STt^ ^^'Z^ the Congr^. I don't think it has a^y! 
thing to do with partisan politics, I think it has everything to do 
with a group of legislators feeling that, increasingly^unS the? 
dot eye^j "i'\and cross every "t," there will not be on a continE 
sustained basis, good-faith efforts to do what Congress told tS tf 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

[Statement of Joseph A. Califano, Jr., follows:] 

Statement of Joseph A. Caufano Jr ' 

Start program to give pre-schoolere a leg up; Title I of thrEl^mento^^H 1?^ 
ary Education Act to jielp disadvantaged kii keen uo lnhTJ!^ ^°"u^' 
dropped out of high school or were nouS^^e^^uS^ s3ent aW S^bSak d^n'^^e 

r^pn^l^^l^Tor^'^^T^^^ from to 

partner m the Washington office of Dewey, Ballantme! BusTiby, P^mer & 
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Working in a true partnership with, in his words, ' the great, fabulous 89th Con- 
gre88'\ Johnson catapulted the Federal government from the role of supernumerary 
to that of a msgor player in the nation's educational system. Between 1964 and 1967, 
the Federal investment in education tripled from less than $3 billion to more than 
$8 billion. Today, Federal spending approaches $40 billion. 

Have these programs worked? When Lyndon Johnson maugurated the Great Soci- 
ety at the University of Michigan in 1964, he noted that 8 million adult Americans 
had not finished 5 years of school; 20 million hadn't finished 8 years and 54 million 
hadn't completed high school. Today, only 3 million haven't finished 5 years, 8 mil- 
lion haven't completed 8 years, and 28 million haveu't finished high school. 

Of all the education programs enacted in the rush of Great Society legislaltion, 
none have been more successful than ihc^ v^raated under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. The most spectacular successes have been the student aid programs. College 
enrollment doubled between 1964 and 1978, from less than 5 million to more than 
10 milhon, and has topped 12 million this fall. In the College Work-Study program, 
some 10 million student j<te have been created; about 7 millitm Education Opportu- 
nity grants have been made, plus another 20 million under the Pell Grant program 
which was abided in 1972; ^d more than 27 million guaranteed loans have been 
made. 

These programs have been critical to the improved status of minorities in this 
country. As recently as 1966, the number of black students attending college was 
only 282,000. By 1974, black enrollment had risen to 814,000 and by 1982 to more 
than one million. The proportion of black students megoring in business has climbed 
from 5 percent in 1966 to 18 percent Between 1972 and 1983 the number of Hispan- 
ICS enrolled douUed from 242,000 to more than half a million students. 

Significant change also has taken place in the enrollment of minorities in profes- 
sional schouis, particularly in law and medical schools, Law schools as recently as 
1969 ha- a black enrollment of 3 percent By 1979 it nad risen to 4.2 percent and 
total minority enrollment was 8.1 percent. Medical schools, many of which excluded 
black studen s until after World War 11, had only a 2.7 percent black enrollment in 
1968. By 198*') black enrollment had risen to 5.7 percent and minorities were 7.9 per- 
cent of the cotal medical school population. The magnitude of change is illustrated 
by the fact that 3,000 black students were enrolled in medical schools in 1974 at a 
time when there were only 6,000 black physicians in the nation. 

These striking gains in higher and professional education are evidence that im- 
provements in the economic and occupational status are the product of minority stu- 
dents' own efforts to acquire education and skills, aided by laws that attack discrim- 
ination barriers, and not a reflection of preferential treatment by government. Be- 
tween 1961 and 1982, the proportion of black people in professional ann technicai 
jol» rose from 4.6 percent to 10 percent; the proportion in executive, managenal and 
administrative jobs increased from 2.5 percent to more than 5 percent. 

For those blacks and Hispanics who have broken through in the past two decades 
to better education, more skilled jobs and higher pay, there have been the familiar 
rewards of middle-class status. They are far more likely than in the past to own 
their own homes, to be part of families that never suffer the tragedy of infant death 
and to live to become senior citizens. 

The higher education programs have also been instrumental in the advances in 
the status of women. There was a time, not so long ago, that a family of moderate 
means had to choose which among its children would go to college. If it simply 
Wdsn't possible to send them all, the son was more likely to get what support the 
family could muster. As a result, in 19ou just over one-third of college students were 
female; today, more than half are female. 

The highe ' education programs adopted in the 1965 Act have been supported by a 
host of othet programs. 

The Hea** Start program has given 9 million pre-school children a better chance 
to succeed in their studies. 

Title I (now Chapter 1) if the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has 
helped disadvantaged childrei; in some 30,000 schools catch up and keep up with 
their peers in reading and mathematics. This year, 4.7 million students are being 
helped. The program has provided more than $40 billion in assistance to school dis- 
tricts since 1965. 

The Talent Search, Upward Bound and Special Services programs, which had 
their origins in the poverty program, encourage minority high school students to go 
to college and help them succeed once they enter college. They now help half a mil- 
lion young people each year. 
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For milhoivs of other Americans not college-bound, the Job Corps. Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, and the National Alliance for Businessmen provided 
new skills. 

For the most part, these and other programs that crcatetl the Federal role in edu- 
catif n have endured. Together, these programs changed, probably forever, the gov- 
ernment 8 laissez-faire attitude toward the educetion of the pc.' r and minorities. 
Even the present Administration, which has sought to slash spending for educaUon 

grograms. has supported Head Start. The cluster oT programs that originated ir the 
rreat Society years placed the disadvantaged on the nation's education agenda and 
they have been there ever since. 

Tiie impact of the federal role in education goes far beyond the dollar spe.it. Pro- 
grams like Head Start and Title I established the principle that assistance U more 
? w^L^^^u'""'*^. ? childhood years. The higher education programs have es- 
tablished the principle that there should be no economic barrier to anyone who can 
benefit from higher education. 

In general, the federal role has been most effective when it provides funds with as 
few strings as possible, providing maximum freedom to state and local school sys- 
tems for the most Pfrt The Elemertary and Secondary Education Act tracks this 
principle, p^trnding funds under formula to disadvantaged children v ho need com- 
pensatory education. The Dulk of the funds provided under the Higher EducaUon 
Art are also provided by formula and standard needs analyses with some discretion 
left to the collegia financial aid officer. 

'Hiere are also matters of overriding national concern that aflFect the cohesion of 
our society-de^egreMtion, bilinjpiai educaUon. and educaUon for handicapped chil- 
dren, for example— that merit fedoral resources. The national government should 
even provide funds for experimental lo al and state programs (including those for 
teachers), research, aid the dissemination of materials among f :hool systems. But a 
troubling tendency develops in the educaUon bureaucracies, in both the executive 
and the Congress, to set curriculum priorities from Washington. In the 19708. 
pressed by special int'erest ( roups, the Congress provided mort and more funds for 
relati ely narrow spylic suojecto of education (metric education or enviromental 
studi&i) and cbjects of ooncem (the gifted or developmentelly disabled child). Indulg- 
ing these .^ndencies moves the federal government closer to involvement in what 
our children are ♦augnt. It is one thing to give school districts money to test new 
ways of teachinr -iisic skills; providing money to teach a specific subject is an order 
ot intnisive mag«ncude closer to interfering in school curriculum. 

This is not a conservative-liberal issue. A Russian sputnik can cause conservaUves 
to stampede to mandate more ccience educaUon from Washington as efiectively as 
some liberals rushed legislatively to champion black studies from the floor of Con- 
gress in the late 1960s. The issue is not whether the cause is worthy; granting that, 
the quesUon persists about the appropriate role of the federal government. 

In the case of hihngual education, the intended beneficiaries— non-English speak- 
ing chUdren-became helpless victims of weak government management in the face 
of shortsighted ethnic politics. During the Johnson years, my interest in bilingual 
education was promoted by sociologist's James Coleman's 1966 study of education 
opportunitv which showed that studento of Mexican. Puerto Rican, and American- 
Indian backfrround were co.->pleting high school at achievement levels far below the 
national norm. Language schc-Js, meanwhile, were compiling persuasive e\ dence 
that children learn most readil> in their native language. In 1968, the Congiess en- 
fk ,A^c''tJ?^'"'"®"°^^^^"«^ bilingual-edc'ation demonstraUon program to 

the 1J65 Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The purpose of this program 
was to teach non-English-speaking children English as rapidly as possible; and to 
teach other courses in their nativf^ language until they could be taught in English 
1 he hope was that this would help prevent bilingual students from failing while 
they learned English. ^ e w t 

When I returned to government as Secretary of HEW in 1977, I found that the 
program had become a captive of bicultural politics and that too little attention was 
paid to teaching children Englif:., and far too many children were kept in bilingual 
classes long after they acquired the necessary proficiency to be teught in English. In 
this case an important national education purpose hadf become subverted through 
the mteraction of the bureaucracy and narrow interest groups. 

As Lyndon Johnson put it in 1965, the federal government "can contribute to .x>. 
yidinff the necessary and needed tools. But tne final decision, the last responsibifiity. 
.he ultimate control, must, and will, always rest with local communities.'*The must 
in Johnson s quote was hortatory; the will was hope. But he was right. We should 
not confu&e the resiwnsiblity for education or further encourage interest irrnups to 
seek at the federal level what they cannot obtain at state and ' >cal levels Responsi- 
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bility for education of our children should be fixed firmly on their parents and 
teachers, and the federal government should not act to weaken, but rather to en- 
hance that reeponsibility 

In higher education, the Federal government's direct control over colleges and 
universities has been limited to setting criteria for participation in federal programs 
or e.i£ibility to receive federal contracts. As in the case of elementary and second- 
ary education, the federal government has identified and supported specific areas of 
national int-^rest and concern: the G.I. Bill that helped World War II veterans 
pursue higher education; the National Defense Education Act in 1958 that estob- 
Iished loans and fellowships and foreign language institutes; and the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act of 1963 that provided loans to students of medi- 
cine, dentistry and osteopathy. 

In addition tc> these tan?eted federal priorities, the federal gove* nment has, since 
the enactment the first Morrill Act in 1862, sought to maint:un and strengthen 
the capacity and quality of America's institutions. The Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 provided loans and grants for college classrooms, laboratories and librar- 
ies. 

Since 1965, however, the primary federal role and the primary expenditure of fed- 
eral funds has been to increase access to higher education or qualified students in 
financial need and to provide them with the opportunity to choose among public 
and private institutions. This has been accomplished through the various student 
financial aid programs ^hich track students rather than directly supporting institu- 
tions or particular curricula. 

Despite the arm's length approach in the student aid programs, there is no d^ lut 
that the federal government, by virtue of its $20 billion per yer investment, is a 
powerful force in higher education. Federal spending not only includes $8 billion per 
year in assistance to students and institutions, but more than $10 billion in grants 
anu contracts from the Defense Department, Agriculture Department, Energy De- 
partment, NASA and others. Research and development spending alone approaches 
$7 biUion each year. 

Many colleges nnd universities, notably those with high enrollments of needy stu- 
dents, receive up to 90 percent of their revenues from the federal government in the 
form of student aid. Other?, like the Massachusetts and California Institutes of 
Technology receive more thai^ a quarter of a l^^hon dollars a year in revenues from 
t. e federal government. 

Under these circumstances, it is unrealistic to believe that the national govern- 
ment does not become involved decisively, if indirectly, in some curriculum deci- 
sions in major universities. The competition for federal research funds is intense. 
An integral part of winning that competition is to have on the faculty the scientific 
and intellectual talent to fill the government's research needs; having such talent 
dictates many courses offered at major universities. Our national defense, energy, 
and other high technology efforts must have access the best and brightest min<fi. 
But we must remain alert to ensure that federal priorities do not unduly distort the 
claims of academic and intellectual freedom. 

America h^s made ^at progress since 1965, but we still have much to do His- 
panics and blp.cks continue to be underrepresented in almost every higher education 
program in all types of institutions Retention and graduation rates also lag behind 
those of whites, inadequate preparation and economic hardships are behind many of 
these statistics. 

Y. ur efforts to strengthen fhe Higher Education Act, Mr. Chfcirman, and those of 
your colleagues, are essential to the future of our young Americanp and to the coun- 
try as a whole. You are building upon the work of many Congresses and of Demo- 
rratic and Republican administrations alike. The alternative is to return to a time 

.len tne college a young man or woman entered— or indeed whether a young 
American went to college—was determined by the size of his or her parents' income, 
rather than by he brains and talent God had given. 

Admittedly, I have come to this subject with a bias For almost four years, I was 
privileged serve as Lyndon Johnson's Special Assistant for Domestic Affairs. 
Later, a» Secretary of HEW, I worked with you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Brademas. and 
yjur colleag\ies in the House and Senate in the development and passage of the 
Middle Income Assistance Act. I watched Johnson sign 60 education bills into law as 
part of his Great Society. He believed, and taught me, that "poverty has many 
roots, but its tap root is ignorance." And many times I heard him say that if South- 
west Texas State Teachers College had cajt just ten dollars more a year, he couldn't 
have afforded to go there. 

U was Lyndon Johnson • goal to open the door of opportunity to millions who 
didn t have a chance to «ct a college education. With the work of this committee 
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and the Congress, that door which has stood open wide f- - ^wenty years, will contin- 
ue to welcome generations of students. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Secretary Califano. 

I have just checked with the gentleman who has been legal coun- 
sel for the committee, there are at least two occasions where we 
knocked down your regulations after your people had written 
them, and there was a bipartisan and unanimous consensus that 
we didn't like the w&y the regulations were, and at that time, we 
still had the power to veto, and in both instances, you were gra- 
cious enough, wht-i confronted with the possibility that that would 
be done, to simply withdraw them and go back to the right way 

In those days, we were ab^e to do that. We could say, look, if you 
persist in this regulation, we will have Congress attempt to over- 
rule, and the Secretary said, quite wisely, well, I don't want that 
kind of a compromise and let's see if we can't do it a different way 
and in both instances, after that the regulations were rewritten in 
a better way. 

We can't do that in the Congress any longer. 

Mr. Cohen. I might add, though, Mr. Chairman, that I once 
counted the number of ^hings in the Appropriations Committee 
report that told the Secretary how to run HEW; there were 86 pro- 
visions in the 1968 Appropriation Act which specifically told the 
Secretary to spend the money this way or that way. So there are 
other ways of doing this, hci it is true that the Secretary has to 
balance congressional intent, impression, and instructions, with 
many times different points of view, and I once even looked at the 
Senate committee report, which told me to do something different 
than the House committee report did. 

So there are lots of—I understand your problem, but very few 
people take time to delineate what the problems of a Secretary are 
m trying to figure out what Congress means. 

Joe, you want to make just a comment? 

Mr. Caufano. If you wanted to know what happened in those 8 
years, in the first full year I was Secretary, there were more than 
500 instructions in the House and Senate reports, of which about 
40 were contradictory in the appropriations bills. 

Mr. Cohen. I didn't have that many but maybe I helped develop 
more for you than for me. 

We are very fortunate, now, as our next witness to have Mr. 
Atwell testify. The American Council on Education has always 
been a very great supporter of educational legislation and I'll just 
say, during my period of time and in connection with the Higher 
Education Act that I had anything to do with, the American Coun- 
cil of Education was a method of getting the participatory role of 
American education in the initial framing ir tue executive branch 
of the legislation. So we are glad to hear from you, Mr. Atwell. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT ATWELL. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Atwell. Mr. Chairman and Professor Cohen, there are not 
too many titles that are more elevated than Secretary, but per- 
haps, professor in my industry is one of those. 
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Mr. Califano. You know, Dr. At well, let me explain it, the big 
difference is that Secretaries don't have tenure. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Atwell. You noticed that, did you? 

It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that the timing of this whole 
celebration and the timing of your hearing is excellent. You 
couldn't ask for a more opportune moment to have a hearing of 
this kind. Your own committee will next week, the full committee, 
will begin to deal with the subcommittee's version of the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. i • . t 
Ard ^ think that's just excellent. You may not know this, but 1 
am pleased to report to you that you will receive, if you have not 
already, back in Washington, a letter of support for the subcommit- 
tee's version of this legislation, as it is being put before the full 
committee. That letter of support comes on behalf of six of the 
major higher education Presidentially based associations. 

Now, that may not sound like very much, may not mean very 
much to the audience, but let me tell you, when we finally agree 
on something, it only comes after a long struggle It took us, 
indeed, I think too long to do this, but we are all behind this sub- 
committee and its legislation. , rx- 

I think that part of the reason for that is the excellent drafting 
that you've done, and I think part of the reason is that we are ral- 
lying around a Federal role in higher education at a time when 
that Federal role is being challenged. We have a challenge, ind^, 
to the entire 20-year history of the Federal commitment in higher 
education, a commitment that goes back even before, as was noted, 
back before the Higher Education Act of 1965, but we have an ad- 
ministration which is certainly attempting to dismantle the com- 
mitments of the past 20 years, and they really do so I think, for 
two reasons. , , , 

One, because they really believe that the Federal Government 
does not have a very important role and has a very limited role in 
the area of higher education. I say that because I find some contra- 
diction between Mr. Kimberling's testimony this morning, and the 
realities as we have experienced them in terms of the administra- 
tion's own proposals in the past several years. , u • i 

And I think also we are experiencing this withdrawal, obviously, 
because of the monstrous Federal deficit, a deficit brought on, I 
might add, in large measure by the excessive tax cut of 1981 and 
what some of us believe is a bloated defense budget. 

And the administration, in turning to discretionary domestic pro- 
grams to bear the brunt of its efforts to deal with this deficit, 
seems to view education as a welfare program. When in fact, as has 
been brous:ht out here so eloquently by so many speakers including 
Presider.i. Hardesv, education as we know is not an expenditure but 
an investment, and its very difficult in Federal budget terms to rec- 
ognize what is certainly an essential difference in the business 

Education is really an investment in our national defense; it is 
an investment in economic growth and a strong economy clearly 
depends on an educated citizenry. It depends on a trained and re- 
trained work force who will, as was suggested, pay taxes, not eat 
taxes. ^ ^ 
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^S^iflL ^ .r^^ Government simply hc;s to stay with a major 
commitment throughout higher education, and therefore, I think 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act in the way that 
your subcommittee proposes, will bear out the commitment^ that 
we have seen over the past 20 years. 

u,LrT"^ to comment also, on some things said this morning 
which I think is one of the thmgs we were supposed to do. And to 
say that, i think, as I read the history of the past 20 years, the Fed- 
fn^i.5''\!T"^"** commitments in respect to student financial aid 
include both access and choice. And Secretary Kimberling spoke of 
tfZ' " * ? P^** 'Choice, and choice ^mply 

means that, for me, at least, that a student has the opportunity to 
go to an institution best suited for the student and at no point in 
contradiction to what we heard this morning, at no point have I 
heard anyone seriously a^nif that student aid should pay for the 
entire cost of education, fh .t simply has not been seriously prS 
posed by anyone I'm aware Oi". j y ^ 

.u'^^.u^^""^ were coi iments made this morning that would 

^M^ioll ^u'l^u^ ^ cost-containment. 
Keterences to the high price cfsome institutions. I not only believe 
that cost containment certainly would be ironic for an administra- 
f ^ supports deregulation on all levels to discuss cost con- 
tainment m the area of higher education, but aiso I'll just simply 
?i?ff -t-^ ^ u"*^ as student aid is declining in terms of the price 
that IS being charged, and is such a small part of the way any stu- 
w L?™ ^ """^ °^ education, there is just no basis what^ever 
for seriously considering anything of that sort. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you. 

One of the unheralded aspects of the development of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 ancT the succeeding reauthorizations, was 
Ihl fcll^"^ ^ arrangements that, while 

the Federal Government had a significant leverage role, or an in- 
centive role m all of the legislation, that the Statei and elementary 
and secondary area, the localities as well as private as well as 
public institutions all had a role. p aa wen as 

It is in my opinion probably the most creative federalism piece of 
legislation that was ever enacted because it had to-or the two 

&!!?f 0?^^^'^**'°"'.''?^ *° ^""8 together, not only the role of the 
Federal Government, the role of the States, the role of the local- 
Stf ""-^f* "n^T"' P"^H^ institutions in what political sci- 

ri f!^ will call pluralism or devolution or decentralization, but 
really put together m the 2 or 3 years that I was in any way re- 
sponsible with Commissioner of Education Frances Keppel, and 

ater with Mr. Califano, in bringing all these disparate but impor- 
tant forces m our American political and institutional life together 
m an organized way. "^cluci 

That wasn't quite true in 1961, 1962, 1963. There was tremen- 
dous fear that the Federal Government would supercede the role of 
btates m the education area. And we had to work with a lot of dif- 
ferent Governors and State agencies to do that. 

So I m particularly happy today to have on our panel a very re- 
markable representative of the State agencies, the Honorable Wil- 
helnnna Delco, from the Texas House of Representatives, who I 
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hope will bring out that particular part of the relationship which is 
very very mmiy times overlooked in the historical development of 
this legislation. 
Representative Delco. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILHELMINA DELCO, TEXAS HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Ms. Delco. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chair- 
man 

I would like to preface my remarks by saying that I have already 
submitted testimony to the Senate Education Committee and I'll be 
glad to see that you get those remarks, as well. 

I was invited to testify before the Senate by Senator Stafford on 
behalf of the National Conference of State Legislatures. \nd we 
made three points in that presentation that were very importa nt to 
the States. 

One obviously was the importance of the continuing Federal role 
in student aid. The other was a concern that is already a matter of 
policy on record for the National Conference, and that is support 
for the historically black colleges. States feel that there's a very 
strong role for historically black colleges to play in higher educa- 
tion and strongly encourage the Federal Government to continue 
ite part in that role. 

TTie third aspect of that was a serious concern about the empha- 
sis being placed in the name of research on science and mathemat- 
ics and high technolc^, very often at the expense of what was con- 
sidered the foundation of postsecondary education, and that's a 
broad based liberal arts education. That as we try to increase the 
pool of knowledge, and as we try to increase the economic thrust of 
our country through postsecondary education, it is also important 
to realize that we are also talking about a well-educated citizenry, 
and in that aspect, there is a value for the liberal arts. 

Now, I'd like to coniment on what Mr. Cohen suggested, and also 
on what happened this morning in the presentations made at that 
time. 

First of all, I think it's very important to recognize that the pri- 
mary resronsibility for the provision of education in our country is 
a State r(^ponsibility. Constitutionally, it is a State responsibility, 
and overwhelmingly, the dollars that have been put nto education 
have been State dollars. Now, that's not to say there are separate 
pockets of dollars because people, when they pay taxes, they pay 
taxes. They don't make the fine distinctions as to where those 
taxes particularly are going. 

But I think it is also important to recognize that one of the rea- 
sons the Federal Government has played a substantial role in edu- 
cation is because the States have abdicated for a long period of 
time, that very important role in some aspects. One of those as- 
pects was the recognition of the importance of research. Tradition- 
ally, institutions have gone out to private sources for research and 
the Federal Government made possible the opportunity for States 
to develop research projects in a number of areas with Federal dol- 
lars, independent of State appropriations. 
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Another very important area is the whole question of affirmative 
action. It is to say, in fact, that education does not belong to the 
few, it belongs to the many. And so the question of access becomes 
a very important one, and the States were lagging behind before 
the Federal Government through the Morrill Act in saying that 
you don't provide eoucation just for academics you provide broad- 
based economy-based education, if you will, througi agricultural 
mechanical colleges, land grant colleges, if you will, that kind of 
education. 

The Federal Grovemment also set the tone in education when it 
talked about the GI bill, saying the people who left to serve their 
country had a right to come back to more than what they left, and 
so since a lot of States could not absorb the GVs coming back in 
regular work force, higher education represented an opportunity 
for people, if you will, tc expand their horizons, and the Federal 
Government played a very important role in that. 

In the Higher Education Act that we are talking about today, it 
said that higher education should not be a function of whether or 
not you had enough money to go to school. Tf you had the ability 
and could benefit from that process, there ought to be available to 
you, the opportunity, not just from a personal standpoint, or even a 
State standpoint, but for the benefit of our own country. I would 
suspect at this point, as we look at the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, our country is on the threshold of a new 
economic era. 

And the cornerstone of that era has to be as much education 
based as anything else. Tiiat even as we in Texas talk about chang- 
ing our economic thrust because the resources that we have reli^l 
on for so long, oil and gas, are depleting we are looking further and 
further afield for ways to support our citizens and our needs in 
Texas. And one of th<; ways to do that is the so-called education 
information high technology society. 

All of that economic thrust is firmly education-based. And so it is 
in the best interests of our State to explore the opportunities to 
maximize the cniucation of all our citizens. Beyond that, if we look 
at demographics in Texas and across the Southwest particularly, 
but surely in the rest of our country, we are seeing that the new 
growth in our State is increasingly minority, and if we look at the 
minority development and intent to educate to the maximum abili- 
ty, all of our people, we are saying that not only are we benefiting 
the individuals who happen to be minority or female, we are bene- 
fiting our State. Because in the final analysis, those of us who must 
depend upon the productive wage earners in the future for our 
Social Security benefits and our health care benefits, it is in our 
best interest for that to be an educated people who are able to earn 
the kinds of salaries that will support the kind of welfare programs 
that we have been accustomed to in our working lives. • 

It is very important to keep the emphasis in all of this on stu- 
dents, as President Hardesty suggested. One of the concerns that 
the State has is the fact that the students are a part of a State 
system of education. Cooperation in Texas between public institu- 
tions and piivate institutions has been good, but I think that as the 
emphasis in the Federal Government has gradually shifted from 
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grants programs to loan programs, we ar? in fact, as was suggested 
earlier today, overburdening students. 

When we in Texas had legislation last summer to talk in terms 
of reform of K~12 education; one of the key points in that legisla- 
tion was enhancing the pool of quality teachers. If we say to young 
people as they go into higher education that they must assume a 
greater percentage of the cost, personally, of their own education, 
we do impact their career choices personally but even more so, we 
impact the quality of students who are able to afTord to go into the 
lower paying service kinds of jobs, one of which surely must be 
teaching. 

And I think that it's very important to keep that balance be- 
tween what we call the student responsibility for their own educa- 
tion and the benefit to the State of good education by good ^ant 
programs. In Texas when we were forced, the last sesssion, tc pass 
a tuition increase bill for the first time since 1957, a very strong 
part of that increase was a substantial commitment to grants pro- 
grams for students, and i would strongly urge you, Mr. Chairman, 
in consideration of this legislation, to reccignize there's a point 
where, even though on the books it looks cost-effective, it is not in 
the long run when students have to make a decision as to whether 
or not they can buy books or food. 

And whether or not they can afford a $25,000 debt in the name 
of getting two initials behind their name when those initials might 
be more costly in terms of making job choices than if they went out 
and got a job doing something else. I think its very important, also, 
to mention one other thing. 

This morning when we talked about international education and 
the impact of that, most of the focus of the discussion was on train- 
ing American students: American students in foreign languages; 
American students to understand cultures in countries abroad, be- 
cause that v»as clearJy obviously in the best interests of our coun- 
try. 

I would like to point out the importance, particularly to those of 
us in Texas, of having students from other countries have the bene- 
fit of education in the United States. Some of the best brains par- 
ticularly we may have abroad, are the people who had the benefit 
of good education in the United States. 

I don't believe that we can educate too many Mexican students; I 
don't believe that we can educate too many of the poor developing 
countries' students because those students being educated in the 
United States return to their countries, very often not only knowl- 
edgeable of our society, but friends of our Government. 

So I would say that international education has to be a two-way 
street, where we not only educate our students in other countries' 
cultures, but we give other students the opportunity to learn and 
become friends and supporters of our country and our culture. It's 
verv important in closing to recognize that although the Federal 
dollars are not that significant, the Federal tone is very important 
and so I would strongly urge a strong emphasis in any legislation 
on the Federal level, to set as its priorities, a commitment to con- 
tinued access, a commitment to continued choice options, a commit- 
ment to broad-based research, and a commitment to quality in 
terms of saying that we have a multiple kind of system of higher 
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education and students should have the opportunity to go where 
they can maximize their individual potential and that the partner- 
ship between the Federal Government and the State in higher edu- 
cation should be strengthened, not weakened. 

It should not be either/or in any sense of the word, but both. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Let me say that that was a wonderful exposition, an 
awful lot m a short time. I think I should tell you that you are 
more m tune with the people we've been hearing from in this hear- 
ing than you can possibly imagine. You have summarized very well 
the central points of almost all we've heard from one end of this 
country to the other, in areas that are considered conservative, in 
areas that are considered not so conservative, in industrial areas 
m the heartland of the farm country and the two coasts. ' 

And there are a number of approaches that we are taking as a 
result of the advice we've had from people at the hearings, to try to 
shift that balance back a little bit, specifically vnth regard to the 
p-ante, without raising the costs of the authorizations in this bill 
By followmg the present authorization to the mark, we have never- 
resources around. We are taking the Pell jrrante ud 
to $2300 from $2,100; we're taking the SEOG's up to $47000 from 
f o'aXX' ^® ^ ^^^^^ maximum grant from $2,000 to 

At the same time, we will require, for the first time, that before 
sendmg the student down to the local friendly bank to get the max- 
imum loan, they will first determine whether they are eligible for 
pant money and how much, and then they will only approve the 
borrowing of that much of the need for education that is left. 

It will become a way to suggest what we always had in mind We 
always thought that the student borrowing was the choice of last 
resort. Indeed, it has become easier for the admissions officer to say 
to a student. Rather than take 6 weeks for a cleared telegram to 
Kansas City " 

It's not in Kansas, where is it? 

Voice. Iowa City. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. "Iowa City, so look, you're anxious to get 
m, 1 m anxious to get rid of you. Why don't you just go dowrn to the 
bank and 1 11 authorize the full amount of the loan." 

Then we discovered that that loan comes through to low-income 
families with not the greatest expectations of high paying jobs 
when they finish school. They were borrowing more money as a 
percentage of their package than they might have to. 

Now, we wish that we had more money to go in the direction of 
the banks. And universally, we've been told from the very begin- 
ning of this year, that this trend put more and more of the burden 
m the form of loans and is a bad trend and we should try to re- 
verse it. 

Caught in the vise of this budget rnania where we can't get the 
Congress to make a decision between investment and other types of 
expenditures, we have to try to rearrange the resources. So we are 
using those kmds of devices to try to direct the first attention 
toward the grant. And we hope that that will at least ameliorate 
some of this. 
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The only way you can solve this problem is when everyone 
knows we can't get the money for it. The Pell grant which as re- 
cently as 1979 represented 46 percent of the average cost of attend- 
ing school, all schools, public or private, has, even though it has 
been raised, been reduced to 26 percent of those costs. It means a 
much bigger gap to be filled by other student aid. 

We have been able to increase the Work Study Program and we 
are extending work study to the proprietary schools so that those 
students will not have the problem of finding so much money. 

But the committee could not be more in agreement. It sounds 
very much, frankly, when you're half way tbrougli it, like you have 
read the tc^imony of the 352 witnesses who have appeared. 

I thamk you. 

Ms. Delco. Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen. I'm happy to introduce next William C. Clohan, par- 
ticularly because he was an under secretary and I was an under 
secretary. The under secretary and the assistant secretaries in the 
department are the work horses in the department, while the sec- 
retary gets all the credit, especially once in a while getting the 
blame. 

But as far as programs are concerned, such as education or wel- 
fare or whatever department operates, the under secretary, for the 
benefit of the students here, is many times the manager of the de- 
partment's programs. It is his or her responsibility to see while the 
secretary is engaging in long-winded testimony before congression- 
al committees and while the secretary is at the White House at a 
Cabinet meeting or otii^rwise, that the programs keep running day 
by day. 

And so Tm particularly glad to welcome Mr. Clohan because he's 
had the same experience I had in the management of these pro- 
grams. Mr. Clohan. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. CLOHAN, ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Mr. Clohan. Thank you. Secretary Cohen. I certainly haven't 
had the experience that you have over the years in many other, 
many important jobs. 

I always speak with great trepedation when I follow, as I have in 

Fast proceedings. Representative Delco. It's a humbling experience, 
can assure you. 

But as the token Republican on this panel, I believe, as the 
known token Republican, I will not act as an apologist for the 
Reagan administration by any means. I hope to even critique the 
comments of my friend, Ron Kimberling, who presented hie re- 
marks this morning. I think he made some very good points. I 
think he also made some points that I have a great deal of concern 
about, knowing the basis of those points. 

One thing that the Reagan administration has been involved in 
for the last 5 years, and Vm not sure ever worked out to conclu- 
sion, is what is the Federal role in education? When I was there, 
we certainly spent a lot of time on it, and Tm not sure we got very 
far, the msgor question being whether there should be a Depart- 
ment of Education, or not. 
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Well, that s not the issue today; I think that the debate within 
the administration, as well as the debate between the executive 
branch and the legislative branch, the Members of Congress about 
the Federal role, also points out a certain amount of schizophrenia 
withm the administration, itself. 

Many people remarked to me, after this morning's meeting, how 
Dr. Kimberling's remarks were well-done, and certainly reflected a 
very positive viewpoint from the administr^.tion. However, in retro- 
spect, they seem to conflict, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, you 
mentioned this, conflict with the actual stated objectives and the 
actions of the administration over the last couple years. And I 
think that reflects a confusion within the administration within 
the personalities who drive public policy in the Reagan administra- 
tion about what the Federal role should be. 

i think you should note that while Ted Bell and I were there, we 
sent up some rather draconian and devastating budget requests 
and in later years, that those requests have become less devastat- 
ing. 

1 think it reflects two things: One is the realization that there is 
an incredible amount of bipartisan support in the Congress for 
these programs, for funding for these programs. Second, I think it 
reflects perhaps a change in minds among those that are driving 
public policy perhaps at the White House level. That remains to be 
seen. I think its also unusual that the bill that we are talking 
about today, the act that we're talking about, incorporates student 
financial aid m 90 percent of the funding And that, in its purest 
form, 18 a voucher system which has always been reflected by the 
Reagan administration in the form of tuition tax credits and other 
forms of vouchers as their major objective. 

And it seems rather contradictory to urge the diminution of the 
student aid, and at the same time proposing other types of voucher 
systems. 

I would now like to take President Brademas'— as many of you 
at this table know. President Brademas has had so many different 
titles. It s hard to figure out which one to call him at what time— 
comments and Dr. Kimberling's comments and dissect them very 
quickly. 

First of all, ^ think it's important to note, as several of the speak- 
ers this afternoon have roted, the change in demographics of the 
college student and as we look to the year 2000 and into the next 
20 years of reauthorization, I think that the realization that the 
number of minority students, the number of low-income students 
m many cases are going to increase substantially, particularly in 
the areas and locations we are sitting in right now. The States of 
Texas, California, Florida, what are termed the Sun Belt, and no 
offense, Mr. Chairman, but the growth States, at least in the last 
couple of years, although Tm glad to see that Michigan is coming 
back very strongly, and hope it continues. 

I think there also should be reconsideration of what the value— 
and I don't mean this in a negative sense— of the necessity of a 
baccalaureate degree would be. I think we are finding that there 
are certain, as you look at the Department of Labor projections on 
what types of jobs are going to be available, what types of training 
will be necessary to fill those jobs in the next 20 years, we come to 
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the realization that the type of education that we have knovm 
through all these so many years, which has been very successful in 
creating an educated society may be changing in that certain types 
of training and retraining would be more important. 

We are already hearing Mr. Nessbitt in megatrends and other 
seers in the future, are commenting th^t in the very near future, 
the skilled workers in this country will have to be retrained at 
least every 5 years. We know that around Dearborn and Taylor, 
MI, that is a very strong concern right now, given the mechaniza- 
tion of the American auto making. 

And I think that another point that was made this morning is 
the fact of the declining enrollments. There is no doubt that the 
baby boom has moved through the traditional college age popula- 
tion, but I think, and this very year it surprises me, and I think it 
surprises the projectors at the American Council on Education, as 
they've noted it over the years, there's been an expectation that 
college enrollment will go down and in fact, in the past 5 years, it's 
been very stable, just about 12 million students. And I think that 
reflects the return o^ the adult to receive skills, return of the 
homemaker to get skills to enter the work force, sometimes of 
desire, sometimes and very often of necessity, and I think that the 
Higher Education Act reauthorization ought to reflect those goals. 

One of the comments that Dr. Kimberling made with regard to 
declining enrollments is that at least implicitly that the amount of 
dollars necessary to support that declining enrollment should be 
less, and I contend that that is a self-fulfilling prophecy that as a 
former member of the Reagan administration, I know is something 
we used to suddenly intenect in our thinking, that if you reduced 
the amount of student aid available, you in fact would reduce en- 
rollments because students wouldn't be able to go to college, and 
it's a downward spiral. 

And you have to be careful about it. 

With that comment, I'd now like to get into what was a major 
part of the discussion this morning, and that is and this was 
touched upon by Dr. Atwell, where m fact Higher Education Act 
funds for student aid are driving up tuitions or vice versa. I'd like 
to point out a couple statistics that in the last couple months have 
become very foremost in my thinking. 

In 1972, the Congress, in their wisdom, increased the maximum 
GSL to $2,500. Today the maximum GSL, although the chairman 
and the committee is proposing substantial increases, it's still 
52,500, and it's 13 years later. Given the changes in the Q>nsumer 
Price Index, we would need a run today, a maximum, of $6,431 in 
order to equal, in real terms, the $2,500 maximum in 1972. 

Or put another way, the value of today's $2,500 loan is about 
$730. And by the end of this reauthorization in 1991, the loan max- 
imum necessary to equal the 1972 rate will be about $8,300, and 
I'm not, won't get into the issues of debt burden and they are sub- 
stantial, as Representative Delco pointed out, we have to be con- 
cerned about them. 

I also note that the Pell grant, although it's $2,100 this year, at 
least 8 years ago, the Pell grant was over the $1,600 mark, and if 
you look at the 3 years of double digit inflation since 1978 and 
today, you realize that the Pell grant maximum has never, not 
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the Pdf^iit inl^ increases, stayed equal to the real value of 

I say this, or I point it out to show that assuming tuitions are 
increasing a a level equal to ihe CPI, there is a widening gap in 
Sifi ? available from Federal sources, even with the incre^ in 

K ^""P^u ^ * ^^'""^ ^"ybody has the right or can 

substantially justify the comment that there is not a student tui- 
tion gap which is widening yearly. 
I think, also, the comment about dependence on Federal funds is 

nLiUlS^'^ ^ that there is not an 

overdependence on Federal funds. 

A third point I'd like to discuss, having been in this dynamic ten- 
sion between the Congress and the executive branch on a number 
of i^ues and from both sides of the issue, I think that the iSues 
are becoming more nit-picky in recent years, and I say that in a 
positive manner because I believe that the historical objectives of 
fw!? "^'^ 2!- '^^^ r^r^body's mind. We talk ab6ut access; 
there s still a question as to whether the Federal program should 
SI^^'^^.w !f i, "J"* L^^ think as I look back on thTlS cSSpli 
tS n.*!? J^^'f *f J^*^^" *he Congress and the President ^d 
thfnktGt?giJd '^^^^ points- And I 

I tlmik tjmt, and this is reflected in the bipartisan nature of sup- 
port, ReoubhcM support as well as Democratic support in the Con- 
gress, of the objectives of the program and funding of those oro- 
grams. As a matter of fact, if you^ll remember, last year's appro- 
^nflr.//'*''T*lf7*cl??P^®",* of Education appropriation f?om 
J ,t:^rJ S ^ billion the largest percentage increase in the 
history of the programs. And I think that was in large part due to 
and*B?b sS-ond"'^™*^ ""^ Republicans such as Lowell Weicker 
m last point s one tha' hasn't been discussed today, and I think 
^'i^T ^m^'^J^^ «hout the fine pbints of reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act, in fact theiTare issues, or 
forf m**/ ^east one issue before the Congress right now, which in 
fact may make the reauthorization, if not irrelevant, certainly less 
miportant^ and that « the potential impact of Gramm-Rudman. 
ihe Oramm-Rudman-HollingB bill can devastate the student aid 
programs if we are not car^l. It appears to be an unbridled train 
that s moving doira the track within my mind rather ironic biparti- 
san support for different reasons. 

f),^!^ 1**^.*^^- *° ^ that we are not asleep at 

the wheel while this is going on and that students understand what 
IS gomg on with Gramm<Rudinan. 

i Sl^®"" the last couple weeks, I have picked up the morning Wash, 
ington Post, which tends to be the document of all-knowng all- 
seeing power throughout the country at least what's been going on 
in Congress, and I m continually shocked by the fact that Gramm- 
Rudman IS always on the third, fourth or fifth page, never on the 

Yesterday, excuse me, this morning, I saw the Austin paper, and 
I have traveled a lot the last couple of weeks, so I've been kxiking 
at a lot of papers, the Austin paper was the first paper that ever 
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had something about Gramm-Rudman that I know of on the front 
page. As a matter of fact, it's big headlines top of the front page. 

I hope that probably shows the high sophistication of the people 
from this area, and 1 hope that vou wiQ very carefully monitor 
what's going on with Gramm-Rucunan. I don't point out Gramm- 
Rudman in any negative sense that I don't mean to end our discus- 
sions here today which have been very positive and I appreciate 
being involved in tl^ celebration, but I think there are many ways 
that all the efforts of the past 20 years can go down the drain if all 
of us are not careful. 

Thank you. 

[Statement of William C. Qohan follows:] 

PiBPAKID QTKTEkSSHT OT WaUAM C. CtOHAN ON BSBALT Of THK AMOCEAITON OW 

iNDiriNmrr CoLUton and Schooui 

Hie changing labor neada of the Amarican economy as it movei towards the 21et 
Ceatuiy have placed new demandi on the Naticm'e institutions of higher education. 
Low-ekill and noakill occupations are declining while jobs that require postsecond- 
ary level training are increasing.^ Traditional public and nonprofit independent in- 
stitutions have had difficulty meeting the demand for emplojrment-related training ' 
Private career colleges and schools have helped meet the demand for such training, 
fa^oning their programs and expanding their facilities to accommodate the neew 
and desires of students.' 

Many of the stud«its se^ina employment-rriated education and training are 
from econ<nnical]y disadvantuea backgrounds or are fodng Job dislocation thmi^ 
plant doeinffi or changing technologist^ Theee studento have relied on federal stu- 
dent financial Msistanoe. Without it, many of the studento would have no opportu- 
nity to attend an institution of higher education at all. 

This paper disnissrs the role private career institutions are playing m meeting 
the Nation's need for career education and the role of federal student financial as- 
sistance in suppoitiiu^ studento attending such schools. This histoiy of private 
career educatioo wiUbe r ev i ew s! in order to show the evoluti0n of the first private 
career colleges and schools ictc today's universe of institutions which serve the ma- 
jority of the Nation's postsecondary vocational students. The eocmomic and other 
characteristics of studento attending private career cdleges and schools will then be 
reviewed, ss well as the nature of the Institutions ci higher education they attend. 
The paper also will review the obstacles to studento pursuing educational opportuni- 
ties as a result of contradictions in public policy as expi essed through federal stu- 
dent aid and social services programs. Finally, the paper will review the role private 
career colleges and schools are pibying in addressing existing employment needs. 

PBIVATB CAIBI KDUCATION, PAST AND nOSBNT 

Private career schools and colleges have existod in America since before the 
American Bevdution.* Privately operated schools provided practically all vocational 
training until Congress establishsd the Land Grant College system with the passage 
of the Morrill Act in 1862.* Institutions established under the MorriU Act, however, 
did not f^y meet the needs oi many individuals, especially those unable to attend 
college. , , 

The establishment of new private career colleges and Mhools continued throuafa 
the 19th Century and was complemented by the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Vo- 
cational Training Act in 1917. The growth of both private and public career training 



1 Morgan V. Lawii and Jeanetto Rosen, "Taking Stock of Vermont Trends." Vocational 

^t^^^^Si^^j^^i^l^ ^»^^cally Preesed CoUf«es to Provide More Occupational Training." 
Chriitian Sdaoca Bfooitor, January 9, 1964. , ^ ^ ^ «. , , „ , . « ,^ „ 

•rrr EducstSooal Servkes, Inc., America At Work: The Bvolving Role of Proprietary Voce- 
Uonal Education OTT Educational Sjpricea. Inc., im » « ^ * io7n_iufln 
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Swo™ , a iecl.ne .n the apprenticeship system of training by em- 

plovers and an economy with a growing need for specialized skilis 

ihe modern system of private career training emerged largely as a result of the 
wf^n'^T^' employment-related education b>' returning sei^iclr^en after 
World War II These veterans benefitted under the enactment of the Serviceman's 
Reajliustment Act of 1' 44 which provided for benefits of up to SoOO^r veT t^ 
cover tuitjor, fees and othe training costs. Of the 7 8 million returning veterans 
who receiv.^ their benefits, over 270,000 used it for private career train'nl 
aJ^*;.^"' '*lf P""?*? higher education continued as the 

thT Kn »«n*^"J'T;^ ^'"'^ made a.silable after both 

the Korean and Xletnam wars. Today, over 6,000 private career colleges and schools 

k^Zrrj^^^' '^T"' °^ ^«"8ing from auto mXnics tf bS^i^ 

keeping, cooking and computer programming, 

f„i^°7 °'' P'^'"^"'^ offered at private career colleges and schools are also of- 
fered by public two-year institutions. Often the tuition and fees charged for such 

prZX"°^'"^ 'f '^"'^'^ P"^«'« <^'^' collegeTand schools 

Perhaps the principal difference between private career HucationaT programs and 
those offereJ by comparable programs at public institutions is the duration of the 
T!^hI}f ^L programs at private career colle-es and schools average 

!. in^ • duration oi public programs Observers havp explained this difference 
mo^l^^nomi^^lyr'""""" P™P'i«'«'-y institufc.;. to u'se existing resources 

STUDENT charact;;ristics 

In the last five years, enrollment in private career colleges and schools has in- 
creased at a rate of between 20 and 25 percent per year,' Current 3 ment ex- 
ceeds 1 5 million students,'" Enrollment at privalE: career colleges and «S hw 
grown at a rate faster than that of the traditional four-year pubHc and privX ins" 
tutions, reflecting the changing aspirations and demographia of the uoDulatL the 

™ .^-fa^P'^"'!" ' f"? economic background of studenta attending ^ivate 
I J^\ ^ T ?9hools has changed as the national percentage of tra3itionally 
tft »t"denta attending CO lege hw rncre^ Many poor students, who would not 
have attended any institution of higher education of any description, sought educa- 
tion at propnetary and community colleges. These studenta, partially as a result of 
their econor.ic status, have greater interesi in employment-related training than do 
their wealthier counterparts. They cannot afford financially to remain out of the 
work force for an extended period of time. re"i"in 

Nationally, over 12 miUion studenta attend all categories of ins.itutions. Of the 12 
million, more than 50 percent are women, over (5 percent are ,nen.bers of a minori- 
ty group, about 40 percent are over the traditionafcollege attending age of 25, and 
less than 60 percent are attending full-time." 6 ana 

Studenta attending private career colleges and schools are remarkably similai in 
their ^haracterwtKs to their counterparts attending two-year public institutions '« 
i"«^,n„^'°Tu"°""'' status and academic ability, it is clear that both sectors are 
drawing from the same pool of studenta. •'^•^'o aic 

^.^ifL^'*" categories of instil Jtions, a higher percentage of Black studenta are 
served than in four-year public or pnvrite institution*. One explanation of this sta- 
tistic IS that Black youth have a Iowpt rate of graduation from high school than do 
counterparte' and private career colleges and school and community 
nlv.vi?«*iJ^"*""'' *^ admit studenta without high school diplomas and 

provide remedial programs to pi jpare them for further postaecondary work 

istudentp from low socioeconomic status are almost as likely to attend a two-year 
institution or private career college or school as a four-year institution, Stu<tents 

'National Ce.iter for Educational Statistics, "Early Release Non-Collemate Pn,tt^«A«ry, 
^^\r ^Sr^^''°".^P"^'^- 1982" <US, I^Part^m^ETra^^" May 1983) ^ 
ciai t^'K.nT1^3; ^pT'^f'"^^ ^'"'^ JournKSnt Finan- 

• ITT Educational Services, America at Woik. □ 4 

^^'^ f ^^"P °P the Conditions of Excellence in Amtnc«n Higher Edu- 

a?a?uTfeal?n^^^^ 

Wiln «, "Proprietary Schorls and Student Financial Aid," p 11 
" National Center for Education Statistics, A Statistical Report on the Condition of Education 
(Washington, DC. Government Printing Office, 1985), p, 74 <-uiiuiviuii oi Mucaiion 
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with high socicheconomic backgrounds, however, are more than nine times as likely 
to attend a four-year institution than a career college or school These statistics 
reflect not only a greater concern with acquiring a marketable job skill, but also the 
educational programs offered by high schools. They also underscore the need to 
have those students continue to be eligible to participate in the Higher Education 
Act student aid progrems. 

Performance on tests to measure ability shows an even more dramatic distribu- 
tion between the three categories of institutions. Students in the top quartile of test 
scores enroll in four-year institutions ten times as frequently than in two-year insti- 
tutions, and almost twenty times as frequently than in private career colleges or 
schools.*^ 

By race and ethnicity, statistics show that a higher percentage of both Black and 
Hispanic students attend two-year and career colleges or schools than 6^ "'hite, non- 
Tlispanic students.** Studies show these two groups to be increasing at a rate faster 
than white students.*^ The Black and Hispanic proportion of the national popula- 
tion will grow from 20 to 25 percent between 1980 and 2020. 

The proportion of minority students attending some form of postsecondary educa- 
tion has been dropping after a period of expansion in the early 1970's. For example, 
the percentage of Hispanic high school students going on to college dropped sharply 
between 1975 and 1981. 



THE INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERI5 nCS 

Of the approximately 6,000 private career colleges and tichools, some 3,500 were 
accredited by one of the thre* national accrediting associations in this area, the As- 
sociation of Independent Colk^es and Schools [AICS], the National Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools [NATTS], or the Accrediting Commission on Cosmetol- 
ogy Education [ACCE]. Supplementing these national ^accrediting bodies are regional 
and state accrediting commissions serving specific geographic areas. Attendance at 
an accrediting institution is a threshold requirement for student eligibility for feder- 
al aid programs 

Perhan- the best known organizations offering accreditation to private career col- 
leges and schools are AICS and NATTS. Founded in 1912, AICS has a membership 
of 628 business schools and colleses and another 352 branch campuses. Approxi- 
mately 595,000 studente are enrolled at AICS schools. AICS colleges and schools 
vary from business or specialized schools offering courses of up to one year in length 
to junior and senior colleges offering recognized associate and baccalaureate de- 
grees. '^ATTS consists of approximately 1000 accredited occupational schools or 
branchBi, jflering over 100 different career training programs. 

Private career ooheges mid schools are controlled by individual families, small 
companies, and, increasingly, large corporations such as Bell and Howell, Control 
Data Corporation, ITT, and the National Education Corporation. Control of ins^- 
tutions by larger corporations has resulted partially frcm the increasing capital 
costs associated with operating schools. 

The investment in plant and equipment represented by such schools is significant. 
In California, for example, the market value of facilities, equipment and ci'rricula is 
estimated at $750 million. Schools in that State generate approximately $610 mil- 
lion in revenues and provide 21,000 jobs. On 3 researcher notes that the schools con- 
tribute substantially to the California economy [by] providing training that would 
otherwise probably have to be provided at public expense, and by generating jobs 
and revenue on which substantial personal and corporate taxes are paid ' *° 

Given the increasing federal budget deficit and the concurrent increwd demand 
for the finite tax dollar, business will have to look to the private sector to provide 
capital for job-related training and education. Due to budgetary constraints on the 
public institutions and the inherent difficulties they have in responding quickly to 
job market and technolgy needs, private in-,.itutions will have to shoulder a larger 
part of the training workload. Student aid, particularly because it is portable with 
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the student between institutions, is the single best mechanism for providing access 
to the most relevant education. 

Private career coUeges and schools are the largest providerB of postsecondary vo 
cational training. They comprise more than sixty percent of all postsecondary 
schools providuig vocational training nationally, enrolling over 75 percent of all vo- 
cational students. Growth m enrollment in the last ten years has been significant, 
especially ior schools offering business and secretarial programs 

Courses of study at private career colleges and schools can range from three 
weeks lor a course in heavy construction equipment operation to 160 weeks. The av- 
erage course of study is about 1.000 clock hours, or 4rweeks.«' As noted elsewhere 
1.1 this paper, the tune spent by the students in the classroom per day is consider- 
Tv * Jf![^^^ f J" ait^ories of institutions. Time in the classroom frequent- 
ly Mjounto to forty percent of a student's day and attendence is generally dosely 
mcmtored The concentrated nature of educational programs offered by private 
wrwr collegw and schools is viewed as encourcging student enrollment in that the 
Short duration of the program mmumzes disruption of othor aspects of the student's 
life and places the student m the work force sooner. Moreover, it keeps the costs to 
the government much lower as compared to less concentrated programs. 

unlike most other types of educational institutions, most private career collet 
and schools use roUing admissions procedures, admitting a new class of students 
into the institution every few weeks. Such procedures facilitate quick transition 
from selection of a career or employment goal, obtaining the necessary training, and 

s;;! ^^ffSL"'' ' ^^^'"^^ ^p^"*^ --i™ '"^^ 

Tuition and few changed at private career colleges and schools typically are 
highe.* than at public institutions where large state subsidies are provided. The av- 
U'f!9^tVl ^^"^ P«Vram at an AICS instituion, for example, is approximate- 
nJ:y^'^^lt^ ^ particular program is often directly related to its d iration. 
because of the concentrated nature of instruction at private career colleges and 
fnf^ i * Tr^""* the higher tuition paid by students is more than offset b/earlier 
entry "to the work force uid less foregone income." Studies have shown that 
several fields students nat costs were considerably lo ver than for public institu- 
tions. For instance, comput-r programming costs at a private career colleges and 
schools were riftyK>ne percent of Uie comparable amount at a public institution." 

TJe changing demographics of tiie traditional college-age population suggests that 
mstitutions serving studento beyond the traditional ages of 18 to 24 yearsof age will 
t^Zlf T"" '^'^"^ of the total number of enrollments. Statistics show tlit the 
18 to 24 began declining in 1982 and will continue to 
shrink at least for the next ten years. The age 25-«nd-above category, by contrast, 
will contin ue to expand during the same period." 

Department of Education statistics suggest strongly that students become more 
ikely to seek vocational or continuing education than academic education the older 
J!»L^, !i!Ll"^l the enrollment." Studies relating to the motivation of adult 
i Btudenu with pnor work experience become more career-ori- 

ented in their selection of an educational institution. 

Studento enrolled in career programs are also more likely to be employed, full or 
part time, than their counterparto enrolled in academic programs." For example, 
i»;Tii*T"i/o ^ studento enrolled in vocational schools were employed full-time 
while only 24.2 percent of studento in academic programs w^re." The percentage of 
studento classified as unemployed is also almost twice as high." Data discussed 
below suggesto that there may be additional studento in need of employment-related 
trammg who are unable to attend an institution because of difficulties in finacing 
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STUDENT AID PARTICIPATION 

Students attending proprietary (tax-paying) colleges and schools became eligible to 
receive federal student financial assistance under the High Education Act of 1972. 
Receipt of assistance by students at these institutions was initially small, but grew 
as institutions established eligibility with the Office of Education.'^ 

The receipt of student aid by students attending all categories of insf itutions in- 
creased dramatically during the period 1974 to 1984. During this period, federal ap- 
propriations for student financial assistance more than doubled. For students at- 
tending private career colleges and schools, however, the percentage of increase was 
considerably greater than that attributable to the overall amount of aid available. 
In the 1973-74 academic year, for example, approximately seven percent of all Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG's, now known as Pell Grants) went to stu- 
dents attending these institutions. Bv the 1979-80 academic year, the percentage in- 
creased to ten percent.^^ For Supplemental Grants [SBOGs] and National Direct 
Student Loans [NDSL] over the same period, the increases were from zero and two 
percent to eight percent respectively. By the 1982-83 academic year, the share of 
Pell Grant assistance going to students attending private career colleges and schools 
increased to approximately 16.8 percent of the total. 

Table I shows the increases in the percentages of both Pell Grants and Campus- 
based aid received by students at these institutions for the 1973-74 and 1980-81 aca- 
demic years, 

TABLE I.-RECEIPT OF COMBINED PELL GRANT AND CAMPUS-BASED ASSISTANCE BY STUDLNTS AT 
PRIVATE CAREER COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 



{In imHiOfis] 





1973-1974 


1980-1981 


Constant 1^82 doHars 


134 


4105 


Current 1982 dollars 


27 7 


457 5 


Pv^rcent of total atd provided 


1* 


95 



Source CoNete Bovd. Trends m Studmt Aid 1963-1983 



The increase in the percentage of aid ^received by students attending private 
career colleges and schools resulted not only through the expansion of student aid 
opportunities to students previously not ser\ d under these programs, but also be- 
cause of the sharp increase in the number of students enrolled at such institutions. 
Among AlCS-accredited institutions, for example, enrollment increased from about 
350,000 in the 1978-1979 acadeiaic year to 595,000 in 1985," evidencing strong 
demand for training provided. 

The growth of private career college and school enrollment has resulted not only 
through the planned expansion of institutions, but through the encouragement of 
businesa. In California, for example, private career schools and colleges frequently 
make curricula changes on the basis of labor and student matket considerations, es- 
pecially employer requests.*' Such rapid response to labor market needs frequently 
gives these institutions an advantage over their public counterparts. 

CONTINUING OBSTACUES: CONTRADICTIONS IN PUBUC POUCY 

The acquisition of needed employment skills by individuals has been frustrated by 
the existence of public policies which discourage the enrollment of poor students in 
employment-related educational programs.** These policies penalize prospective stu- 
dents by requiring an offset against public welfare assistance payments for student 
aid received. 



»o Donald A. Gillespie and Nancy Carlson, Trends in Student Aid 1963 to 1983. Washington 
Office of the College Board. December 1983), p. 41-44 
Ibid 

3' AMOciation of Independent Colleges and Schools. AICS Annual Review and Forecast (Wash- 
ington, D C - AICS. 1985), p. 38. 
^3 Dickinson, "California Proprietary Schools Responsive to Employees," p 5 
^* David Paul Rosen, Current Contrf dictions Between Public Assistance and Postsecondary 
Ekiucation Opportunity Policies (Oakland. California: David Paul Rosen and Associates, August 
27. 1985), p. Ill *y Q 
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^ent budget reductions for federal social service spending have been accompa- 
nied by modifications to public assistance programs creating disincentives for stu- 
dents pursuing educational opportunities." For instance, the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
Ai?;!^?^*^^^^ ^L^^^.l" eliminated federal support for dependent 18- to 21-year-old 
AFDC (Aid for Families with Dependent Children) recipients The same Act re- 
quired that parents with children under six be home except for "very brief and in- 
frequent abeences. thus precluding many welfare parents, especially single moth- 
ers, from attending school j b 

The 1981 Act also phased out Social Security Student Benefits, eliminated the 
earninp disregard for full-time students and the $300 annual deduction for full-time 
students in the Public Housing program, and generally reduced expenditures for all 
forms of federal assistance. 

The problem of coordinating public social services policy and federal student aid 
however, existed prior to 1980. Amendments to the Food Stamp program eliminated 
eligibility for coUege studenta long before 1981. A Food Stamp {-e^i^t who^hJoe^ 
to enroll in school stands to lose an average annual food subsidy of over $430 Simi- 
larly, an increasing number of state unemployment compensation programs limit 
the payment of benefits to individuals enrolled in college, even if such enrollment is 
for the purpose o, obtaining needed job skills. 

r^'l®ri"^^^®''*uv" of federal student assistance as income for the determination of 
eligibility for public assistance represents a dramatic shift in the direction of public 
policy from that direction in the 1960's and early 1970's. The emphasis on expand- 
ing educational opportunity has given way to priority on holding down the cost of 
assistance programs. 

A representative problem in this regard is the often overlapping or conflicting 
definitions of "Educational Cost" and "Living Cost" as used in student aid an^ 
public assistance programs. Research has identified numerous instances where over- 
laps in definitions result in uncoordinated policies For instance, educational ex- 
penses are frequently defined as "tuition and fees" in determining AFDC benefits 
which are themselves quite limited. "Ikiucational Costs" as determined by financial 
aid administrators for use in determining financial aid, includes clothing, meals 
lV^t.^'^r^''^I^^'^^l°''.^ assumed to be needed by a typical student. The 
• J^" u • student are reduced by the amount of the student assistance 
received, which in most instances, does not provide adequate support for meeting 
living expens^ for an adult, especially if the student has dependents. The net effect 
18 a shortfall that may lead the student to decide not to attend school. A preferable 
policy would be to disregard the income from each program in determining the eligi- 
ApJ^ i- "^l^f^ the student suffers no reduction in benefits from 

AKDC and is not Jpenalized for enrolling in school 

A survey of AICS members conducted in 1985 sought to determine the extent to 
which coordination of benefit problems are experienced by students attending AICS 
institutions." ITie survey incudedthe following findings- 19 percent of the r^pond- 
ents experienced a reduction in AFDC grants by treating non-federal student aid as 
income; 23 8 percent of the respondents reported difficulty in locating and paying 
for adequate child care; 2 3 percent of the respondente repbrted a redurt^n irfoo? 
btamp grants upcn enrollment in postsecondary education; 28 percert of the re- 
spondents reported receiving little or no information concerning postsecondary edu- 
cational opportunities and available student financial assistance. 

All of these problems, witn the possible exception of inadequacies in child care, 
result from inconsistencies in federal policies that encourage enrollment in school 
under one program and discourage it throu-jh another. 

Resolving the contradictions oetween federal student aid and public assistance is 
expensive. It also raises the inevitable concerns reganling "fraud and abuse." The 
basic reform, however of disregarding the receipt of federal loans and grants in de- 
termining benefits under public assistance programs would remove a large portion 
of the present obstacles facing many individuals in immediate need of additional 
education 

The problem of contradictions in public policies relating to educating the unem- 
ployed and underemployed was perhaps best summarized by Dr. Morris Keeton, 
Chairman of the Commission on Higher Education and the Adult Learner and 
President of the Council for the Advancement of Experimental Learning, in testimo- 
ny before the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 

"Ibid 

"PL 95-35 (1981) 

portunuj PoSl'p^"^'^'^'^^ ^^"^^^ Assistance and Postsecondary Education Op- 
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regulations goveinin« ihe pa\ment ol unemployment compensation and 
f. jblic assistance benefits affirmatively prevent preciseb the education and traming 
activities that wc 'd diminish the need for such public largess " 

Dr. Keeton recommends the use of tax incentives and tax-favored savings plans, 
as well as "tiie coordination of work related programs with those that are in the 
higher education arena " ®^ 

One final obstacle to educational opportunity is the shortage of information re- 
garding eligibility and use of existing federal student aid programs. The National 
Student Aid Coalition notes that one reason minority enrollment in higher educa- 
tion has declined is because minority students are often unaware of their eligibility 
for assistance.^o The Coalition has recommended a significantly increased federal 
effort directed at assuring that all eligible students are aware of federal aid pro- 
grams as the solution to the problem. 

Enactment of such a program would be particularly beneficial tc older students, 
since most information regarding federal stud3nt aid programs currently is avail- 
able only th ough high school counselors. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST PRIVATE CAREER COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS IN FEDERAL STUDENT 

HNANCIAL AID'' 

Tax-paying colleges and schools are treated differently than all other categories of 
institutions under the Higher Education Act, in that they are ineligible for institu- 
tionally-based aid.*^ The exclusion of such institutions from eligibility for many pro- 
grams that would be of diract benePt to students at such institutions has been justi- 
fied on the basis that proprietary schools are "profit-making".* ^ 

Private career colleges and schools have come to accept exclusion from the non- 
Title IV programs under the Act, but have become increasingly concerned over the 
possibility of exclusion, legal or de facto, from the student aid programs. The four 
greatest concerns in this regard are: the Guaranteed Student Loan program, Pell 
Grants, College Work-Study program, and the State Student Jncentive Grant pro- 
gram 

Guaranteed student loans 

The National Commission on Student Financial Aid reported in 1983 that stu- 
dents attending private career colleges and schools were disproportionately depend- 
ent on guaranteed loans because of limited access to aid under the campus-based 
projrp iis and generally limited family resources.*^ Because of the extent of depend- 
ence on guaranteed loans, the Commission decided to conduct a study of the access 
of such students to the program. 

The study, prepared by Wellford W. Wilms of the Training Research Corporation, 
found that students were successful in securing a loan. The author noted, however, 
that nearly one-third of the echools contacted in connection with the study had en- 
countered changes in lender policies that could have an unfavorable impact on stu- 
dents' access to loans. Among the discriminatory practices identified were policies 
limiting loans to existing customers or local residents. Other lenders ceased lending 
to students atten(!ing private career colleges and schools. 

The increased concern of Congress regarding the problem of defaults in the Guar 
an teed Student Loan program has led some guaranty agencies to propose restricting 
or eliminating eligibility of lenders or schools experiencing high default rates,** 



Dr Morrifl Keetoi, President, Council for the Advancement of Experimental Learning, Tes- 
timony before the Subcommittee on Poetaecondair Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, U S House of Representatives, 5 September 1985, p 5 
" Ibid , p 5 

Dr Francis Keppel, Chairman, National Student Aid Coalition, Statement before the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education, Committee on Education and Labor, U S House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1 August 1985 

Higher Education Act of 1965, P L 89-329, Sec 1201(a), as amended 

See, for example, comments of the State Higher Education Executive Officers Awociation 
m Dickinnon, "States Unsure of How to Treat Proprietary Vocational Schools," p 5 

*^ National Commission on Student Financial Assistance, Proprietary Vocational Schools and 
Federal Student Aid: Opportunities for the Disadvantaged (Washington, DC, 198d> 

** National Commission on Student Financial Assistance. The Guaranteed Student Loan Prx>- 
gram and Vocational Students: A Success at Risk, Washington. DC, 1984. 

*^ Paul Borden, Executive Secretary of the Kentucky Higher Education Assistance Authority, 
has proposed limiting the eligibility of institutions of higher <>.lucation with high default rates 
for both the GSL And NDSL programs 
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even though institutions have little or no control over whether a student ultimately 
defaults on a loan While the incidence of systematic exclusion of students attending 
private career colleges and schools has not yet become a reality, the increased pres- 
sure on the Congress to reduce losses from default in the program make restrictions 
of this type more and more of a threat. 

Pell grants 

The Reagan administration has put forward proposals that would eliminate sub- 
stantial numbers of private career college and school students from the Pell Grant 
program. Using a U S General Accounting OfYlce study as justification, Many Pro- 
prietary Schools Do Not Comply With Department of Education's Pell Grant Pro- 
gram Requirements,^" the Administration proposed eliminating from all forms of 
federal student aid, any student not having a high school diploma or its equivalent. 
Estimates suggested that as many as one-third of all students attending private 
career colleges and schools wouLi be affected.*' 

The proposal to eliminate ''ability to benefit" students *® raises serious concerns 
regarding whether the opportunities for higher education will be denied to a large 
percentage of youth In New York State, for example, omv 48 percent of all students 
complete high school.*® The ostensible rationale for eliminating these students is 
that they have higher drop-out rates than their high school-graduated counter- 
parts.*® 

College work-study 

Section 443(bXl) of the Higher Education Act prohibits College Work-Study stu- 
dents from working at a for-profit institution or entity. This provision precludes stu- 
dents attending private career colleges and schools from participating in the pro- 
gram if the only employment opportunities available to them are on campus. Cur- 
rently, over 85 percent of the College Work-Study recipients attending public and 
private non-profit institutions work on campus.** 

Private career colleges and schools have repeatedly proposed elimination of this 
provision on the ground that employment opportunities on campus in positions re- 
lating to the student's course of study are appropriate An amendment to provide 
for such opportunities was included in the reauthori7i.tion bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Paul Simon in the 98th Congress.*^ This bill, however, was not enacteo 
into law. 

Permitting students attending private career colleges and schools to work on 
campus would not instantly resolve the problem of limited opportunity to partici- 
pate in College Work-Study Many observers have noted that even if such employ- 
ment were permitted, the concentrated nature of instruction ai such institutions 
would still preclude employment for many students.** However, employment at ofT- 
campus agencies is now almost impossible. 

State student incentive grants (SSIG) 

Under section 415B(aXlXA) of the Higher Education Act, each state receives an 
allotment of grant funds based on the total enrollment of students in institution of 
higher education in the state The most recent statistics on the distribution of SSIG 
funds to students shows that 56 percent of the fund« were received by students at- 
tending public institutions, accounting for 72 percent of all recipients. Private noi- 



Report by the Comptroller General of the United States, Many Proprietary Schools Do Not 
Cjmply with Department of Education's Pell Grant Program Requirements (Washington, DC. 
General Accounting Office, 20 Augiist 1984) 

National Commission on Student Financial Assistance, The Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram and Vocational Students A Success at Risk, p 25 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Sec 481(b), 1201(a), as amended 

F Jack Henderson, Jr , President, Branell College and Chairman. AlCS Accrediting Com- 
mission, Testimony regarding the GAO report on Pell Grant administration before the Subcom- 
mittee on Postsecondary Education, Committee on Education and Labor. U S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, August 1, 1985 

See Report by the Comptroller General of the United States. Many Proprieta»*y Schools Do 
Not Comply with Department of Education's Pell Grant Program Requirements 

National Commission on Student Financial Assistance, The Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram and Vocational Students A Success at Risk, p 26 

'^'This proposal was submitted to Chairman Ford and Representative Coleman as a recom- 
mendation for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act in April \9Hr) by AlCS, NATTS, 
and ACCE 

'3 H R .5240. 98th Congress. 2d sess (1984) 

^* National Commission of Student Financial Assistance, The Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram and Vocational Students A Success at Risk 
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profit institutions received 41 percent of the funds and accounted for 26 percent of 
the recipients, while proprietary and other non-profit institutions received only 2 
percent of the funds through 2 perce.-'t of the recipients.** 

One explanation of the disproportionately low SSIG participation rate of students 
attending private career colleges and schools is the fact that several states nave leg- 
islatively prohibited grants under their state program to students attending tax- 
paying institutions Most states, however, count students attending private career 
colleges and schools for the purpose of establishing their state allotments under the 
program. 

Associations representing private career colleges and schools have proposed that 
the differential treatment of students attending such schools be eliminated.*^ Under 
their proposal, states would be permitted to count, for purposes of their state allot- 
ment, only those students actually eligible to receive a grant under their state pro- 
gram. One explanation for this state policy is that there is "great uncertainty about 
v'hat proprietary institutions are, what they do, and how they should be treated by 
the states and the postsecondary education community." As of August 1, 1984, 
approximately 30 states provide state grants for students enrolled in private career 
colleges and schools.*' 



The rapid transition of the American economy from one primarily based on man- 
ufacturing to one based on services has resulted in the dislocation of millions of 
workers. Dislocation has resulted by technological change, shifting prices favoring 
imported over domestically-produced goods, and changes in consumer demand. For 
many of the workers affected, their old jobs will never return. Of cr^iployment re- 
ductions in the auto industry, for example, approximately 15 to 20 percent of the 
positions will never be replaced, even if demand for automobiles increases. 

The educational system must respond to what analyst Anthony Patrick Came vale 
describes as the need for "smarter workers working smarter." The need for such 
workers is urgent. The U.S. share of skilled workers worldwide has dropped from 
29% tc' 26% and further declines are projected. To respond to this need, employ- 
ment-related education of several descriptions is necessary. 

The most needed form of education is basic literacy training. Approximately one 
million students drop out of hi^h school each year, facing futures often character- 
ized by unemployment and reliance on federal welfare programs. One estimate of 
the yearly governmental cost in welfare and unemployment compensation resulting 
from illiteracy is $6 billion."* Approximately $237 billion in unrealized earnings 
(with appropriate share of lost tax revenues) also results 

The second category of needed education relates to enhancement of occupied 
skills. Job dislocation — or the threat of it — has led to a 122 percent increase in the 
enrollment of individuals over age 25 in college between 1970 and 1985.^' Accompa- 
nying this increase has been a rise in part-time enrollment. Such students now ac- 
count for 44 percent of all students.** 

Many of the adult learners returning tc school are seeking to Qualify for employ- 
ment also in occupations which do not require a traditional college ed ication. Of 
the 20 occupations identified by the U S. Department of Education as likely to show 
the greatest growth, 14 do not require a bachelors degree Included in those occupa- 
tions are secretaries, dental hygienists, computer programers, and paralegal person- 



**See Evaluation of the Cooperative Institutional Resfcarch PrMram 'CIRP) of the Higher 
Education Research Institute's Annual Survey of Freshman 1982-1983 in U S , Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, prepared by the Congressional Research Service, 
The Library of Congress Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act Program Descriptions, 
Issues, and Options, 99th Congress, First Session, February 198.5, p 147 

See AlCb legislative recommendations to Chairman Ford and Representative Coleman 
'^^ Dickinson, ' States Unsure of How to Treat Proprietary Vocational Schools," p 5 

Mary B Wine, AlCS, Director of Professional Relations. Letter to Joseph A Kennedy, 
August 15, 1984 

*'The Commission on Higher Education and the Adult Learner. Adult Learners Key to the 
Nations Future (Columbia, Maryland, November 
Ibid . p f) 

"A Nation of llliterat^^s'^" U S News and World Report, May 17. 1982, p 5a 
" Ibid 

"C Emily Feistrizer, "Why Do We Let Grown-Ups Hog Student Aid"^" The Washington Post, 
July 2K, I9H5, p Bl 
Ibid 

ITT Educational ServH-es, America at Work, p 8 
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Public awareness of the need for up-to-date skills is reflected in recent opinion 
polls. A study by Research Forecasts, for example, showed that 81 percent of the 
population expect that changes in the workplace will require additional education 
The same study showed that approximately 20 percent of the population are already 
considering a career change and that 80 percent believe that persons with special- 
ized skills have an edge in the job market.*^ 

T^e decision of students to enroll in a private career college or school often re- 
sults from a determination that such an institution is best able to meet the needs of 
particular students Students seeking marketable skills are frequently dissatisfied 
with the type of jobs available through high school or traditional college education. 
Enrollment of such students is frequently only possible through federal student fi* 
nancial assistance 



Federal student financial assistance to students attending private career institu- 
tions supports quality education urgently needed by a segment of the student popu- 
lation which might not be served by the traditional higher education system. Stu- 
dents attending such schools are usually in pursuit of a career goal that requires 
specific job skills and a specraiized education. Such students are generally less afflu- 
ent, have lower prior academic achievement, and are more likely to be from a racial 
or ethnic minority. 

Viewed in the context of the background of the student served and the education 
achieved, it is clear that the participation of private career shcool students under 
the Higher Education Act has been clearly consistent with t^^* original purpose of 
the Act in expanding educational opportunity. 

Full access to private career institutions, as well as ;;ther institutions, however, is 
not a reality. Various provisions in federal student assistance and public welfare 
laws establish disincentives for many students to enroll in postsecondary training 

Private institutions through private innovation and private capital will be in- 
creasingly needed to serve the education needs of employers, employees, and high 
school graduates. Already, corporations have expanded their in-house training to 
meet those needs. Private career education is a similar private sector activity which 
complements that corporate training, as well as traditional liberal arts training. 

Thus, as analysis of the role vocational training is playing in meeting the labor 
needs of the rapidly evolving American economy shows that the contributions of pri- 
vate career schools and colleges are valuable for America as well as for the students 
enrolled in them. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you. I'll have my own comments subsequent- 
ly, but rU just make two brief ones, here. One is I think that in 
this historical occasion, we've neglected to give Al Quie as much 
credit as he deserves in terms of the 1965 legislation, although I 
argued with Al Quie extensively in 1965, 1 thought of him as being 
a great statesman on this legislation, later Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, later a college president, and I really think in this his- 
torical setting, Mr. Chairman, we should recognize that bipartisan 
nature of the 1965 act with Al Quie being a very, very important, 
factor. 

Mr. Ford. I would certainly support that because in both elemen- 
tary and secondary and higher education, I think the records will 
show a lot of Quie compromises on the books. 

Mr. Cohen. I still think there ought to be a Quie title in the 
higher education bill or the elementary bill somewhere. 

Mr. Ford. I for one would really appreciate that. 

Mr. Cohen. The other thing which Til discuss later, which Mr. 
Clohan mentioned, I am in favor of indexing all these amounts in 
the higher education bill. If indexing is all right for tax reduction. 



••Ibid.p 10 
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then it's all right for higher education, too, Mr. Chairman. I know 
that relationship is not within the function of your committee, but 
until they eliminate indexing in the tax bill, I am in favor of index- 
ing all education and welfare legislation, because the adverse 
impact on the economy is very gr^at. 

Our next witness is Dr. Lieb from the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr. Lieb. 

STATEMENT OF DR. IRWIN LIEB, THE BROWN FOUNDATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Lieb. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me to this cele- 
bration and for permitting me to make seme comments in testimo- 
ny. It's only on one or two points that I think I will go in a differ- 
ent direction than our other colleagues. 

All of us have our impatience with history. Good things are too 
slow coming; bad things last too Jong. Nevertheless it is impressive 
in the history of our country that education at higher and higher 
levels have through the history of the country been made available 
to more and more people. 

In the early part of the history of our Nation, public education 
became common quickly, subsequently, higher education. And in 
the last 100 years, and we know why, nigher education has become 
more accessible to larger numbers of persons at comparatively 
lower costs. 

The great State universities, the community college systems, and 
because of massive philanthropies, our education has become acces- 
sible to even moi^ persons in private instUutions. 

Several remarks have been made about the accessibility of 
higher education and consequence of the provisions following the 
second World War. GI bill. Public Law 16, 346, and there are 
dozens of us here who are the beneficipries of those provisions. 

After sputnik in 1957, missive support for research graduate 
education in the NDEA programs, and since that time very large 
support in what I think is a mature and wise decision to locate the 
major research effort of the Nation in connection with graduate 
education in our universities. 

Even indeed a number of the national laboratories are under the 
supervision of, sometimes the troubled supervision of, the major 
American universities. The alternative would be strictly controlled 
Government facilities and we know the record of the quality of re- 
search conducted in such institutions in other nations. 

The need for the Higher Education Act was urgent, because de- 
spite all that had been done, by States and privately before, educa- 
tion ^as still comparatively expensive, and without loans, work 
study and grants, very large numbers of students, as President 
Hardesty pointed out. could not have attended institutions of 
higher education. 

When large amounts of money are expended by the governments, 
Federal or State, there ere always questions whether it's worth 
that amount of money; whether its worth some amount of money a 
little bit less, or in the extreme case it is not worth the money at 
all. 
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I am intending, by this remark, to try to block out the arena of 
dispute about the reauthorization of Higher Education Act Its 
clear that we need the act, and this is, as Mr. Clohan s pointed out 
the njtpicking. We re talking about now about the amc . of 
money in some of the provisions. What do we know about the 
amount of money. We don't know exactly how much money is 
right. 

Mr. Cohen's just talked about indexing and the bipartisan sup- 
porters of a bill should come up with as large amount of money as 
they think the^ :an get effectively through the Congress When 
that figure is established, we see the response by students to the 
availability of funds, we try to measure the good of it, and we look 
carefully for malpractice, we look carefully to see whether there's 
discrimination, whether there's unfairness in the management of 
these resources. 

So I would like to have as large an amount as possible and conso- 
nant with this, the othrr side of this is to have the States do every- 
thing they can to assume a greater portion of the co3t of tuition 
and benefits m the State universities and in the community col- 
leges and likewise, there shall be an earnest effort by private insti- 
tutions very 8U>>stantially to enlarge their endowments to see that 
their tuition costs are lowered. 

In these disputes about how much will be authorized, several 
have reported and expressed criticisms, expressing criticisms, for 
example, for the very high costs of some of the private institutions 
and criticwm about some of the choice which students are allowed 
to make. Choice, choice, choice, has been heard any number of 
times today with respect to those criticisms. 

Historically, we have a system of public and private higher edu- 
cation m this country, and we hold to it not only because we have 
it; we hold to it in principle. 

On the second matter about choice, our concern shall be foi the 
development of intelligence. The chairman talked about the devel- 
opment of .iitelligence as a resource and so we have to think of the 
dimensions of it, breadth, depth and height. The singular point 
that I m anxious to insist upon is that in this country we do not 
otherwise require or discipline the distribution of intellectual re- 
sources. 

It is not our way to make a gate, a bar, an entry way. Our way is 
to lure by offering inducements and attractivenesses for one career 
or another, and it would be completely against our traditions of 
choice to establish coercive regimes for intellectual choice Such 
concern as we have about the choices that students and their fami- 
lies make should not weigh much in the reauthorization years. 

They are the very minor costs of the wearing of the gears on leg- 
islation which clearly has ennobled us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Irwin C. Lieb follows.] 
Prepared Statement of Irwin C. Lieb. University of Southern California, on 

BEHALF OF THE BrOWN FOUNDATION 

Mr Chairman, I appreciate being invited to join in this splendid celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Higher Education Act and to make a contribution to 
these hearings 
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Mr. Chairman, all of us are impatient with history. Good things are too long in 
coming and bad thw'fi last too long Still, I think we should be impressed that 
through our history, higher and higher levels of education have been made accessi- 
ble to more and more of our society. 

For the largest part of our history, states have provided for free elementary and 
then secondary education. For the last one hundred years or so, especially since the 
MorrJl Act was passed, higher education has been made more accessible to us at 
low or lower costs— in the great public state universities and, because of the growth 
of philantropies, in the splendid private universities as well. As you know, none of 
them charge their students the full cost of their educations. 

Since the Second World War, colleges, universities and the federal government 
have become very closely associated There ^s massive federal support for veterans 
in the GI Bills, and after 1957, there was major federal funding for graduate re- 
search and for facilities. The nation has made the sound decision that its basic re- 
search shall be associated with graduate instruction, and our research universities 
are our best centers for the advance of knowledge and scholarship. 

In 1965, the Higher Education Act was signed by President Lyndon Jolinson on 
this lovely campus where we meet to talk about its reauthorization This act, sp 
widely supported in the Congress, was clearly needed. Because beyond all that had 
been done by the states and the private universities, higher education remained 
comparatively expensive. Without the additional grants, loans, and work study sup- 
port which were authorized in the Higher Education Act very many able students, 
millions of students, would not have been able to afford college and university 
study. Thpy personally and the nation generally would have been diminished by 
their lack of opportunity. 

Whenever large amounts are appropriated there are always questions whether all 
this is worthwhile or not, or whether it is worth what has been appropriated In the 
case of appropriations for higher education we have no good measures for the worth, 
none for the social worth, though the gross figures are impressive and obvious, and 
there are no measures of the personal enrichments of higher educat ion. H ow much 
should be appropriated? The number should be the only arena for dispttte. And over 
the number, we have no fine answers finally Our best course, then, reflecting on 
the achievements during the twenty years of the Act, is to establish a further 
figure, consider how it suits the growing need and aspiration for higher education, 
judge, where we cannot measure, the personal and social goods of the reauthoriza- 
tion, and be alert to signs to unfairness and discrimination in the administration of 
the act. 

My view, of course, is that Subcommittee shouW press for a very large figure, as 
large a number as possible, consonant with support for other federal educational 
programs and other of our national needs. At the same time, the states should con- 
tinue their efforts to make higher education even more accessible by reducing its 
costs and, in great earnestness, the private universities should continue their efforts 
to enlarge their endowments and, if possible, reduce their tuitions 

In the critical discussions of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 
there have been two notes which I have found especially troubling. I would like to 
close by commenting on them. 

The first is that Hight: Education Act funds have been used in supoort of stu- 
dents at expensive private universities, as if the Act were being misused to support 
private universities, even though the Act was initially and in its reauthorizations 
intended to allow eligible students a choice of their college or university. 

The second note is the complaint that too many students are choosing wrong sub- 
jects for study and that the nation is not getting the social good it should from the 
preparations it is helping to support 

On the first note, we know historically how we have come to have a system of 
private and public higher education. We also know and approve of the principles for 
maintaining it It would be politically and socially devisiv^. to act against either the 
private or the public universities. They challenge and support one another I hope it 
will be plain that we should sustain them both. 

On the matter of choice — and we hear more and more about jhoice— our concern 
IS for the development in our nation of the resource of intelligence. We want 
breadth of cultivated intelligence in our society, we want depth in our intelligence, 
and we aspire to heightened intelligenece as well But we do not as a nation require 
or discipline the distribution of intelligence Some other rountriea do Our way is 
not to make gates or channels and to prescribe who and how many shall go into 
each one Our way is to offer lures for choice, in the p'-ospect of careers and the 
other goods which might inspire us. Our way has its inefficiencies, and it sometimes 
has painful social and personal consequences. But it has the great and, fortunately, 
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still affordable merit of nurturmg personal responsibilities It would go against our 
tradition and our values to establish coercive regimes for the distribution of intelli- 
gence 



Such concern as we may have about the choices our students make should there- 
fore not weigh much in the discussions over the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act Such concern, where it is appropriate at all, is a minor crease in a piece 
of legislation which clearly enobles us. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CoHES. Before we can go on, I'd like to note that we have 
been joined by our Congressman and my dear friend, Jake Pickle of 
this area, and I m relieved to know that Jake arrives fresh from 
Washington, to tell me that he and I don't have to be in conference 
on Gramm-Rudman until about Tuesday, and the first resolution 
passed. And that took a great weight off me. I thought they were 
doing it while I was gone and not protecting your interests. 

He's not only been a good friend of mine for all of my days down 
there, but he was really appropo for this occasion an interpreter of 
Lyndon Johnson to me. 

And if you want a real devious entertainment, you should have 
Jake describe sometime the rare occasions when he played golf 
President Johnson, something that he did occasionally that nobody 
ever knew about. 

But Jake is also my next door neighbor, offices are side by side 
We find our staff" borrowing not cups of sugar but all kinds of other 
necessities with which other resources positively and he is a sup- 
porter of the role of higher education. 

Would you like to make a comment, Jake at this point, before we 
go on? 

STATEMENT OF HON. J J. "JAKE*' PICKLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. PiCKLE. That is a dangerous thing to ask a public official. 

Congressman Ford, I do appreciate your invitation to come and 
join you here at the table and to say hello to the panel. And it's a 
very di8tingt.i5;hed group here, and I'm going to be anxious to read 
your testimony. Congressman Ford said that you\'e had some out- 
standing witnesses and somt statements made in the cause of 
higher education, so I'm pleased to be here with you. 

Ut me just say this to you, Mr. Ford. The conferees did not meet 
yesterday afternoon, and by the time we learned that, it was too 
late to come to join you yesterday and I'm sorry that I couldn't. 
But the thought did cross my mind as you were making your pre- 
liminary report, that some 7 vears ago, or more, we introduced to 
Congress and passed a bill called the Impoundment Act. I was the 
author of that bill. 

We were protesting at President Nixon at that time, for taking 
money that we appropriated, and just at his choice actually im- 
pounding It and not spending it. I was author of that bill and when 
It got to the full committee, it became the Budget Referral ano 
poundment Act. 

So now that we're involved in the Gramm-Rudman find myself 
back in part of the same controversy we had years ago. But the in- 
teresting thin^ to recall was that I got into it because Bill Ford 
says, why don t yoi sponsor that bill, and I did as much at his in- 
sistence as much as anybody's. You talking about a believable 
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southerner advancing the cause of education, but it was a good 
measure and now we are challenged again, Bill, to try to preserve 
the principle that we were trying to expound back then so now 
that you've had your conference, Vll look forward to working with 
you next week. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Thank ^'ou, Jake. You still are the legislator that I 
want on my side any time I can get you. 

Mr. Cohen. OK. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Joe L. 
McCormick, of the Texas Guaranteed Student Loan Corp. 

So, Mr. McCormick, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOE L. McCORMICK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
TEXAS GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN CORP. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity, Chairman Ford, to 
appear and to share a few words with you today concerning the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of the signing of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. I feel extremely humble and inadequate to 
follow such distinguished speakers, particularly with the eloquence 
and the expertise that they have brought to this process over these 
past 20 years. 

Tm not capable, nor would I even attempt to address some of the 
issues here today from that of a policymaker, but I am in a sense, a 
product of what you have done. I received a national direct student 
loan; I received a guaranteed student loan; and I received an edu- 
cation beyond high school. 

And I do have a rare opportunity afforded me, as I was sitting 
here thinking about it; I have a large number of the principal play- 
ers here that I can publicly and personally thank for the action 
that you took in 1965 so that I didn't have to stay on the plains of 
west Texas following a plow around all day, and I sincerely appre- 
ciate that. 

But as I said, I can't speak to you from the lofty plain of policy, 
but I can speak to you from front line of a financial aid administra- 
tor who has tried to carry out the wishes of that act and the inten 
of Congress. And, to some extent, when we found it absolutely nec- 
essary, the direction of the Department of Education, but hopefully 
always in the spirit of trying to serve the students that that act 
was intended for. 

This is truly a cause for celebration here on this 20th anniversa- 
ry and I was deeply excited when President Hardesty invited U3 to 
participate in this because I would just share with you in the some 
17 years that Tve been a financial aid administrator and now an 
administrator of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. You can't 
put into words, and you cannot put into even ceremonies or events 
commemorating such an act, what it means to a black mother from 
Itta Bena, MS, who's sitting in your office and being explained for 
the first time in her life, that her d^^nghter can actually go to col- 
lege, and she did not know that. 

And to see the tears of joy that stream down her face realizing 
that that daughter of hers will be the first generation to receive 
the higher education. 
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Or a young man who falls ( ^ Trom behir-d a cafeteria line and 
said, Mr. McCormick, do you remember m.? Said, I took a culinary 
arts course when you were at Oklahoma State Tech. I now manage 
this cafeteria, and if I hadn't got financial aid from you back then 
m Oklahoma, I wo'uldi/t have this job today. 

Or what it ireaus to a mother of three kids who's a single parent 
and who .s trying to scrape by with a secretarial wage and now she 
has a m.isters degree and works for General Electric and makes a 
livable ,vage, and the joy on her face, knowing that she is not de- 
pendent on anyone, and that she is a taxpayer and a producer in 
this society. 

That is the true reality of tne Higher Education Act of 1965, that 
we somehow do not articulate very well in the decisions that we 
make regarding policy. I am extremely encouraged by hearing such 
words as access and choice and the remarks of Chairman Ford 
when he said equal educational opportunity. 

The fear of budget deficits and national debt have almost made 
those words silent in many of the meetings that I attend across the 
country, and people are almost intimidated to ask the question, as 
Dr. Lieb dia: Well how much is enough? 

And I applaud Chairman Ford and the work of his subcommittee 
in their approach to reauthorization, that, hopefully, maybe by the 
time this process is over, reauthorization is more than just reau- 
thorization, but it is a reaffirmation and a rededication of the 
proper role of the Federal Governirent in providing postsecondary 
opportunities to our young people. 

And I hope, in doing that, a ngress will address certr^in concerns 
that many of u? have. The direction of our current administration 
to have a Federal role that is less, not nore— and Jet's make no 
mistake about it. Even though the vords of Secrc' iy Kimberhng 
were very encouraging, he does not make the final decision of that 
administration on the course or the direction that they will take. 

And their drive to balance the budget and to legislate by r'^^gula- 
tion what they cannot get legislated by law. And if you'il look at 
some of the regulations that they are proposing and have proposed 
on us, there is definitely the trend, there is definitely the direction 
uf less, and not more Federal involvement. And I hope Congress 
can reaffirm the fundamental soundness of the title IV student as- 
sistance programs in thi5 reauthorization process and change that 
direction. 

Second, I appreciate Mr. Clohan's remarks about addressing the 
imbalance between loans and grants. I represent a guarantee 
agency, but I am not here in the business of trying to make more 
loans. I am here, hopefully, to try to provide access when all forms 
of grant assistance, scholarships, student employment have run 
out. The statistics have been mentioned that 10 years ago, 42 per- 
cent of the total a-d package of a student was in the form of gift 
aid, and now it's less than 20 percent. 

I would share with you some statistics that Mr. Allen Erwin, the 
director of financial aid at Southwest Texas State, here, gave to me 
today that leemphasize that. Of the total of over $14 million that 
was made available to students in the 1984-85 year at Southwest 
Texas State, over half, $7.2 million of th^^t was in the form of loans 
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Only $3.3 million of it was in the form of grant aid. That is a 
serious imbalance and we need to be about the business of adding 
to the grant side and addressing that imbalance. The charge has 
been made by the Secretary of Education that too many young 
people from families of over $100,000 receive guaranteed student 
loans. In the 1984-85 yer - in the Texas Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program, we had over lOii,000 loans made to students. Nine loans 
were made to families with incomes in excess of $100,000 and of 
those nine families, there were 11 children in the family. There 
were at least two in college, and they were eligible for that guaran- 
teed student loan. 

And so I think we need to put things in their proper perspective 
as we look at the reauthorization. 

Third, there needs to b3 a greater simplification of these pro- 
grams. And we get too hung up and I agree with Dr. Lieb, on the 
mechanics of these programs and too involved in the administra- 
tive burden to administer these programs and we need to come to 
the table and work out more simplistic ways to deliver the student 
aid that is available here. The overregulation, really, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, is forcir** the Congress to be more specific in its 
legislation instead of being jre broad, and allowing those of us 
who administer these programs to interpret. 

And brought to mind, again, as so eloquently stated by Dr. Lieb, 
is just how much is enough. We can sit here and talk until we're 
blue in the face about all the different ways that you can construct 
a guaianteed student loan program, but the bottom line is, the 
American people have to make a decision through their elected of- 
ficials as .0 how much money they arp willing to invest in the 
future of the young people in this country. 

And I would like to close m> remarks, I think, very appropriate- 
ly, sharing with you some words of President Lvndon Johnson, 
when he said: 

But none of what we have achieved is self-executed. Laws that require equal jus- 
tice must be enforced Programs must be funoed An education act cannot teach a 
single child, a housing act cannot give shelter to a single family, nor can a manpow- 
er act provide a single job, nor can a civil rights act give one human being the digni- 
ty and respect he deserves. The real test of our commitment is whether we are will- 
ing to achieve over a period of years what those acts only premise 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Joe L. McCormick follows:] 

Prepared Statement gf Joe L McCormick, Executive Director, Texas 
Guaranteed Student Loan Corporation 

The occasion of the 20th Anniversary of the signing of the Higher Education Act 
marks a milestone in one of the most significant educational legislative events in 
American history It is most timely in view of the current Administration s attitude 
toward federal student finr ncial aid programs and the pending reauthorization of 
the A 't itself, which is pp ;hap8 one of the most important issues presently facing 
the country. As Congress debates the federal future in postsecondary education, it is 
most appropriate to recall the words of President Lyndon B Johnson 

"But none of what we have achieved is se^f-executed Laws that require equal jus- 
tice must be enforced. Programs must be funded An education act cannot teach a 
single ild, a housing act cannot give shelter to a single family, nor can a manpow- 
er act provide a single job, nor can a civil rights act give one human being the digni- 
ty and respect he deserves. T^e real test of our commitment is whether we are will- 
ing to p'rhieve over a period of years what those tcts only promise " 
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ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE FINANCING OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

This issue has generated as much heated discussion among eoucators, politicians, 
bureaucrats and other interested parties as any in the past quarter of a cpntury My 
view 0! the matter is simple; the role of the federal government in the financing of 
American postsecondary education is basic and critical to that endeavor Prior to 
1940, posteecondary education was primarily available to an elite minority composed 
ot the intellectually gifted and or those able to pay its costs. This has changed dra- 
matically jn terms of both philosophy and practice. Beginning with the G.I Bill of 
Rights and continuing with the Higher Education Act of 1965, the federal contribu- 
tion to postsecondary financing has been largely responsible for this chanse, and it 
has changed the basic postsecondary attendance pattern in this country. Its continu- 
ing support 18 critical tc the future of American postsecondary education. 

While the federal government does not account for the m^ority of postsecondary 
revei. ies, ite contribution is significant. More importantly, however, it provides the 
founda*. on and national perspective upon which other efforts are built Only the 
federal government has the resources, revenues and ability to effectively address 
Ujc most pressing postsecondary education issue of the day— the assurance of equal 
educational opportanity through the provision of equal postsecondary access for all 
who want end can profit from it— on a consistent and national basis Providing 
equity in terms of access and choice for all citizens in a diverse system of postsec- 
ondary learning is a role only the federal government can perform. 

The most direct and pervasive tool that the federal government has used to meet 
its obligation in postsecondary financing has been financial assistance to students 
In 1984-85, federal funds awarded to college, university, and vocational-technica 
students will total approximately $14.2 billion (The College Board, 1985). While 
debate has raged for ^ears with i^ard to the form that the federal contribution to 
postsecondary education should take (ranging from direct aid to institutions to tax 
credit for parente), the clear and consistent choice has been the provision of finar 
cial assistance directly to students. 

This choice is iMjical within the frame /ork of our society. We rely heavily on the 
freedom of the individual. Providing funds directly to the student consumer allows 
that individual to make decisions about the postsecondary institution the* ♦)e8t 
meets his/her needs. It also respects the Kent's ability to make that choice on a 
sound basis The emphasis is on the individua and his or her choices, not on institu- 
tions, governments or other entities. In addition, such a focus may indirectly (or di- 
rectly) facilitate the increased efficiency of postsecondary institutiona. They must 
now compete for students in a .3a\ sense, so their programs and services must be 
tailored to societal demands and individual requirements 

Federal partici^tion in postsecondary financing has reflected the alteration of a 
national philosophical approach to postsecondary education— from the education of 
a selective few to the more democratic, broader based provision of postsecondary 
education to all who want and can benefit from it. The Higher Education Act of 
1965 was a n.ijor step in the piocess of providing student financial aid directly to 
students. This innovation has financed or helped to finance nostsecondary education 
for literallv millions of students who may not otherwise have been able to acquire 
^^t^aV^^ following toble indicates the significance of that endeavor (College Board, 
1985): 

Federal aid awarded to postsecondary students m current dollars 

1980- 81 ^^''l74^ 

1981- 82 }4'785 

1982- 83 (estimated) ... , 

1983- 84 (estimated) ; 7; [' ^ , {^'^ll 

1984- 85 (estiniated) [ 14* 148 

The government s outlay in this area has not been an expense, but rather an in- 
vestment in human capital and the future, This investment has paid and is paying 
dramatic diviH.ends in terms of its impact on society and individuals. It is difficult to 
argue that a broadly educated populace does not yield significant benefits for Amer- 
ican society, ranging from enhanced revenues through increased income taxes from 
individuals who eryoy their higher earnings, to better educated i^ersonnel for the 
r atior^al defense effort, to a healthier national economy as a whole. And, as Thomas 
Jefferson stated: "An educate people is the best guardian of democracy. On the in- 
dividual level, millions of lives have been altered and enriched through the provi- 
sion of these funds, individual exarnples of this fact abound in every institutional 
financial aid office in the country Consequently, the federal government's role in 
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the financing of postsecondac education clearly seems basic and firmly established. 
And the chosen direction of providing aid to student': instead of institutions or in 
some other form has been the most effective and efficient approach. 

In fact, this approach undergirds the philosophical position of educating the 
masses beyond high school according to individual interests and needs and, as such. 
It represents a uniquely democratic experiment in Western Civilization. 

At the present time this effort is under direct attack. There is a strong attempt to 
alter the role of the federal government in postsecondary financing to less, rather 
than more, participation. This is diametrically opposed to a course set over the past 
forty, and especiallv the last twenty, years. Though put forth in the spirit of deficit 
reduction, balanced budgets, and sound fiscal policy, it is an ill considered, short- 
sighted attempt thai will prove itself imprudent in the long run. One must be fear- 
ful of the effect on society, the economy and individual Americans if it is successful. 



It has been said often, and correctly, that the provision and delivery of student 
aid is a partnership composed of postsecondary institutions, the private sector, 
states, and the federal government There has been much dialogue about the respec- 
tive roles of each constituent I have indicated earlier than the role of the federal 
government is basic and most pervasive It provides (or ought to provide) a founda- 
tion, an overall perspective, and a consistent thrust in terms of equal opportunity 
and access. This permeates the entire system, and so it is interwoven with the roles 
of the other partners in the proce^. 

Unfortunately, the partnership has steadily deteriorated as the regulatory process 
has expanded in cor^unction with the Depanment of Education's evolving percep- 
tion of itself as proprietor rather than mayor partner. This is unfortunate, l^cause if 
the process is to work the combined and supportive efforts of all the partners will hi? 
required. 

pRrt of the current problem with American student financial aid is its fragmenta- 
tion. Historically, it has proliferated in various ways in various places. The federal 
government processes Pell Grants programs, institutions administer campus-based 
programs, states administer their own grant and scholarship programs as well as 
the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) and Parent Loan (PLUS) programs Private 
need analysis services perform a role by estimating financial need for students. The 
result is a complex, fragmented, and somewhat confused delivery system for student 
financial aid. There is a real need for more standardization and uniformity in the 
system. However, this has traditionally been resisted by almost all in the higher 
education community beceuse of their perceived needs for institutionally-based flexi- 
bility 

It would seem that the states could perform a more r.ctive and product: .> role 
with reg ird to the coordination of this system. States stand between the federal gov- 
ernment, with its national perspective, and individual postsecondary institutions 
with theii diverse perspectives and objectives. Consequently, states are in a singular 
position to respond to the national purpose, their own unique needs, and individual 
institutionr perspectives. 

Specific^ ;ly, states can help reduce the number of partners and complexities in 
the system by assuming and consolidating the need analysis, training, and commu- 
nications functions of tne private services. Both the data required and the calcula- 
tion employed in need aralysis could and should be greatly sim^ilified. This particu- 
lar component could then be a logical function of the states, as would a more active 
role in coordinating and/ or delivering student aid. Standard, state-by-state applica- 
tion/need analysis forms r.nd processes for all types of student aid mav be logical. 
Assurance of consistent pnd accurate program aaministration within their borders 
may also be a state funrUon. 

That states can phy a productive role in program coordination and delivery has 
been demonstrate^! through the success of the SSIG Program and, most dramatical- 
ly, the performance of the GSL/PLUS programs after the passage of the l97o 
Higher Education Amendmt'^nts. This capability can be put to better use in the de- 
livery process. The federal government, then, provides the bulk of the funds and the 
national leadership. The states could proviae an inte nediary and coordinating 
function beyond what is presently being performed, anc the postsecondary institu- 
tions are in the best position to deal with individual students and their own institu- 
tional goals 

This would seem to he an effective approach. In order for it tX) be workable, the 
federal government would need to becoMe more prescnp.'^c rather than proscrip- 
tive with regard to \ta regulatory ovp.-sight. States would have to be given a more 
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active role in delivery and institutions would hav* to retain their ability to finally 
resolve delivery problems with individual students 



Federal student aid programs have grown up over a period of >ears They have 
been legislated for a variety of purposes Historically, these purposes have ranged 
from national defense, to the war on poverty, to assisting middle and upper income 
families. Consequently, there are a variety of programs with a variety of purposes, 
and some of these purposes have shifted with shifting national political and /or eco- 
nomic trends 

However, most authorities would agree that the major purposes for ~*^ancial aid 
since 1965 can be described as follows: 

1 Access — to provide postsecondary e'^.ucational opportunity to all those who wish 
it and can profit from it, regardless of their financial constraints 

2 Choice— to provide a studen* with opportunity to attend a postsecondary insti- 
tution best suited to his or her unique interests, abilities and/or needs, regardless of 
cost 

3 Persistence — to allow a student to pursue and complete their postsecondary edu- 
cation, regardless of financial constraints 

While current programs do generally address these three purposes, they are some- 
what inefficient because of their diverse and proliferated nature For instance, there 
is one major loan program, the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) Prograr and one 
minor, institutionally based loan program, the National Direct Stucent Loan 
(NDSL) Program There is a major grant program, the Pell Grant Profifiam, and two 
minor grant programs, the Supplemental Opportunity Grant (SEOG) Program, and 
the State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) Program There is one major work pro- 
gram, the College Work Study (CWS) Program. 'T'hese programs are delivered in a 
variety of ways. 

It would seem to make sense to consolidate and streamline these programs in the 
following ways. Collapse NDSL and GSL/PLUS into one loan program NDSL funds 
already on hand and to be collected in the future could be retained by institutions 
and used as re\ 'ng loan funds. However, there would be no additional federal 
capital contribution, and there would be a single loan program funded and operated 
essentially as the GSL/PLUS programs are currently run. This would be fiscally 
prudent, less confusing in terms of forms, communication, and procedures, and more 
efficient in terms of administration It would save educational institutions the cost 
of administering and collecting additional NDSL funds It would also have the ad- 
vantage of placing all loans under the umbrella of guarantee All subsidised loans 
should then be awarded on the basis of need. Nonsubsidized loans would be made co 
those not qualifying on that basis. 

An analysis by ^' ^^ "^"^^as Guaranteed Student Loan Corporation indicates that 
there would be no loss of Uudent loan access under this plan, as each GSL/PLUS 
lender would only have to average fewer than 6 more loans per year to replace the 
lost NDSL federal capital contribution 

The Pell Grant, SEOG anu SSIG Programs should be collapsed into one grant pro- 
gram, but it should be fundea at a much higher leve^ than that afforded to the cur- 
rent combination of programs. There is a substantial imbalance in the proportion of 
loans and grants currently being awarded, as the following table indicates (The Col- 
lege Board, 1985) 
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This imbalance is due in part to a shortage ot grant tunds and, in part, to conven- 
ience borrowing by students responding to cheap marketing gimmicks by some lend- 
ers It must be addressed, as it has serious ramifications for individual student debt 
burdens as well as the administrative cost of loan programs. It may also have rami- 
fications for the motivation of students matriculating to postsecundary education 
The prospect of a substantial debt burden may well deter many from doing so. 

In accelerating the funding of a single, major grant program, there would also be 
an opportunity to more adequately distribute funds in relation to actual costs For 
example, if a student weie eligible for a $1,000 grant at a school with costs totaling 
$5,000, the same student could be eligible for a $2,000 grant at a school with costs 
totaling $10,000 It seems logical, in terms of the choice objective, that aid awarded 
should consistently bear some proportional relationshr ^o costs incurred. 

Such program consolidation and streamlining would go a long way toward reduc- 
ing forms, redundant process, and confusion to the student consumer It would also 
enable the programs to be more effectively targeted so a& to better meet their objec- 
tives And administrative costs should be reduced in several areas States, as previ- 
ously suggt ted, could serve a coordinating role, based on program objectives and 
target populations in the postsecondary institutions within their jurisdictions. 

All of the programs ought to be availdole on the basis of entitlement and snould 
be funded accordingly Together with the suggestions offered above, this would 
greatly simplify the setting and addressing of program objectives, enhance public 
understanding of the programs, and positively impact program simplification, an 
issue which is in critical need of attention 



Another major problem with the current student aid system is the mass of pro- 
gram rules and r^ulations. Cjnsolidation of programs would help this if it is ac- 
companied ly a less restrictive Department of Education, cuiit.ae which translates 
into fewer regulatory constraints. Currently, this is not the case more restriction, 
coupled with an almost clinical paranoia about 'Traud and abuse", is confounding 
the administration of the programs and related delivery system 

A major problem with the current student financial aid system is its delivery 
component Because the programs have been diverse and fragmented, the delivery 
system has been pluralistic and complex The sy<jtem itself tends to add to the con- 
fusion in interpreting program purpose(8) and the targeting of aid. Moreover, the 
system is confusing anci complex to the student consumer and may, to some extent, 
deter applicants. 

Financial aid is delivered in at least three major ways: (1) the federal government 
delivers the Pell Grant; (2) campus based programs are delivered through institu- 
tions; and (3) GSL/PLUS and some grant/scholarship funds are delivered at the 
state level Applications vary with these approaches Indeed, applications nay vary 
from institution to institution Information tends to become confused, a..i coordinb 
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tion IS frequently a problem One authority has called it " . a complKated ap- 
plication and delivery system that has far too many problems to be understood read- 
ily by parents and student " (Martin, 1980, p. 92) Another authority (Doyle, 
1985), analyzing the system as a whole, put it this way 

'Today's system is costly, complex and cumbersome Few understand how it 
works Moreover, defaults and abuse jeopardize the system s financial and intellec- 
tual integrity Topother, these traits put the system at risk Most important, the sys- 
tem's purposes are no longer clear Its original objective was commendable— access 
for the poor. The second commendable objective was choice among and between 
public ard private institutions. But as analyst Chester E Finn, Jr., now Assistant 
Secretary of Education for Education Research and Improvement has wryly ob- 
served, a third objective has crept into the system comfort" 

Dopyle's assessment seems particularly timely and astute. )• -"w participants in the 
financial aid process are "comfortable" with how it is working. Clearly, the system 
is complicated and confusing. It needs to be simplified, brought into the 20th centu- 
ry. The technology exists to do this, the reasons for not doing it a e mainly territori- 
al and political. These need to be addressed, as the problems in student aid delivery 
must be dealt with objectively. 

What should be done to make the student aid process and delivery system more 
simple and effective? Constituencies in the student aid community have been debat- 
ing this issue for some time with limited success This is not surprising, as there are 
many partners in the process, each with their own perspective and interests How- 
ever it seems evident that the following would greatly enhance the system: 

1. There should be only one application for all forms of federal student aid. The 
argument aoout this has raged for years. The problem has been in the perception of 
the various constituencies, where data requirements often vary. However, minimum 
data requirement (not preferences) are for all forms of federal financial aid can and 
should be determined These mininium requirements should be reflected on the ap- 
plication, along with a minumum of required instructions. The application should 
then be mandated as a requirement for all federal student aid 

2 There should be one need analysis system for all forms of federal financial aid 
and all federal aid applicants should undergo need analysis. It should be closely tied 
to the federal .ncome tax form This is similar to the application issue. There are 
varying perceptions with regard to what a need analysis should reflect (i.e. ration- 
ing of funds vs ''ability to pay") This issue should be settled. Ir fact, it is possible 
to both assess "ability to pay" and to ration funds with the same system. These two 
concepts should be consciously dealt with The sy8t3m should require on!;y the mini- 
mal amount of data to psrform the analysis, and need analysis should be applied to 
all federal financial aid programs in the interest of access and program funding. 

3. Student need analysis should be processed centrally or through the states. Pri- 
vate need analysis firms represent an unnecessary cost, a duplication of effort, and 
a lack of control that the system can do without. It would be more efficient and 
effective to delete theii- role in the delivery process 

4 Automation should be a major concern in the delivery process. While some 
progress has been made in this area, it has been limited. In order to deal with the 
number and complexity of aid issues, increased automation must be a component of 
the system Technology exists to permit the transfer of not only dollars, but also 
data, on an almost instantaneous basis. Technology exists to permit terminal 
networking for the accessing and manipulation of data files. Technology exists to 
permit the use of personal computers to effectively support informational and proc- 
essing needs in financial aid offices and agencies Yet the apolication of these tech- 
noloffier seems to be slow in coming to student aid. This must cha^ige or the system 
will bee ome archaic 

5 There should be a more effective system for the planning, reporting and evalua- 
tion of the programs. Planning in student aid has traditionally not be*»n a thought- 
ful, formalized process. Reporting and evaluation have not been timely or effective 
For the federal programs, these are the functions of the federal government. Data 
for these purposes should be clearly defined, kept to a minimum, and integrate 
into a management information database that is utilized on a timely basis Better 
defined and implemented planning, reporting and evaluation processes, along with 
the implementation and use of a state-of-the-art management information system, 
will greatly enhance the delivery system and the programs in general. 

6 There needs to be better quality control for institutional participation It has 
been clear that there is a wide variation in institutional administration of federal 
aid programs The monitoring of and dealing with problem institutions, in t^rms of 
continued participation, has lagged considerably in the past, and stricter scrutiny 
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with regard to initial institutional participation would be very helpful in ensuring 
the efifective use of funds 



The role of the federal government in , ^tsecondary education financing is basic. 
It provides the national foundation upon which other efforts may be built It pro- 
vides this foundation primarily through Hnancial aid for students 

There are problems in the current aid programs and their related delivery 
system. These problems have occurred because of the traditional diversity of the 
programs and the concomitant pluralistic delivery systems attached to them. 

It has been suggested that some solutions to these problems involve such things as 
a realignment ofthe partnership functions in student aid to include (1) the acknowl- 
eogement of the federal government's key role; (2) the delegation of more responsi- 
bility for coordination of aid and aid processes to the states; and (3) the reaffinr^^- 
tion of the institution s role in dealing with and resolving problems with individual 
students. It was also suggested that program consolidation would enhance as well as 
simplify the delivery process, its forms, and its procedures. The need for increased 
automation in delivery was stress, along with more effective prc^am planning, re- 
porting, evaluation, and quality control for institi!tional participation in the pro- 
grams. 

In the following paragraphs, I will make a recommendation with regard to a for 
malized procedure for delaing with the student aid process in gene'-al. However, 
before doing so, I would point out that for any procedure to be effective, it is of criti- 
cal importance that ^he federal government define a national policy for its role in 
the financing of poetaecondary education. 

As Congressman Augustus F. Hawkins has stated' 

"The single change in government policy that would most benefit highei educa- 
tion would be the establishment of a coherent education policy. 

"Right now there is absolutely no national education policy Instead, over the past 
four years, the Reagan Administration has pursued a course o! action that has un- 
dermined the nation 8 schools, colleges, and universities. A White House policy that 
has the support of the Congress and that is committed to excellence— a policy that 
recognizes the benefite to the nation of equal access to colleges and universities re- 
gardless of race, color, national origin or economic status— would, in my viewpoint, 
most benefit higher education. All students must be given the opportunity to devel- 
op the individual talents to the utmost 

'The Administration and the Congress must recognize that the investrient in edu- 
cation is as important to the nation's well-bemg as any policy decisior We cannot 
compete with other countnes by cutting back on educaitim spendinp. particularly 
when the basis of this compettion is concentrated on the acquis)* jn and use of 
knowledge 

"A renewal of the federal government s commitment and an emphasis on the ben- 
efits of higher education instead vi' the costs would greatly benefit the nation" 

While we have discussed this role in terms of some program objectives that have 
evolved over a period of time, a national policy to guide the setting of objectives and 
the related program funding h.i8 never been directly and totally addressed. In the 
face of reauthorization now would be an opportune time to more clee-ly define na- 
tional policy, and the related federal role, in the financing of postsecondary educa- 
tion A major policy issue would logic<illy have to be how much of our federel treas- 
iry can or sliould be invested in poetaecondary education? This question should re- 
ceive the sarce kind of searching consideration as is given to che issue of national 
defense funding In th . long term, it may be just as important an issue, if not more 
so 

A recommenHation 'or general improvement in the overall student aid process, 
given a clearly defined national policy, might be the implemer :^tion of a formalized 
procedure as follows* 

1. Define program purposes and objectives. Usually these have been defined er- 
ratically and in a short period of time. Th**; Iiave b^n dramatically influenced by 
the political and economic variables of the time. While these variables are certainly 
important and should be considered, they sometimes result in expedient, short-term 
actions Perhaps in the face of reauthorization, it is time to take the time and make 
the effort to re-think and re<lefine the program purposes and objectives within a 
long-term perspective 

2 Program the purpose' and objectives This again suggests taking a long-term 
planning approach to the programs and implementing a formalized planning proc- 
ess in order to do it 
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sources, is we're going to go ap to 12 percent for the GNP, if Mr. 
Califano isn't completely successful in driving down my cost con- 
tainment health, and we're going to go down to 6 percent for edu- 
cation. 

That's the way the situation looks right now if you look at both 
of the^ie two programs. Now, in my opinion, after studying it care- 
fully, I believe that we need about 8 percent of the GNP for educa- 
tion to do a decent job in the future, c d I would hope that we 
could get down to about 9 to 10 percent of the GNP for health, if 
we had a proper cost constraint program in this Congress, which 
the Congress refuses to enact. 

And unless Congress enacts a good cost constraint program, and 
I agree with Mr. Califano, that that ought to be put on the admin- 
istrative burden of the States rather than the Federal Government. 
As we proposed originally^ you're not going to get enough money 
for education 5 or 10 years from now, because health costs are 
going to run the education costs of this country down, down, down. 

So I believe that that was one of the reasons why I took the posi- 
tion that health and education ought to stay together in the same 
cabinet. President Carter overruled me on that. I gave him a long 
memo which I think is still pertaining, but I'd say that unless — 
there was one question that Mr. Califano and I were bcth over- 
ruled decisively on the question, but it was greatly overlookeu in 
this company and in the Congress, the interrelationship between 
health and education benefits. 

Now, let me give you a second point. When we devised the Medi- 
care program and the education program for the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration, we saw tnem as interrelated Why? Because Medi- 
care took off the backs of the young people taking care of their par- 
ents so they can put more money into taking care of their children 
to go to college. That was the reason why Medicare was so success- 
ful politically, despite the overwhelming opposition of the AMA, be- 
cause people saw Medicare as a proeducation program. 

And what the Johnson administration did was twofold: took off 
the backs of the American people a major part of the cost of taking 
care of their parents along with Social Security so they could send 
more of their girls and their boys to college, and at the same time, 
give more money for loans and grants. The interrelationship be- 
tween the health costs and the education costs is sorely overlooked 
in my opinion in this country, both by Congress, the executive 
branch, and everybody that pertains to it. 

I would like to see a more careful interrelationship because I be- 
lieve that as the population ages, health co&ts are going to go up 
because there are going to be more older people, they will not want 
to spend as much, especially on the property tax, on elementary 
and secondary education, and unlesc some proper allocation is 
worked out, you're going to find yourselves in the year 2000 or year 
2010 with not enough money on education and maybe 50 percent 
more on health than is necessary for proper health programs. 

And I want to say a second point that you have brought out, be- 
cause I see it, and I'll say this: I'm a dyed-in-the wool Democrat; 
I've raised my children as Democrats, but I'm going to tell my 
grand children to become Republicans, and the reason for that is, 
the more money is spent on education, the more Republicans ycu 
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make in this coi'ntry. Sixty percent of college graduates are Repub- 
licans. I want my grand children to become Republicans so they 
can bore from within the Republican Party to make them more lib- 
eral That's the onl> way I can see in the future, that--[applause]— 
that we could influence the Republican Party because what the 
Democrats have done in the last 30 years is make more Republi- 
cans. 

The work of the whole committee, Mr. Ford, has been the pover- 
ty program, the education program, the Medicare program. We 
made people more affluent. As they've gotten more affluent, 
they've become Republicans. So I'm going to tell my four grandchil- 
dren, don't do what your grandpa did, and become a Democrat; 
become a Republican because then you can have more political 
power and more influence. 

oo, if you want to influence your people in Congress, tell them 
that what you're doing, Mr. Ford, is making a lot more Republi- 
cans. 

My next point is this: I don't think we've given enough attention 
in this discussion to the work-study program. We haven't even 
mentioned it. Now, when we presented the work-study program to 
President Johnson, all we had to say, Mr. Pickle, was, this ^s a 
modern version of the NYA program. We didn't need to have any 
more discussion with President Johnson about worknstudy, tuan 
that simple sentence, and I think you'd understand that, too. 

I believe that the work-study program is underemphasized in 
your program, Mr. Ford. I'd put more money, I'd take away some 
of the money from loans and grants, and put it into the worknstudy 
program. Because I believe that there is a strong support in the 
universities and throughout the country to a worknstudy program. 

And I've been a dean in an education jchool and I can see tre- 
mendous opportunities for work-study. It's much more consistent 
than grants to make people work for it. And I believe it's good for 
the student, I believe it's good for the university, and I believe it's 
good for their future so I wish you'd give a little bit more attention 
to what I think was the NYA part of the education program. 

I don't know what you got in on your allocation for the work- 
study, but whatever you're gomg to tell me, I'm for more. [Lftugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Ford. Well, let me point out to you that the first authoriza- 
tion was active in 1966, a bill which authorized $129 million, for 
this year there's $830 million authorized, but in 1966 we had an ap- 
propriation of $99 million. And this year we actually appropriated 
$600 million. 

Actually, strangely enough, and one of the reasons we don't talk 
about it much, is that that is popular with conservatives, liberals, 
and everybody and we are able to get increases every time we r,o to 
ask for them .n work study much easier than we can any other 
program, so even Mr. Stockman gave us some additional money for 
work study. And he never gave us anything else. 

Mr. Cohen. Taking into account what Mr. Clohan said a few mo- 
ments ago, $600 million is worth what, about in 1966 terms, less 
than $300 million, I'd say? Certainly— about $220 million, so that 
the substantive real increase in work study has in my opinion been 
very minimal. 
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rd like to make one more pomt, and then our plans are to give 
everyone here 1 minute discussion on anything that they want to 
comment on any other colleague. rr- • x i 

I wonder whether in your reallocation bill there is sufficient real- 
location of unused loan money. I see institutions that don . use all 
their loan money, and I see black colleges and other developmental 
colleges that don't have enough money, and why is it not feasible 
that there can be some, within State or within area realloca^on ot 
unused balances so that minority students who can t get sutticient 
loans can do so when there are unused balances at other primarily 
white institutions? , , . ^. 

So I think that's a matter of further research and investigation. 
Maybe you've solved that problem but I think it's worth looking 

^'^Well, now, we have an opportunity to go back and have a minute 
for anyone. Mr. MacKenzie, do you want to say anything further.' 

Mr Mackenzie. Just briefly. I'd like to say good luck to you, Mr. 
Chairman, you and your committee and our oPPO^tAinity to help 
the disadvantaged, but again, I'd like to say on behalf ot 800 or 
more church-related institutions in this country, Sease help us to 
be able to maintain our value system free of control and free ot 
intervention. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Califano. t *u- i \jt 

Mr. Caufano. I would just make one broad point, 1 think, Mr. 
Chairman. Most of the focuii has been on education related to jobs 
and employment and access to our society, and I think that s criti- 
cal. I think that it has been demonstrated that our minds in our 
young are our greatest resource throughout our history. 

But I think we shouldn't overlook that there is a broad and im- 
portant—there are broad and important aspects of education m 
terms of our political life in this country, being able to be well-in- 
formed on all sides; there are broad and important values in terms 
of culture, in terms of the spirit, that can be enhanced for those 
who have the minds and talents to go to college. 

And denying that ability to any individual to enrich his or her 
own life, is in many ways and in human terms, at least as fenous a 
denial as it is to deny them the opportunity to develop a skill tor a 
job. And I don't think we should ever lose sight of that, and what 
you've got in this Higher Education Act and what Lyndon Johnson 
was about 20 years ago, was that, too, for every American, lhats 
all. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. At well. x- <• 

Mr Atweix. I want to make a point about the separation ot 
powers I think the Higher Education Act in its 20 year history is a 
tribute to the separation of powers. Initiated by the executive 
branch, it has been carried on remarkably over 20 years by con- 
gressional leadership except for the all-too-brief tenure or nonten- 
ure of Mr. Califano. ^ , , . , 
But really it has been subsequent Congresses that have earned 
this on, now under the leadership of Bill Ford. And it would be 
ironic, indeed, if we reauthorized the Higher Education Act at 
about the same time we really did major damage to tha congres- 
sional role in the budget process through the passage of Gramm- 
Rudman, and I know, Mr. Chairman, that you and Mr. Pickle will 
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[hoi/yea"rf '^^"^ ^^^'^^ ^''"^ there through all 

But I really think it's a remarkable tribute to how our system of 

fhfn fnl"'n\u^°'"''' *h** had all this con^essbnaneader- 

ship for all these yeai s. And we're very grateful """'""^^ ^^^'^er- 

Mr. Cohen Representative Delco 
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or partnership 1 think its very important to recosnize that wp 
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By the same token, I think the Federal Government has a rnn 
tinumg role in access, in insurance of affirmative Sn whatel; 
the new form of that word has to be to make it polSllv oalatf 
ble, we have a responsibility for global reflectior^f ^ ^" 

I hope that we do that together, and not pit one brand? onoiem 

that tne development of our citizens is a re..ponsibility of aU ofo^ 
levels of government and all of our citizens ^ 
Mr. Cohen. Thank you. 
All right, Mr. Clohan, you're next 

menJionS"lV- Jf'' ^f.^tary Cohen, I appreciate the fact that you 
mentioned Al Quie earlier. Governor Quie hired me and brniio'ht 
Hm^hp* w ^"""ittee and for the short time 7 haTto woJk S 

3etrsavinTtfat°hf 1^^' T"" «^ ^^^ti^SL^ 
ne nad a say ng that he used quite often. As a matter of fact it 

Ih Zu^^ 7f " °^.the committee, that said "give a plJson a fish 
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Many people use that saying to discourage any type of Federal 
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?ord and o^h-pr"*^ ^ S '"^ would/feel, Ind I know that Cha rmaJ 
f^li u others on the current subcommittee believe that teacE 
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Secretary Califano mentioned, ena 'es them to work I'n a ^SeU 
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dollars State dollars provided for eaucation, is7n investment in 
the future which eventually will enable society to dell .Sth thS 
very difficult problems that we have. the 
Mr. Cohen. Dr. Lieb. 

»v,?,!"i^^'^"f ^ "^^1 ''^'■^ hy Mr. McCormick's ^ying that we 

??p.tl"? TIu^ '"PP?"^ the reauthorization but VeJfirm the 
treatments of the reauthorization bill. I'm struck as wpII hv « 
remark of Mr. Califano and Ms. Delco. Our support foThrgher idu 
^tion has directed itself mainly to well-structurTpS^STn co" 
leges and universities, and typically these have been SroSams for 
young or younger persons conducted during the day. ^ 
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The next quarter of a century is going to see enormous develop- 
ment of what is often called, life-long learning, a learning in many 
different locales offered to many different and mixed audiences. 

I think Congressman Ford, that when you've been successful in 
securing ample funds in connection with the current legislation, it 
would wonderful for your committee to occupy itself with issues 
about support for continuing education, and I would be very happy 
to call upon my colleagues to help you. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you. 

Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you. Secretary Cohen. I have two quick 
points. One, I would i^ke to agree with you, sir, that there needs to 
be some changes to the way that the funds are allocated to the sev- 
eral States and particularly down to the institutional level. 

I th'nk, if you lock at the current reauthorization bill, you'll see 
that ' nere is p serious attempt to do just that and to eliminate the 
old what we call State allotment formulas— and to provide for a 
more reasonable distribution of those dollars. 

I would quickly point out that there are ways, even under the 
current State allotment formula that if the Department of Educa- 
tion simply had some people over there who knew what they were 
doing, they could reallocate funds withm the several States and ad- 
dress some of the concern you have. 

Second, in college work-study, I couldn't agree with you more 
that we need to expand in that area. For example, there's a very 
large segment of schools in the country that do not have the same 
participation level in college work study proprietary schools. 
There's nothing magical about saying that a public institution can 
produce payment work study and a proprietary school can't. 

And I think you could reexamine not only the level of funding, 
but the level of participation on the part of all types of postsecond- 
ary mstitutions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Califano, did you want to say something? 

Mr. Califano. I just wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, I've been one 
of those whose been fortunate enough to be not just on a podium 
with you, but in the trenches, and I think in terms of all the com- 
ments today, and everything I've ever seen, this country is fortu- 
nate that this bill, and so many other education bills are under 
your guidance as they go through the Congress because for 21 
years, you've been *Jn extraordinary force for the world of educa- 
tion and if anyone is going to get the balance tilted a little bit more 
toward education, as Secretary Cohen suggests, you're the one 
that's going to do it for this Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cohen. I would like to close our part of the discussion, since 
both Mr. Pickle is here and Mr. Ford is here, to discuss a point 
that relates to both of their responsibilities. 

And it's a demographic matter. What's going to happen in the 
next 25 years with the fertility rate dropping, we're going to have 
relatively fewer children in this country and more aged people. So 
that about 20 or 25 years from now, instead of 11 percent of the 
population being aged, which Mr. Pickle knows very well hj»ving 
been chairman of the Social Security Subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee, we're going to have something like 17 or 18 
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percent of the population so we're going to have the proportion of 
children going down and the proportion of aged going up. 

Now, what is the significance of that to education? Older people 
balk with regard to the increase in property taxes for the support 
of elementaiy and secondary education, and they even balk with 
regard to additional State funds, many times, with regard to other 
or higher types of education. I see the problem over the next 25 
years of introducing a much different kind of examination of the 
interrelationship here because I see the older people bucking the 
increased allocation of taxes for this purpose, and I see younger 
people frustrated about wanting to pay more taxes. 

In fact, the predominant thing, I think now, that exists is about 
40 percent of the young pfKjple don't have any confidence in Con- 
Sress or the future of the country or anything because they believe 
that it ain't going to be here 30 or 40 years from now. 

I think we have a teiribly difficult situation beginning to devel- 
op, not with regard to your reauthorization right now, but I rea:ly 
think that the next reauthorization that you^ going to be faced 
with, you're going to be faced with the beginnings of a demograph- 
ic revolution that relates these health costs and these education 
costs, a drop in the number of children, increasing older people 
balking more and more against increased property taxes for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Now, why do I say that? Why is that important? You can't have 
higher education unless a person goes through elementary and sec- 
ondary education . 

The future of higher education begins on having a good elemen- 
tary and secondary education progrcmi in this country, which we 
do not have. We've got a better higher education program in the 
United States, as everybody has testified today, than we have an 
elementary and secondary education because we're not paying our 
teachers enough to get high quality people. Women graduating 
from college can get a better job being a secretary or a nurse or a 
stewardess on an airline, than they can being a teacher in an ele- 
mentary or secondary school at the present time. 

And that means, in the course of the next 10 or 20 years, a con- 
tinued breakdown in the quality of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. So, Mr. Chairman, what I am advocating, some method that 
the interrelationship between elementary and secondary, higher 
education, medical costs, and education costs be looked at in terms 
of this demo^aphic revolution in a much broader way, because 
maybe I won t be here, maybe you will be— I think Mr. Pickle is 
going to be here— but I think Si^mebody in the war 2000 is going to 
be faced with such a difficult question that unless we are prepared 
in the next 10 or 15 years to reexamine all this on a quite different 
basis than anybody has done, we'r? going to leave my grandchil- 
dren with an education and a health program that'll be second rate 
in the United States. 

That's what I'm worried about. 

Mr. Ford. Wilbur, Td like to shaie with you some demographics 
that occurred to me rather quickly. And I want to talk a little bit 
about the point that Bill Clohan raised and Joe McCormick. 

There couldn't be a more appropriate place to realize the dra- 
matic demographic changes that are taking place, than here, in 
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Texas. I looked recently at some projections. We already know 
what's been happening because we now have computerised census. 
And if you think of education, as someone has mentioned, as being 
primarily focused on a traditional 4-year college like this one, 
you're making a mistake. 

Because we re talking about 6,000 institutions across the countij, 
almost a third of them don't fit the mold of what we considered 20 
years ago to be a traditional college with a traditional college edu- 
cation. In our State of Michigan, Wilbur, between 1^10 and the 
year 2000, which is only 15 years down the road, there will be 32 
percent fewer people in the age of 18 to 22, the normal undergradu- 
ate attendance age of years gone by. 

In Texas there will oe a 52-percent increase at the same time. In 
the State of New York, they will lose 51 percent of the peojple that 
age by 2000. And that reinforces with me the idea that there's a 
national concern that's involved here, that's beyond the States be- 
cause it's a very dramatic shift. We look with some envy on the 
Sun Belt States taking so many of our best and brightest young 
people. 

Tlie fact is they are getting all kinu of young people; and if you 
look at Texas, you also see something very interesting. By the year 
2000, 45 percent of all of the school age children in elementanr or 
secu.idary school, or available for school in this State, will be 
people we call minorities. Hispanic, black, and other groups that 
we characterize as minorities will make up 45 percent of the entire 
school age population of this State in less than 15 years. 

Now, if you look nationally at those figures, you'll see that 55 
percent of all HiSpanics in this countiy are presently under the age 
of 18; about 33 percent of all blacks m this country are under 18. 

And only 25 percent of the white population is under 18, and so 
that's one of the considerations that the committee has had in look- 
ing at where these people are going to have to turn for education. 
And now we get more and more women, we are renewing, as Joe 
suggested, a concern that was expressed by President Johnson and 
others at that time, that now we 11 probably see a greater urgency 
coming at us from the people who are least likely to be prepared 
for and have an opportunity for the kind of education that they are 
going to need when they movi3 gradually from being the minority 
in our institutions to becoming the msgority. 

Finally, with respect to the traditional collie student, they don't 
exist any more. There isn't any stereotype of a traditional college 
student. In 1976, the report from this committee started out sa3rinf^, 
looking at what's been happening, we believe that in the next 
decade college students will not be as young or as affluent or as 
well prepared as they were before and indeed they won't be as 
much "he" as they were before, and indeed, that's already hap- 
pened. In total number of people attending postsecondary educa- 
tion today, there are more people beyond the age of 22 now pursu- 
ing some form of educational training in programs that we support, 
and without the help of these programs. 

In full-time equivalent attendance at institutions of postsecond- 
ary education, it's almost 50/50 at the moment. There are still 
slightly more so-called traditional students who are full-time stu- 
dents. If you take the part-time students into account, of course, 
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they are already outnumbered. But verv rapidly within the next 
few years, its going to reach the point where the number of people 
pursumg postsecondary education who are not what we have his- 
torically referred to as traditional college students will be the ma- 
jority we have to deal with, 

Mr. Clohan touched on that and so did Joe McCormick. Bill 
touched on it in one way. It's not difficult when you come to a 
beautiful campus like this and look at what I would describe what 
my ideal of 20 years ago of h typical American postsecondary edu- 
cation institution was supposed to be. It's easy to fall into the trap 
of failing to realize that in our State, Wilbur, at the same time that 
our young people are leaving in very large numbers, our college at- 
tendance is up. Every one of our schools in southeastern Michigan, 
with the exception of the University of Michigan because of costs, 
demonstrated this year, after 5 years of the most severe recession 
we ve had since the Great Depression, an increase in the number of 
people attending. But they aren't young people coming out of high 
school. They are former factory workers looking for a way to get 
skills to beconie productive again. 

They are displaced homemakers. Women, in ever larger num- 
bers, are becoming heads of households with children to support. 
They can't do it frying hamburgers and cleaning tables. They can't 
raise a family that way. They want some kind of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

For that and a lot of other reasons, we put more emphasis than 
some of the traditionalists are comfortable with on what you might 
call nontraditional types of education. We try to stay away from 
using the "adult" terminology because we get the Appropriations 
Committee confused. We have adult education in high school. They 
give us the money for that. 

And then we come back for adult education at the college level 
and they say, we already gave you money for adults. So we can't 
even use that terminology anymore without causing confusion. But 
the idea of continuing education is not a new thing to those of us 
m the profession. 

We've been encouraged for a decade to participate in continuing 
education, and we know if we don't do it, we'd become obsolete. But 
It s no longer a problem just for college-educated or professional 
people to maintain an opportunity for cortinuing education be- 
cause I confront constantly a constituency where tens of thousands 
of very well-paid industrial jobs have moved to overseas locations. 
The job didn't actuallv move but we're buying things from over 
there instead of from here, and the need for American production 
has dropped. 

These people, many of them in middle age, still have families to 
support. They are suddenly wrenched from being able to support 
them and look forward to being able to do that throughout their 
productive years. They're suddenly thrown out without skills 
They're coming back to our schools. 

Now, it's also interesting to note what we're doing with minori- 
ties. We actually, in the last 5 years, have fallen back on the gains 
we were making in minorities participating in postsecondary edu- 
cation—not just college education but all postsecondary education. 
We re losing ground. The high cost is driving the very people that 
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.veVe going to need the most to respond to these demographic 
changes, further and further away from their goal. And indeed, 
you know, the University of Michigan has done everything possi- 
ble, and they just can't keep up. 

And in fact, if you look now, there's one statistic that's really 
very telling. The communii> college phenomena is perhaps the 
newest phenomena in postsecondai^ education and the most rapid- 
ly growing. *^^xty-two percent of all Hispanics in this country who 
are getting c 'y kind of education beyond high school level are in 
communi^ Cuneges. 

Almost 50 percent of all blacks who are getting any kind of post- 
secondary education are in community colleges. There's nothing 
wrong with commuuity colleges; they serve a very fine purpose. 
They have become more and more job-skill oriented instead of just 
prep schools for other colleges. But at the same time, what that 
tells us is that the kind of erosion that Joe was talking about and 
others have mentioned here, is putting more and more pressure on 
the people at the tottom end of the economic scale and they are 
opting more and more for the cheapest available formal training 
they can get, and that happens to be universally across the coun- 
try, the community colleges. 

They are not in community colleges by thos^ proportions because 
of any educational deficiency or for any lack of wanting to aspire 
to other things. Economics, just as you recognized 20 years ago, is 
now playing a bigger part in screening out the people who, wheth- 
er they are classified by race, or sex as minorities, or whether they 
just come from a family with a lack of family college background, 
where they start out as disadvantaged. And I think the word ''dis- 
advantaged" is a little better. Because some people get nervo :^ 
when you talk about minorities. 

But if you talk about all of the people who start out disadvan- 
taged tr3ang to make their way in life, we will find that economics, 
once again, as it was 20 years ago, is screening them out of the best 
opportunities and screening them out of the sustained support 
that's likely to elevate them very much in life. And we're very wor- 
ried about that. 

And so a lot of the adjustments that have been made, and these 
aie bipartisan adjustments. ITiis concern is not a liberal Demo- 
crat's concern or a conservative Republican's concern, but both. 
There's virtually a unanimous feeling on the committee and has 
been for some time, that we have to resi>ond within the limitations 
we have to these very harsh realities and also the frustration of 
knowing we're not going to be able to solve the pr '^lem. 

I've come after all these years to become a gradualist and some 
people get upset about that. There was a time when I said, well, if 
you can't solve che whole problem, don't try. The Piesident said, 
shortly after he was elected, look at all the money we've spent on 
education and we still have problems in education. My answer to 
that is, my God, where would we be if we hadn't spent all this 
money in the last 20 years on education. 

And we have people looking at the negatives, and they say, don't 
tell me about all these problems of these people that don't have an 
adequate education. Look at how much money we spent. You said 
it would work. We said it would work 20 years ago, if you'd give us 
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enough money to reach all the people that should be reached. We 
never have done that, and most of the populations that we select 
out to give aid to we're lucky if we hit 25 percent. 

You know that with the wonderful program of Head Start, which 
nobody, not even this administration opposes, we've never hit more 
than 10 percent of the kids that should have had Head Start. We 
now know, some 20 years later, that the kids who did get into HeaJ 
Start are more likely to be working or going to school than the 
ones who didn't, who came from their same kind of background of 
disadvantages. 

We know these programs work, but the frustration is that the 
American people have lost all confidence. They only want to know, 
how much have you spent. And they don't want to hear how much 
maybe we should have spent. And if there's, been one great weak- 
ness in the congressionu commitment to education, it's been that 
we make l:he promise with the authorization, and then when it gets 
a little bit tight, we cut back on the money and there isn't a single 
program that's authorized under this legislation that will serve all 
of the people that should be served by that program and would 
benefit and benefit us as a country by being served. 

Those are the tough realities that we're dealing with, but there 
is concern that we're giving more attention tc nontraditional edu- 
cation than some people would like. You know the types that we 
refer to as the ivory tower intellectuals, a Secretary who says to us 
that the only proper education chat people should aspire to is what 
he refers to as a traditional liberal arts education. I'm not sure 
that I understand what that is. 

He sometimes gives me the impression that there hasn't been 
anything worth reading written in the last 600 years because it has 
to be that old to be a classic. We need people to be able to function 
in today's world. We will require most of the skilled workers in this 
country, whether they are professionals or just skilled workers in 
service jobs or in industry, to be retrained on the average of every 
5 years. 

How can we do that? Now, those problems are all weighing very 
heavily on us and if Jake and I could write the check, there'd be 
money to take care of them. But it's not going to be and we can't 
blame anybody for that. We're in a mess, and ve have to work out 
of it the best way we can. 

Now, this is the last of all of the hearings on reauthorization, 
and I should tell you that we have, across the country, heard from 
hundreds— not dozens but hundreds of people — from students and 
college presidents to association heads and the rest, and the gentle- 
lady summed up what we've bein hearing from people of al' differ- 
ent kinds of perspectives on the problem. 

We think we can identifv the kernel of the philosophical ac^just- 
ments we have to make and the directions we have to go. We are 
frustrated by being bogged down in the minutiae of the detail of 
how do you get from here to there with each specific pr(^am, and 
that's unquestionably the way it's going to be. 

If we can do as Joe McCormick said, protect the existing pro- 
grams, improve them and protect the rights of the people who need 
those programs, and at the same time, have the Congress once 
again go on record and say to the American people, that we believe 
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that the investment in higher education is so important that it is 
not a priority, but a primary priority. 

Ncbodv at the Pentagon will argue with me that we aren*t hurt- 
ing the defense effort when the dropout rate goes up in our Ameri- 
can high schools. They all recognize that. And none of them would 
quarrel with the idea that, as we screen out through economics 
more and more people from basic postsecondary education, we're 
giving them fewer and fewer of the kind of people they are going to 
need to operate the sophisticated defense system of this country. 

And they are not our enemies. We are not fighting with the De- 
fense Department for money. We are fighting with every other pro- 
gram in the Federal Government for mon«v because of the policy 
of this administration and the Congress in the last 5 years of giving 
too much money away with tax cuts and spending too much money 
in some other areas has led us into a position wher«;; we now no 
longer have the financial opportunity to make choices that any- 
body knows are reasonable. 

And with that, Vll yield to my senior colleague who is the host 
Congressman in this area to close out the hearing. 

Mr. Pickle. Well, you're very kind, Mr. Ford. I don't Vnow 
whether I want to accept that seniority that you've given me, but I 
cm pleased to be here. I hesitate to make remarks at this time be- 
cause I have not been present for all of the comments. 

And my remarks may not be in orientation of the gentlemen in 
attendance. But I'm willing to add this. As one who voted for the 
Higher Education Act and was here for signing, who voted for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act who was there at the 
LBJ Ranch for the signing, and who supported all the policy pro- 
grams and educational programs that they had, I'm very proud 
that I was and I said in a telegram that I sent to Robert Hardesty, 
yesterday, I'm even more proud today than I was the day we voteid 
for those programs. 

I think this Nation would have had a recession or a depression or 
a revolution, had not the Federal Government stepped in years ago 
to give direct help in the field of education. There are very few 
voices in the Nation that says that we should not have done it and 
that it was a mistake. Indeed, it has maintained our standard of 
living as the best in all the world and I think that's because of the 
education effort. 

But I think we've got to also, even at this hearing, consider the 
fact that today, we have a problem on a national bwi^ that is just 
as broad as in this single field of education. We're engaged in a leg- 
islative budgetary confrontation in Washington to determine how 
can we get our deficit down and get our economy in better shape. 

It's not ours today to determine whether, as Mr. Foid said, we 
voted too high a tax in 1981, which we may have done, and then 
turned around and raised the defense spending so very high. It 
may have been that we have overspent in categories, generally. It 
may be that we'll find that our entitlements have steadily and in- 
exorably grown to higher and higher amounts and somehow we've 
got to control them. 

I don't know what the answer is. I know we cannot lessen our 
commitment for our assistance in the educationaj field, but I think 
that the American people are saying to the Congress, at this par- 
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ticular time, you must somehow get your deficit down and get 
spending in better contrjl. 

Now, that is the message Tm hearing, and I I/elieve other Con- 
gressmen are hearing the same thing. Now, we've got to make 
some choices and that's why we are in such a bitter confrontation 
in the so-called Gramm-Rudman controversy in Washington. 

On the other hand, the other body would make only one excep- 
tion for humanitarian assistance jC in the human value of matters, 
Social Security, and the Democrats on the other side have exempt- 
ed at least eight other categories saying that they ought to be con- 
sidered. 

We have not been able to narrow those differences, and what 
we'll do, Mr. Ford and I, as we go back on Tuesday, we'll grapple 
again with that problem. I mention this to say to you that I think 
there is a large responsibility cr the part of Members of the Con- 
gress to somehov; come to grips with the fact that at this day and 
time, we've got to make some changes and that may well affect 
education, agriculture, defense, and all the other categories. 

I think we must be pledged to the fact that we cannot make cuts 
in some areas at the expense of education because these values are 
more important, in many respects, than all the others. And yet, 
we've got to make these choices. 

And I guess what I would ask you people here in the audience 
and the people that mit^ht hear or read about this conference, how 
do you want us to spend your Federal dollar? Ultimately, that's 
going to be the answer. And we can't spend it all just on education, 
as we all know; but vfhst is the balance and what is the priority 
and whoever said over here what we've got to do is examine our 
own programs, strengthen them and determine how we can best 
get the most people served, that's the way we should go in this 
country. 

At this time, I think it*s not improper to think we're going to 
have to have some belt tightening. And this panel, I believe, has 
made a great contribution in examining some of the programs and 
the direction we ought to go in. No one is more committed in this 
country than Secretary Cohen in refusing to ^o away and let us 
forget, whether it is Social Security, whether it's health; whether 
it's Medicaid. I don't know but what he is the No. 1 gadfly in this 
country for the conscience of people in the Congress And thank 
goodness he's here. He reminded us of the great advantage that we 
have in the field of Social Security here on our 50th anniversary, 
and ril always remember it. Secretary Cohen. 

We had honored and we were observing that ceremony for 50 
years, and we had a big ceremony out on Congress Avenue out 
next to the old bakery, at 11 o'clock in the morning, the Sun was 
out, it was 98 degrees. We were honoring three persons who were 
100 years old, and they sat out in that sunshine for 50 minutes 
while Secretary Cohen talked about 50 years of Social Security. 

I thought we was going to lose them all at that one, but they sur- 
vived and so did Secretaiy Cohen. The truth of the matter as I've 
told it was one of the finest dissertations in the defense and advo- 
cacy of Social Security that Tve ever heard. 

But whether it's following their lead or the lead of this man 
right here to my right, whos had more to do with education ad- 
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vancement than perhaps any man in Congress, even as mu-h as 
Carl Perkins, because Ctrl would advocate and would talk loud and 
shove anC ,ush, but the devious hand that got it done was the gen- 
tleman to my right. [Applause.] 

And I can attest to that. I've locked horns with him and 1 ve 
come out second best; I can speak with authority on the subject. 
But ril leave you with this thought from my standpoint. We must 
examine our whole national fiscal policy. Where are we going? If 
we are not able to control that, then we're not going to be able to 
do anything down the line for education or health or Medicaid or 
those other theories. , . i_ 

So you know that and I know it. I think it s important though 
that you and the people that you know express yourself to the Con- 
gress, where do you think it ought to be spent, whats fair and 
what's best. That's what we're trying to examine and thats what 
we must consider in the immediate days ahead. [Applause.] 

pjVhereupon, at 4 o'clock, the subcommittee was ac^journed.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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99th congress 
1st Session 



House Calendar No. 85 

H. CON. RES. 207 

[Report No. 99-343] 

To recognize the twentieth annivers*r>' of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 
reaffirm its purpose 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
October 7, 1985 

Mr. FOBD of Michigan (for himself, Mr. Sunia, Mr. Feiohan, Mr. Perkins Mr 
Daschle, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Hobton ' Mr 
Untos, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Foley, Mr. Dinoell, Mr Henry,' Mr 
Waxman, Mrs. Collins, Mr. Owens, Mr. Howabd, Mr. Matsui, Mr An- 
derson. Mr. Daub, Mr. McKebnan, Mr. de la Garza, Mr. Fbank, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Dymally, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. Sm of Florida 
Mr Crockett, Mr. Boucher, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Kildee, Mr Fuster, 
Mr. Young of Missouri, Mr. Murphy, Mr. RaHall, Mr. Berman Mr 
Coleman of Missouri, Mr. Oilman, Mr. Gaydos, Mr. Atkins,' Mr 
SOLAR2, Mr. FuQUA, Mr. UFalcb, Mr. Clay, Mrs Bentley, Mr. Moor 
HEAD, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. Rose, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Sabo, Mr. Weaver Mr 
Contbes, Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Levin of Michigan' Mr 
MoLLOHAN, Mr. PANfcTTA, Mr. WiLLiAMS, Mrs. Burton of California' Mr 
RoDiNO, Mr. DE Lugo, Mr. Savage, Mr. Martinez, Mr. Hoyer, and Mr. 
Biaooi) submitted the following concurrent resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 

October 29, 1985 
Additional sponsors- Mr. Towns, Mr. Volkmer, Mr. Heftel of Hawaii, Mr 
KosTMAYEB, Mr. Y.*TRON, Mr Hughes, and Mr Trapicant 

October 29, 1985 
Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be pnnted 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 



To recognize the twentieth anniversary of the Higher Education 



Whereas the Higher Education Act of 1966 was signed into law 
on November 8, 1966, by President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
on the campus of Southwest Texas State University, his 
alma mater; 

Whereas over its twenty-year history this landmark legislation 
has contributed significantly to .\.e development of the 
Nation by increasing its investment in human capital, there- 
by fostering economic fTowth, enriching civic and cultural 
life, and strengthening the national security; 

Whereas the Act has brought closer to fulfillment the goal of 
providing an opportunity for postsecondary education for all 
qualiTied students through grants, ^oans, work-study and 
student service programs; 

Whereas the Act has improved the quality of education through 
support to college libraries, construction of academic facili- 
ties, graduate study fellowships, developing institutions, for- 
eign language and area studies improvements, and other in- 
stitutional programs which advance national priorities such 
as cooperative education and continuing education for adult 
learners; 

Whereas the Act has been periodically amended with broad bi- 
partisan support, including major expansion of Federal stu- 
dent assistance programs in 1972, extension of eligibilHv to 
students from middle-income families in 1978 and revision 
of the Act in 1980: 

Whereas in considering the reauthorization of the Act, Congress 
is now examining the unfinished agenda of American higher 
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Act of 1966 and reaffirm its purpose. 
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education: reaching the significant number of youths who 
still do not roach their full potential, providing new opportu- 
nities for adult learners to remain creative and productive, 
improving the training of teachers, renovating campuses, 
and sustaining graduate education and scholarship; 

Whereas Southwest Texas State University will obser\'e the 
twentieth anniversary of the signing of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act on November 8, 1985, with special ceremonies on 
the campus; 

V/hereas the House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on the reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act as Southwest Texas State University on November 
8, 1985: Now, therefore, be it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

2 concurring), That the Congress — 

3 (1) recognizes the twentieth anniversary of the 

4 Higher Education Act of 1965 and the important role 

5 thai legislation has played in the Nation's development; 

6 and 

7 (2) reaffirms the historic partnership between the 

8 Federal Government and the colleges and universities 

9 tc^arQ the development of human resources required 
10 for an increasingly complex and technological society. 
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Texas Association or 
Student Special Services Programs, 

San Antonio, TX, October SO, 1985. 

Hon WiLUAM D Ford, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Pf)stserondary Education^ U S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Cannon House Office Buildir^ Office 239, Washington, DC. 
Re Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Dear Congressman Ford: On behalf of the Texas Association of Student Special 
Services Programs which represents 63 Trio Projects in Texas serving 33,603 disad- 
vantaged students. I wish to express sincerest appieciation for your support of the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, and in particular, recommendations 
submitted by the National Council of Educational Opportunity Associations related 
to Trio Programs. Your leadership ^n these important educational issues wiP enable 
I'ntopped human potential to be developed and utilized for the benefit of oui nation 
& ^ whole. 

Enclosed are several letters in support of the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. I wish to request, if possible, that these comments be included in your 
official record of testimonies for the hearing scheduled in this area on November 7, 
1985 at Southwest Texas State University. 

Your assistance and continued support are deeply appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Jacqueune D. Edwards, 

Presuient. 



Southwest Texas State UiiiYERsmr, 

San Marcos, TX, October 11, 1985. 

Congressman Wiluam D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Postsecondary Education Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Congressman Tord, on behalf of Southwest Texas State University's Spe- 
cial Ser\'ices for Disadv antaged Students program I want to affirm my strong sup- 
port for all TRIO prograr.is. I testify specifically as a director of Special Services 
program. 

The low-income, first generation college students, and physically handicapped stu- 
dents that I ser ^e both need and appreciate the support system provided by Special 
Services. Thepe students can not afford the private academic tutoring that more af- 
fluent students can. When eligible students participate in our Special Services pro- 
gram, they have access to tutoring by academically successful peers. The Special 
Services programs are essential for their continued progress in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Just as important, I believe, is the psychological support Special Services pro- 
grams provide students. We have high expectationf) for our students. We believe 
they can succeed. We care about their personal as well as academic successes. These 
students may come from homes that lack a college tradition, however, they receive 
the interest, the caring, and the encouragement of the Special Services personnel. 
This level of commitment to students is an essential, but often overlooked, element 
of Special Services program n. 

TRIO programs surely open educational opportunities to citizens who may other- 
wise be unaware of them. These programs have my fullest and most wholehearted 
support both as a university faculty member and private citizen. 
Sincerely, 

Mary Olson, 
Director, Special Services. 



Southwest Texas State Universftv, 

San Marcos, TX, October 8, 1985. 

Congressman Wiluam Ford, 

Chairman of House Postsecondary Education Committee. 

Dear Congressman Ford: As Director of the Educational Opportunity Center at 
Southwest Texas State University (SWT) and an avid supporter of TRIO programs, I 
would like to express my concern over the need to continue programs for tradition- 
ally underrepresented groups. 
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My experience as a teacher and administrator has afforded me the ooDortunitv to 

t'h^^l^r/,^!?^? '^"'***** ''^"^!!J*«-.PS^"="'«^'y the H.spanic stuH w" hou? 
these programs and tli 5 personnel dedicated to servine this oonulAtinn manv r^f thl 
young Hispanic studerts would have given up theTo^ of e^e^r obrrin^T^^^^^^^ 
fh"? Z.^*^""^ education. Fortunately, this does not occur m Xen L itT^in 
f " ^"f helping all students reach their goals^ 

I am very encouraged by your accomplisnments and urge you o cont nue vour 
strong support for the economically and socially disadvanta|ed^ndi- ?dual ' 

I ho^ that I have an opportunity to meet with you when vou -isit JSouthwest 
ArtTn Ncv^mter™'''' °' "^'"^ °' 'hrHigher ttl' 

Sincerely, 

Sharon S Munson, 
Director, EducationrA Opportunity Center. 



The University op Texas at \rlington, 
^ ^ . . Arlington, TX, September 17, 1985. 

<5fo?oTS!i™r. a \ quests, ladies and gentlemen. My name is J 

Steven Hodnett and I am a Counselor for the Special Services Proeram at the Unl: 
yersity of Texas at Arlington It is to offer my p^nal testimonyTfl^ fmpart and 

I have been affiliated with TRIO programs since January of 1980 Durinc th» 
ume I have worked with both the dpvSrd Bound and SpJial ServicJ^p^^J^f 
While working as a coumwlor for an iWrd Bound progiam in ATkajT^ r^^» 
opportunity to see the benefits ar.d impact that TRI?)^d de^i^^^^g?^ Lemb^rl 
had on the lives of many low income, handicapped, and potential first eenlraU on 
coHege students To see a young poorly groom^ri cl'Tnrfrom Home ^^^^^^ 
dirt floor, transformed into an attractive, populaf. a^d edurated vouna wo^^ 
truly a feeiing of accomplUhment. This particular young lady ^dalH the n^ 
sary potential for surcew but lacked the opportunity for deveLpment This deS 
ment became a leal-ty through selection anrpartici^ton in uXarf Bound ^ 

Another examplfjn my experience as an Upward Bound Counsel W3s a vounit 
man who was a ^rtiupant in Upward Bound. This bright vounTman went^n to 
graduate from colWe. complete graduate school at Ole MisTan? return^ Uh a 
Ph D in Computer Science. This individual is now a facul^ memK^r at the wmie 
nstituUon ,n which he b^an Upward Bound, influencing. ig' and devX^ 

;h?ouSro"^.^ti^^ "^^"^ ^""^^ - - « T^^A 

I could mention many more similar examples; however, the facts remain the 

IZv yp^nt^ ^T^ '^^ ™, P™^^"^ ^° ^^^^^^'^ touch Z Hves of 
many deprived but bright young people in a very positive way 

JUt^r Sf^.'***',?" academic support service at ti.e college level, is also an im- 
portant and vital ink in the chain ,f TRIO programs. Th?se oro^ams not onlv 
offer continued assistance to former UpwaH B^unSers, but aU^ toSle rtudente 
who ware not fortunate enough to participate in Upward Bound students 
Just because a person is eighteen years old, and^a high school jrraduate doM nnt 
rriean they still do not need assistance, especially in raltnHnf wpfrS' w^ the 
stresses and frustrations of completing their college educftion IS Serlic^ 

sw!rb.»S!L"'^H***,'!f'^''*f .'^"'"*'*"*«-''"'=h 5ouSy°tuS i8sbtoi^ 
skill building and other related services. Without this assistance manHuidente 
would be unable to complete thP.r educational endeavors^he unfoZnate iSrt^rf 
ne^ our"help* ""''^ " P°^'°" the student who 

*iL ^ov»'*'* <l"e8"o" do we dare risk losing the bright, intelligent, young minds of 
the next generation due to budgetary cuU. or do we strive to deveiop i^em ^^ 

c'SLtt.Cdrh'oifSc^he?; ^« ^"'-"^ 
seX^'butihrg^'iSteriihThrba^ ^''^ '^^^^ "'""-^ ^^^^ 

h^nlfi ''It* "^'^ f^' students, parents, and concerned citizens should 

•^^ i /^L*''* continuation of educational programs such as these, and not stand bv 
and let these orograms be gradually phased out. ^ 
TRIO has also touched my life. It has given me the oppt rtunity to see what I did 
not believe existed in our country: daughters being soldXr plewure ITth^ir fathw 
could drink on the weekend, a student who didn't smile or aSsodate ^th oihere 
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cause of horrible teeth due to neglect and no money for dental care, or the child 
who did not krow what a menu was, much less a tablecloth and cloth napkins. 
TRIO programs, concerned staff and the help of charitable organizations were able 
to correct and assist the aforementioned examples overcome thesp dilemmas. 

I for one will never just stf.nd by without giving my highest regards for the TRIO 
programs I encourage all of us to rally together and keep our influence and support 
for TRIG strong in Washington -If we allow TRIO programs to be decreased, then 
we have neglected many deserving students whose minds may not be given the op- 
portunity to be developed to their highest potential. 



Projects Upward Bound and Special Services, 

Canyon, TX, October 25, 1985. 

Hon WiLUAM D. Ford, 
t U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Sir: Please accept this letter of recommendation to continue the Higher 
Education Act 1965. 

It is my opinion that this Legislation has done much to provide equality of access 
to Secondfary Education as well as Post Secondary Education. 
Please vote affirmative on that issue. 
Thanks for your consideration 

Sincerely, _ ^ 

Roger C. Scott, Jr. 



North Texas State University, 

October J L 1985. 

Hon. WiLUAM Ford, ^ , 

Chair, Subcommittee on Reauthorization, US House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear Congressman Ford: The purpose of this letter is to inform you of my sup- 
port for reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. As director of TRIO 
programs at North Texas State University, I am well aware of benefits these pro- 
grams afTord underpri ileged young people with whom we work 

As I spoke to a local Rotary club yesterday I compared the benefits received by 
TRIO clients to those received by veterans under the G.I. Bill. With both programs I 
believe our primary purpose was to improve the quality of life for those involved 
and ihoreby improving the society in which we live. Although TRIO programs rep- 
rei^nt an added expense to tax payers, 1 am convinced the federal government is 
more than compensated by additional taxes accrued from higher salaries earned as 
a result of additional education. 

Due to prior commitments, I will be unable to attend your meeting at Southwest 
Texas State University on November 11. I know, however, that I will be well repre- 
sented by my colleagues and I will certainly be there in spirit. 

I want to thank /ou for your support of TRIO programs. It is through the efforts 
of you and other like you that makes our society the best in the world in which to 
live. Unfortunately, I cannot support you with my vote. You can be assured, howev- 
er, that my relatives in Michignn know of your concerns for the welfare of all Amer- 
icans 

Sincerely, , ^, 

WlLUS L NlCKLAS, 

Director, TRIO Programs. 



North Texas State University, 

October 15, 1985. 



Hon. WiLUAM Ford, ^ . w.r ^ 

Chair, Subcommittee cn Reauthorization, US. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC 

Dear Congressman Ford: As the time approaches for the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, I would like to reinforce the impact that a part of 
that Act has had on our educational system just in the past year. In Texas alone 
during 1984-85 there were 63 TRIO programs funded for a total of $8,869,174 appro- 
priated federal dollars. Those dollars were used to help a total of 33,603 students to 
develop themoeives to the point of continuing their education beyond the secondary 
level. This, Congressman Ford, is only the "tip of the iceberg" as far as 'Ue number 
of students with whom TRIO personnel have come into contact during the past 20 
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years There are success stories too numerous to name as individuals have pro- 
gressed to reach their God griven potential because a TRIO counselor has intervened 
with c»re and concern and skill, encouraging that special student to grow and to 
take advantage of the educational opportunities so closely at hand. 

I strongly support the TWO programs and am reminded daily through students 
with wh/m I have personally worked of the miracles performed fnr our disadvan- 
taged St Jents. I encourage you to push for the "healthy" reauthorization you are 
about to undertake, maximwing the tax dollars of the American people to promote 
our own society through educating our own people. 

Thank you, Congressman Ford, for the time and energy you devote to working for 
the positive growth of our country. 
Sincerely, 

Kathy Rawunos, 
Coordinator^ NTSU Talent Searvh Project 



North Texas State University, 

October 16, 198$. 

Hon. Wiluam Ford, 

^ /?€a«^Aorirafwrt, U.S, House of Representatives, Washington, 

Dear Congrwsman Ford: I have worked with TRIO Programs for six years and 
have had the opportunity to see how vitally important Special Services, Talent 
Search, and Upward Bound are in hanging the lives of the students and families 
they touch. I am strongly in favor of the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

I have personally worked with hundreds of youth during my tenure with TRIO 
Programs who have modified their life plans when realizing that postsecondary edu- 
cation can be a reality, not just a dream. Rather than continuing lo perpertuate the 
cycle of poverty and lack of education in their families, these students have made 
their commitment to building a more positive way of life for themselves and those 
that follow them. My association with these students has deepened my commitment 
to working with TRIO Programs and my pride that my tax dollar* are being well 
spent. 

I want to thank you for your support of TRIO Programs. It is through your hard 
work that our society benefite and continues to be the most desirable place in the 
world in which to live. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy McCray, 
Coordinator, Special Services Project 



North Texas State University, 

October 16, 1985. 

Hon. WiLXiAM ToRD, 

Chair, Subcommittee on Reauthorization, U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear Congressman Ford: As a member of the Upward Bound Program at North 
Texas Stete University I stiongly favor the support of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 authorizing the TRIO Programs. 

There are vast benefits derived from the students enrolled in the TRIO Programs 
throughout the United States. Many of these studente go onto achieve greal success 
in life. Certeinly, without the help of TRIO Programs many of these disadvantaged 
students would not have the opportunities to reach such success. 

After working with Upward Bouna -or two years, I can already see the growth 
both academically an emotionally in our students. The adva^^tages that Upward 
Bound offers these students is immeasurable in their present and future lives. 

i fully support the organization of the TRIO programs and urge support in the 
reauthorization of the program. 

Thank you for consideration in this most important matter. 
Sincerely, 

DiANNE NbWMANN, 

Academic coordinator, NTSU Upward Bound. 
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North 1 ^xas State University, 

October 16, 1985. 

Hon. William Ford. ^ ^ ^ . 

Chair, Subcommittee on Reauthoruauon, U S House of Representatives, washing- 
ton, DC 

Dear Conorwsiian Ford. I am in my second year as the counselor for NTSU's 
Upweurd Bound Project and continue to be surprised and encouri^ged at the positive 
changes students mike in their lives as a result of their participation in the pro- 
gram. It is my firm belief that Upward Bound does much more than help students 
complete high school and go on to postsecondary training; it provides students vvith 
the realization that they are in charge of their own futures. In Upward Bound, stu- 
dents are encoura^ to set goals and make decisions for themselves and for many, 
the program provides their first real experience with people who have faith and 
confidence in their creative and productive capabilities. Upward Bound, as well as 
the other TRIO programs, encourages students to break the cycles of poverty and 
lack of education in their family backgrounds and to "spread their wings'* so that 
personal talents and limitations can be realised. 

Please know that your continued support of programs like Upward Bouxkd, Talent 
search and Special Services is greatly apprei iated. It is a good feeliiig to know that 
people like yourself have faitu in the young people in our country who. without the 
benefit of such programs, might not otherwise have the opportunity to "overcome 
the odds." 

Sincerely, 

Carol A. Brennan, 
Counselor, NTSU Upward Bound Pfvject. 



North Texas State UiiiVERSmr, 

October IS, 1985. 

^^i^&^oammi^ on Reauthorization, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 

Dear Congressman Ford: As a staff member of Special Services for Disadvan- 
taged Students, a part of Uie TRIO programs, for the past 3 years, I have seen the 
positive efTects of this type of program. Many times, the students I have come in 
contact with woulo either not be in school or not have continued in school had it not 
been for the intervention of TRIO program. From working in a junior college to now 
working at the program at North Texas State University, I feel that the service pro- 
vided is essential for the acadmic success of our target population. 

I strongly urge your support of the reauthorization of TRIO programs. These pro- 
grams help establish a firm foundation within the student that will benefit them 
throughout their lives. 

Thank you for the time and entrgy you are devoting to this very important en- 
deavor. 

Sincerely, 

Rebecca Trammell, 
Counselor, NTSU Special Seruices Project, 



North Texas State UNiVERsmr. 

October 16, 1985. 

Hon. WiLUAM Ford. 

Chair. Subcommittee on Reauthorization, US. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear Congressman Ford: As a new academic coordinator and member of the 
Special Services, a part of the TRIO programs, I have already seen the many posi- 
tive results caused by this type of program. Several specific cases have proven di- 
rectly to me that this program has kept students in school and prepares them to 
remai'y until graduation. I believe the progam successfully targets a group of indi- 
viduals who are often missed by the academic process. 

I strongly support the reauthoritation of TRIO programs. They not only assist the 
students in present situations, but also prepare them to adequately handle many 
future situations. 
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«r2'Srt.!;^^afc%TuX^^^ '^^^"^ ^ ^his endeavor I sc„,„gly 

Sincerely, 

Academic Coorri.nator, NTSU S^:^fl,^^''J^j^, 

North Texas State University, 
Hon. WrujAM Ford October JS, J$85. 

CHa.,Sut^mminee on ReauthoruaUon, U.S. Hou^ of RepresentaU^, Washing- 

my^'fipTr^rhoS^ &ll;^'"'rr.''^uV' -ro™ you of 

.^ct or 1965. A. an educator, U is my I^Hef th^^ n±f ''^^ Education 
success for a lat^ number of rtuden^HnLfi^ ^ proiTaais are a vital link to 
vide positive wrUributlSnl t^ Sy whfcn^^^^^^ ^" Pro- 

grams at this time. ^' "'"^^ 'he cosv of funding these pro- 

wo?id"^o^^'i;:JrhaX"'nC^^'SS^^^ that students who 

chance to do so. I am verv K 2nth,^? "'IT"* e?uMtion. "ow have The 
with these young p^ple^ """^ encouraged by bt-ing able to work 

Sincerely, 

KfcNNY D. MCDOUGLE 

NTSU Talent Search Project. 



North Texas State Universfty, 
Hon WiLUAM Ford, October JS, mS. 

CHa^r,Su^ommutee on Reautn.maUon, U.S. House of RepresenU^Uves. Washing- 

of°i%5 SrhSnT^hf TWO IWamf'V ^aucation Act 

Project and the S^iaJ Senrices^ a 1 1 '^"''^ Bound 

students fc thebeKn th™^a/s plrf^ ''^^^ "'^"^ '^^'"'''^ in 

lege^ve b^nl^^^^ chance top to col- 

have dropped out SfS^rr&^^^a'^'tj"""^"!^^' these students w^uld 

sonal lives through ^^HnT^well ^^nt^^ A^'^ ^ their per- 

mg. As you can see I h^Pve in thtl^ their academic courses through tutor- 
awarded the T^lle^sireh Ka^ ^i^Tn ^'^.f*"*"'- We have^so Cn 
ess of getting known Md eett31^f„?^ 7- ^' f^^ ^ undergoing the proc- 

studonte, I cin see th^ thk Sam wil 'te aM'T" ''t'P Wgh Si 
grams are. Frogram will be a total success just as the other pro- 

Sincerely, ^^^^^^^ "'"^ >t »s very much appreciated 

Sandra Simmons. 

North Texas State University, 
Hon. WiLUAM Ford October 16, JS8S. 

"''Tcn^^fe'""'"'"*^ ^'"""^oruacion, US House of RepnsentaUves, Washing. 

tet^Wm-e ?Kra 1^1^^^^^^ ™0 Program, 
who «ally care, work on a tight b^d^? W^^eSry n^^^L^Tel^ 
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achool students in Upward Bound and to college students in Special Services. I ha/e 
witnessed students receiving counseling, assistance, encouragement and some con- 
centrated tutoring, giving them the needed confidence to continue on toward their 
goals. 

As a parent of three teenagers, and having never attened a college class, I had no 
idea of financial aid information or how complicated admission forms can be. I can 
verv eeailv see how discouraged parents and children would become trying to enter 
colleae. My own fomily is a middle class family. I can well inu^gine the overwhehn- 
ing feeling a low income family would have if their child was considering college. 
We are giving real hqw to some very promising students. All the students have 
seen success at some leveL Some may not go to college immediately* but they have 
all gained that confidmice that is needed to enter the adult world and be successfU 
at whatever th^ attempt 

I sincerely hope that all those involved will be able give you a good picture of 
the importance of the worii that is beinff done. More importantlv, I hope that this 
enthusiaam that you receive from us wOl carry over to your colleagues to receive 
acceptance for reauthoriiation of the Higher Education Act of 1965. We greatly ap- 
'^T-eciate your concern and the extra work that you invest your time in this prajject. 
Sincerely, 

Cathvrihk Graff, 

Secretary, NTSU TRIO Programs. 



North 'a'exas Stati Uniyrrstty, 

October 16, 1985, 

Hoii. William Ford, 

Chair, Subcommittee on Reauthorization, U.& House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC 

Dear CoNOiucasifAN Ford: Having worked with Upward Bound as a tutor for two 
suminers, and now this fall as the mathematics teacner, I have had the privilege of 
working with the students on an individual basis. Through this close contact with 
them, I have come to realize the tremendous impact that Upward Bound has had on 
them. Many oi the students have shown great improvement academically as a result 
of their participation in Upward BounJ. Through Upward Bound, the students re- 
ceive the individual attention which can make the difference between success and 
failure. 

The students benefit in areas other than academic achievement as well. Their at- 
titudes toward school, particular subject matters, teachers, and most importantly, 
themselves improve tremendously. They emoy attending the enrichment classes of- 
fered by Upward Bound; many seem to develop increased motivation for the subjects 
involved. Th^ also develop independence as learners and increased self-confidence, 
both of which are vital to success in postsecondary education. 

I firmly believe that all the TRIO programs should be continued. They of. r qual- 
ity educational programs to students who need and benefit from the service Please 
give the reauthorization of the TRIO programs your support. 

Thank you for your attention to this important matter. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret Hill. 



The Unwersity of Oklahoma, 
Norman, OK, September 20, 1985. 

Hon. William D. Ford, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, Du. 

Sir: I am soliciting your support for the reauthorization of the Hicher Education 
Act of 1966. Our Trio programs cannot contmue to operate unless tnis act is reau- 
thori2ed. We need your support for reauthorization of this act so that disadvantaged 
students may continue to have access to educational programs. 
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Thank you for your help in guaranteeing educational opportunity for disadvan- 
taged students. 

Very truly yours, 

Anthony V BLurrr, 

Director. 
Cleta Dillard, 

Counselor. 
Jean Galky, 

Counsehr. 
McNDKLL Simmons, 

Counselor 
Jnx Kdtdall, 

Reading Instructor 
DsAN Riley, 

Tutor Coordinator 



East CkNTiAL UNivEKsmr, 
Ada, OK September 1985. 

Dkae CoNGitsssMAN FoED, I have been fortunate to hear you speak on two occa- 
sioiM. I know you believe in the purposes and the activities of TRIO Program. I 
would be pleased to add my support to you as you work to reauthorise the Higher 
Education Act of i965. 

niiter^. poverty and educational oppotunity for the disadvantaged, the minori- 
\y, and the disabled has not been eradicated The strength of our nation r«st upon 
the knowledge, wisdom and abilities of our peqple. TRIO Programs are reaching 
thousands each year with tremendous success. With the recent publication by the 
U.S. Department of Education that we are a nation of poor readers, I believe that 
the time is now for a real coordinated effort of our educational resources and talents 
aimed toward this need TRIO can continue to be the catalvst that brings about the 
chan^ to improve the dilonma and provide practical efliective services to ensure 
that miprovement occurs. 

I urge you to continue speaking out on behalf ol TRIO but perhaps more impor- 
tantly IS the reauthorixation of the Education Act of 1966. TRIO will, in all probabil- 
ity, survive only if reauthorization is su «^ul. 
Respectfully yours, 

Jim Caruthxrs. Director 

East Centeal UNiVERsmr, 
4da, OK, November S, 1985. 

Hon. WiLUAM D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee, C/0 Special Hearing, 
Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos, TX. 

Dear CoNGEBSSMAN Ford, I urge you and your subcommittee members to support 
and endorse reauthorication of the Higher Education Act of 1966. It is vitally impor- 
tant to the future of our Nation that Trio programs, now operating under this Act, 
be allowed to continue providing uervioes to disadvantaged young *^ple. 

Our Talent Search project, here in Ada, serves appronma-*.. .lyu small high 
schools m a nineteen-county area in the southeastern quadrant of Oklahoma. In 
many mstances. Talent Search counselors provide the only guidance/counseling, fi- 
nancial aid information, or information regarding postsecondary opportunities that 
are available to young people in our section of the State. These services, many 
times, are the onlv hope for postsecondary access to hundreds of disadvantaged 
young people in Oklahoma and to thousands Nationwide. 

Please allow this letter to become a matter of record at our Special Hearing in 
San Marcos November P, 1985. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jo Conway, Director. 

Upward Bound. 
Weatherford, OK, September IZ, 1985. 

Hon. WiLUAM D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee, c/o Specwl Hearine 
Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos, TX. 
I>»^^^''0»M5JAN Ford: On behalf of the (Mdahloma Division of Student Assist- 
ance Programs (ODSA), I urge reauthorication of the Higher Education Act of 1966 
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It if of vital importance that Upward Bound, Talent Search/Ediicational Opportuni- 
ty Centers, and Special Services prctjects ccmtinue to inxyvide much needea educa- 
tional servioee to disadvantaged young people of our Nation. 

Historically, Uie 'Hi^ier Education Act of 1965 has been beneficial in not only re- 
ducing welfare rolls but in insfilling a sense of self-worth an those less fortunate by 
afTording educational opportunity and access never before available to our young 
people. Last year in Oklahoma, alone, some 14,000 students were as^sted to remain 
m schod, to gain access tn secondary or postaecoiulary aducati<m, or to com{dete a 
program of postseoondary education throiudi Trio services. The number of youth in 
Oklahoma who need these services is muck greater than Jie above figure of those 
who received services last year. The number who need Trio services has National 
significance and ramiflcaticm, considering the siae and aparm population of our 
State when compared to other states across America. 

Please allow this letter to become a matter of record in support of reauthorization 
of the Higher Edueatifm Act of 1965 during your Special Hearing in San Marcos on 
November 8th that is of such vital importance ana historical significance to disad- 
vantaged young people. 
Sincerely yours, 

Lou Ann Labgknt, 

President, OWA. 



Upwakd Bound, 
Weatherfbrd OK September 19, 19S5. 

Hon. WuuAM D. Ford, 

Chairman, Houee BoetBecondary Education Subcommittee, c/o Special Hearing, 
Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos, TX. 

Dkar CoNomsMAN Foid: I urge you and your subcommittee members to support 
and endorse reauthorization of the His^wr Education Act of 1965. It is vitally impor- 
tant to the future of our nation that Trio programs, now operating under this Act, 
be allowed to continue providing s e rv ices to disadvantaged young people. 

Our Upward Bound Project, here at Southwestern, serves approximately 30 hi^ 
schools in an eight county area in the western part of Oklahoma. Many times, this 
office provides the only guidance, counseling, and ^neral information regarding 
postsecondary education to high school students in this section dT the state. 

Please allow this letter to become a matter of record at your Special Hearing in 
San Marcos November 8, 1985. 
Sincerely yours, 

Lou Ann Largbnt, Director. 



Lanoston UNivcssmr, 
Langvton, OK, October 4, 1985, 

Ms. Jackif Edwaros, 

President of Texas Association of Student Special Services Programs (TASSSP), St. 
Mary*8 University, SanAatonio, TX. 

DiAR Ms. Edwards: Langston University has been an integral part of the TRIO 
programs since the inception of the Upward Bound program, as we are thoroughly 
convinced that these programs provide a substantial need to the State of Oklahoma 
specifically, and the United States, generally. 

We solicit your support of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. Our TRIO programs cannot continue to operate unless this Act is reauthor- 
ized. We must be able to continue to provide services to the thousands of young 
people who benefit from these programs and who go on to become productive, tax- 
paying citizens of the United States as a result of them. 
Sincerely, 

Jo Ann R. Clark, 
Director, Special Services. 



Lanobton UNiViRsrry, 
Langston, OK, October 7, 1985. 

Hon. William D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Postsecondary Education Committee, US Congress, Washington, 

Dear Conorissman Ford: Langston University has been an integral part of the 
TRIO programs since the inception of the Upward Bound program, and we are thor- 

He 
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oughly convinced that these programs provide a substantial need to the State of 
Oklahoma specifically, and the United States, generally 

We solicit your support of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965- Our TWO programs can not continue to operate unless ♦his Act is reauthor- 
ized. We must be able to continue to provide services to the thousands of young 
people who benefit from these programs and who go on to become productive, tax 
paving citizens of the United States as a , 3suit of them 

Thank you for your support 
Sincerely, 

Jo Ann R Clark, 
Director, Special Services. 



Langston University, 
Langston, OK October 7, 1$S6 

Hon. William D Ford, 

Chairman of the House Postsecondary Education Committee, U.S Congress, Wash- 
ington. DC 

Dear Honorable Ford: The Upward Bound Program at Langston University has 
for years stimulated, motivated, and generated skills necessary for success in educa- 
tion beyond the secondary schools for high chool individuals with Academic poten- 
tial who because of adverse environ me nt^i conditions have not the motivation or 
prepration to use the above potential. 

Therefore, I ani soliciting your support of the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Our program cannot continue to operate unless this Act is reau- 
thorized 

Sincerely, 

Mae Dean Wyatt, 
Director, Upward Bound 



Rose State College, 
Midwest City, OK, October J, 1985. 

Congressman Wiluam D. Ford, 

Chairman. House Postsecondary Education Committee 

Dear CoNCRkSSMAN Ford: Since President Lyndon Johnson signed the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, thousands of individuals have gained access to postsecondary 
education as a result of financial aid, open admissions, and technical assistance 
made possible by this Law 

It would be impossible to estimate the value of the learning which has been gen- 
erated as a result of that action twenty years ago. 

However, the gains made could disappear quickly if the principles of access are 
abandoned now. Demographic changes alon^ demand that we increase our efforts to 
provide opportunities for all citizens to develop thejr full potential 

I urge you to work for the passage of new legislation which will maKe that possi- 
ble 

Sipcerely, 

John E Davis, 
Interim President 



Louisiana Association of Student Assistance Programs, 

New Orleans, LA, October 22, 1985, 

Hon William D. Ford, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, ^20 Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, DC. 
Dear Congressman Ford: I am writing to request your strong support for the Re- 
authorization of TRIO educational programs (Upward Bound, Special Services, 
Talent Search, and Educational Opportunity Centers) as part of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

I realize that inflation and the skyrocketing legitimate costs of doing government 
business make thoughtful cuts in the federal budget a national imperative. But I 
also know that the state of education in America--'at every level- demands focused 
and determined attention, lest we have emerge among us an entire class of function- 
al illiterates. 
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The gioomy statistics speak for themselves. There has been» over the yearst a na- 
tional decline in academic ability as measured by SAT» ACT» AFQ£ and other such 
tests. Entnr-level job performance and high school dropout rates tell an equally sad 
story. Leacters of busineM, industry and the ndlitary, particularly, bemoan the msid- 
ious impact of "untrainables'* who, in ever-increasin^ numbers, strain fiscal, train- 
ing and production resources. We are, in effect, paymg a national (albeit indirect) 
illiteracy tax in the form of increased training costs and limes and diminshed pro- 
ductivi^, not to mention the direct costs to the government through unemployment 
and weuare Mvments. Finally, there are the incalculable social costs of missed op- 
portunity ana aeepair. 

There are no easy or quick solutions. But the TRIO programs dirertly address the 
problem, and the results show that thev are highly effective. In JT 1984, TRIO pro- 
grama served more than 500,000 need^r students. Roughly 11,000 of that number 
were physically handicapped. Recent studies have shown that Upward Bound par- 
ticipants earn oaditlor's degr e e s at four times the rate of nonparticipants. Hie Vet- 
erans Upward Bound program mrolled 17,586 men and women in program years 
1978 through 1988. In that same span, 2,567 earned GED certificates, 4,092 enroUed 
in college, and 1,186 were placed in i^ed or semi-skilled jobs. 

It might appear that I have a vested interest in government-financed educational 
programs for the disadvantaged. I do. Were it not for such programs (in my case, 
the Vietnam-era GI Bill) I would never have been able to earn a master's degree 
and make the contribution I strive to make by being a well-trainined, aggressive, 
effective administrator. More importantly, were it not for such programs there 
would be a critical, perhaps even a dk>asUtni8, i^artcoming in our national educa- 
tional effort 

A final important point to keep in mind, I think, is that these are educational 
rather than social initiatives. Obviously, they have social implications, but they are 
designed to have primary effect in the marketplace of jobs and productivity. I can 
think of few programs more deserving of your wholehearted suppmt. 
With warmest regards, I remain 



Priparid STATnoNT or THE Amirican AflsociATioN OP Stati Collbocs and 

Uniyuuutijcb 

Twenty years ago, Lyndon B. Johnson signed into law the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. With that historic stroke of his pen. President Johnson Established the foun- 
dation for a federal commitment to higher education that has benefited millions of 
Americans individually and our nation as a whole. 

This commitment provided grant, work, and loan opportunities to our nation's col- 
le^ students, and it has given them the resources to expand their horizors and re- 
alize the dream of advanced education. At the same time, it has strengthened the 
ability of our nation's campuses to provide the beet education offerings in the world. 

The foundation erected by Presiaent Johnson has expanded many times. Richard 
M. Nixon, with the Education Amendments of 1972, established the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant program (P^ll Grants) to assure that "no qualified student 
who wants to go to college should be barred by lack of money. . . And in signing 
the Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978, Jimmy Carter said that every 
American student was now eligible for some form of federal student assistance. 

The Education Amendments of 1980 solidified this foundation by endorsing all of 
the previous policy developments and expanding funding levels for all federal stu- 
dent aid programs. This iMcreased funding levels, to be achieved over a period of 
time, recognized the growing costs of a college education, and attempted to nelp stu- 
dent assistance keep pace with these icnreases. 

It is important to note that this commitment to student assistance and to higher 
education has been a bipartisan one, with stnmff support coming from presioents 
from both political parties and from members (n Congress from both sides of the 
aisle. And as we begin to consider changes to President Johnson's hi^er education 
foundation, we hope that this bipartisan spirit continues. For higher education is 
truly in the national interest. 

But as we benn the higher edu.':ation reauthorization process, we note some dis- 
turbing trends. Because <» program changes made in recent years, student aid does 
not have as much dollar value as it had in the late 1970'8. Inflation coupled ^th 
inadequate funding of need-based student aid programs have resulted in a decrease 



Sincerely, 



Robert W. Brown, 

President 
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in purchasing power for students and their famihes. This has been particularly the 
case for low-income and minority student-^ who have traditionally been the target 
of federal student assistonce efforts. Thiz ^rend has become more pronounced as 
funding for the Guaranteed Student Loan Program has increased. When this has 
occurrecj, need-based anistance programs have not experienced similar increases, 
K^iLI?.*?? funding has been disproportionately lower than the less 

need-based GSL program. We also find that minority college enrollments are declin- 
ing, even though the number of minority students graduating from high school has 
been increasing. In addiUon, there has been a decrease in low-income and minority 
students attending public institutions and receiving student aid. These trends have 
to be add .wed and changed. 

Many of our nation's campuses are in desperate need of facility repair and new 
instrumentation, and they need help if thev are to continue to be the world's para- 
mount educational operations. And our oollem and universities still face a major 
gap m having sufficient numbers of educated minority and female professionals to 
st^ their classrooms and laboratories. Steps have to be taken to close this gap 

The Amencan Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) believes 
theje problems should be addressed positively during the reauthorization the 
Higher Education Act. By addressing them in a bipartisan manner, we will further 
secure the sound foundation established by President Johnson and pay him the 
greatest tribute that can be bestowed on any individual. 



1. ACCISS AND OPPORTUNFTY 



AASCU believes that the primary goal of federal tudent aid programs has been to 
guarantee access to postsecondary education to our citizens, while at the same time 
encouraging the pursuit of the type of educational opportunity that is best suited to 
each individual s needs and desires. We believe this is a sound goal. However, we 
also believe that certains tepe should be taken to make this goal a reality. We offer 
the following suggestions: 

1. The Pell Grant program should be expanded, with award levels increased. The 
current maximum Pell grant award is $2100. We believe this award should be in- 
crearod to at least $2400, and be increased an addiUonal $200 annually. 

2. We believe the limits on the costKjf-attendance provisions should be abolished, 
so that students who live off-campus will not have their non-tuition expense limited 
by an arbitrary figure. The 1980 Education Amendments recognized the inequity of 
such limitations by allowing each institution the flexibility to establish reasonable 
on-canjpus hying costs for its own students in computing student budgets. We be- 
lieve these aJlowances should be increased to at least $1800 for students living at 
home mth their parents, and $2400 for all other studenU. These allowances Uien 

rJut ^^^^^ equally with any increase in the maximum Pell award. 

<J More assistance to part-time students should be provided. Restrictions in cur- 
rent pro-ams should be eliminated so that these students can become eligible for 
all federal student assistance programs. Currently the laiige number of students who 
attend college less-than-half time are not eligible for most federal or state student 
aid. Part-time students, if eligible, have their awards reduced unfairly. We think 
this should be changed. 

I ^* 9^^^^ Work-Study should be expanded, and more funding should be provided. 
In addition, consideration should be given to change the current work-study pro- 
gram to provide greater emphasis on student work experiences of educational and 
societal value. 

5. We believe campus-based funding under the SEOG program and the NDSL pro- 

gram should be continued. However, we believe the campus-based system should 
ave flexibility built into it so that the individual needs of eligible students can be 
addressed at the campus level. Under such a flexible system, the need for a small, 
short-term loan could be met. if such a loan was determined by the campus finan- 
cial aid administrator to be the most suitable type of assistance for that particular 
student. Numerous other examples of flexibility in these programs could be given 
However, our mam contention is that students have different needs, and the 
campus-based programs should be flexible enough to accommodate these needs. 

6. Loans should not become the primary source of student assistance financing. 
We are extremely concerned with the growing tendency in this direction, with the 
consequent effect of overly burdening students with loan debt. We stil^ prefer a 
policy whereby college is financed through a combination of narental help, earnings. 
Pell Granto and work study, without the necessity for loans. However, we realize 
that sonie studenU will still need loan assistance. Because of this, a capital financ- 
ing mechanism such as the Guaranteed Student Loan program must be continued 
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And we are not convinced that any of the alternative loan programs currently being 
discussed can serve as an effective or workable substitute to the current GoL pro- 
gram. These alternatives should only be looked at as supplements to, and not substi- 
tutes for, current programs of student assistance. 



AASCU believes that if we are to have a student aid system that works, that 
system must onerate effectively and efficiently in pursuit of its objectives. To 
achieve this goal» we support the following: 

1. A master calendar, setdngthc timetable for decisions affiecting the student aid 

Crocess, should be developed. This calendar should include specific statutory dates 
y which time all of the maior decisions affecting the student aid delivery process 
will have to be completed. The calendar should also include specific statutory dates 
for the con^pletion and distribution of student aid application forms. 

2. The availability oi accurate, comprehensive and Tenable information on studem 
financial assistance is crucial to students and parents who are making decisions 
about postseoondaiy education. Access to this information is needed at the earliest 
possible time in the college decisionmaking process. We believe steps should be 
taken at the federal level to improve the current information process, so that such 
information can be conveyed to future college students as ej^ly in their secondary 
school years as possible. 

3. The nature of the student aid partnership makes it imperative that federal de- 
cision-makers act in cooperation with, and with the input of, the p06t3eoondai7 edu- 
cation community. We believe open channels of communications between the Dd> 
partment of Education, the Congress and the participations in the student aid deliv^ 
ery system are essential, and we support their continuation. 



Graduate students are eligible for Collese Work-Study funds as well as Guaran- 
teed Student Loans, but not for other kinds of student aid under the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. However, Jecause of a shortage of fUnds, many graduate students have not 
been able to participate in the vrorkHStudy proptun, and thus have become increas- 
ingly reliant on the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

In the past, some federal policy-makers have expressed the view that there is no 
need to assist graduate students. Yet recent reports on the state of education in this 
nation underscore the :mportance of graduate education to our national well-being. 

Our nation cannot aiTord to lose the talents of a whole generation of scholars. 
There is still a great need for capable people who wish to enter all fields— not 
simply college teaching And there still is the fact that women and minorities con- 
tinue to be underreprfsented in graduate sdiprld as they are in almost all profes- 
sions, and they need pe\rticular assistance. AvL finally, many fields today require at 
least a Master's degree ;f not a doctorate. 

For these reasons, AA55CU believes a commitment to support graduate students 
through various forms of student assistance must be made. We would offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Access for graduate students to the two migor student loan pro-ams— GSL and 
NDSL--should be maintained, as should the level of interest subsidies borrowers re- 
ceive. Limits on the total loan burden, particularly for professional students, should 
be increased. Graduate students should become eligible to participate in Federal stu- 
dent assist'* .ce programs immediately upon entering graduate school. And college 
work-study progzams should be expanded so that graduate students will be able to 
participate fully in these programs. 

2. Fellowship support for women in graduate education should be increasea sub- 
stantially with particular attention given to encouraging women to enter fields of 
study in which they are presently underrepresented. Funding should be increased in 
all programs which provide fellowships for minority graduate students. The number 
of fellowships available to minorities through the Graduate Professional Opportuni- 
ty Propam (GPOP) as well as stipend levels should be increased. 

3. Mfioor federal programs (rf* support for graduate students should be maintained 
and, m some instances, increased substantially. Science and engineering fellowships 
in vanous agencies should be increased in numbers with appropriate consideration 
fo"* ^'tf.power shortages. Stipends should be increased rcffularly to take into ac^unt 
increasec in the cost of living. Approximately 750 new Urllowships per year for the 
support of graduate students in the arts, humanities, and social scienres should be 
provided by the Federal government. In addition, 500 new awards should be made 



II. SFFBCnVE ffrUDENT AID DEUVERY 
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each ycai- for dissertation support of students in the arts, humanities, and social sci- 



IV. raRGlVKAaLE LOAN PROGRAM TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF MINORITY AND FEMALE 

FACULTY 

America's colleges and universities still face a m^or gap in having sufficient 
numbers of educated minority and female professionals to staff their classrooms and 
laboratories. Currently twenty-five percent of all students in the United States 
public schools are minorities. Yet in the representation in our nation's faculties the 
picture 18 a dismal one. 

For Blacks and Hispanics, although high school graduation rates are increasing, 
college going rates are declining. And the minority rate of participation at the cd- 
lege poet graduate level is no different. Doctorates earned by minority students are 
concentrated in the field of education. In 1981 Blacks received only 4.2 percent of 
the Ph.D. s awarded. By field, black students receiving Ph.D.'s ranged from less 
than one percent in jphysics and earth sciences to 8.8 percent in education. Hispan- 
ICS received about 1.3 pcxent of all doctorates during that same period, which ac- 
cording to field of study, ranged from leas than one-half of one percent of all degrees 
in engineering to \A percent of the degrees in the arts and humanities. 

TTie picture for women has improved somewhat in the past few years, but more 
needed. Women comprised 27 percent of all full-Unie faculty nationwide 
in 1981. In that same year, women earned 31^ percent of doctoral degrees. 

We need to attract more of our able minorities and women to college faculty posi- 
tions than we are doing today. According to the report on graduate education in 
America submitted by the National CommissicMi on Student Financial Assistance, a 
myor reason for not attracting such students is the cost of graduate education, and 
the growing loan burdens students are accumulating to meet thoae costs. The pro- 
gram of loan forgiveness we propose is a modest step towards addressing a maior 
problem But it is ari important first step, and one that will reap tremendous bene- 
fits. 

These are the highlights of proposals we would like to see implemented that 
would make Lyndon Johnson s Higher Education Act truly achieve the goals he set 
far it. President Johnson, bv making aid to education a hallmark of his years iu the 
White House, proclaimed that nothing could be more important than providing the 
legislative framework so that Americans across this land could fullv develop their 
human potential. This proclamation is still true today, and the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act can make that legislative framework more effective and 
relevant to the future of our nation. 



Prepared Statement of the National Association or State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENACTMENT OF THE HIGHER KDUCATON ACT OF V 

From the perspective of the tumult and turmoil of 1985, it seems to have been 
remarkably simple. Even when compared with the mjyor higher education legisla- 
tion that preceded in 1958 and the reauthorization of the Act in 1972, the context 
seems remarkably calm and reasonable and reasoned. Knowing that it was not quite 
that way for those engaged in conceinng and giving birth to the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 only changes this view moderately. For many who had labored for a 
greater federal role in higher education, passage of the Act was a culmination For 
as many, newly embarked on the scene of federal activity in higher education, it 
was a commencement that has hardly yet seen its potential fruition. 

But after these observations are made and details in the ground are plowed, it 
may well be that the central contribution to American political and cultural life of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 can be found in a long and heavy a German word, 
v-eltanschauung. The word has been variously translated, frequently as world view 
or philosophy of life. It may mean those things, too, but essentially it means the 
way a person—or nation— perceives itself. Historians as well as novelists have writ- 
ten about this central phenomenon in a nation's life. A sense of optimism, a belief 
in endless possibilities a8 opposed to a sense that the status quo is inevitable, that 
potentials are limited, makes all the difference between two nations at equal points 
in history. 

In 1957, the Russians put Sputnik into the skies. By itself, that metal sphere held 
no great significance. To the American mind and self-esteem it was a calamity— a 
catastrophe. President Kennedy, a few years later, in his declaration that the 
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United States would be the first to land on the moon, understood the nature of that 
self-perception, understood that in all kinds of ivays--military, scientific, cultural, 
economic, and more — a nation that pretends to the title of first or best or greatest 
cannot come in second in any mcgor race among nations. 

The passage of the National Defen>je Education Act of 1958 was a portrait of the 
nation's perception of itself at that time. The bill had to use the word ''defense" to 
justify in the minds of many people the federal government's embarking on such 
adventures as forei^ language and area centers, just to name one. (Ironically, 25 
years later when forces afoot woud have eliminated the program, the Secretary of 
Defense to declared its significance for national security.) But m 1958, the capacity 
of the nation to think of a federal role in higher education was restricted. 

Our experience in the Second World War had taught us that the university com- 
munity held within its quiet confines all sorts of intellect on all sorts of sul^ects 
dear to national purpose. We have ever been proud in these United States of our 
practicality, our pragmatism. It was not acdoental that the extraordinary move- 
ment that became the land-grant college activity and later the state university 
realm began with the federal government calling for training in the agriculturcd 
and mechanical arts needed desperately in a westward expanding nation. 

It is equally significant that not a single land-grant college or state univei'sity re- 
stricted itself to that limital perception of its goals. Quite unsurprisingly, a larger 
valie system among the people in the states found the support tnat has developed 
eajh one of those institutions into a public research university, a comprehensive 
educational institution includine among them some of the nation's and the world's 
greatest centers of all of the humanities and social sciences as well as centers for 
science and technolon^ research. 

That was the people at work in each state seeking for its youth the broadest of 
opportunities and understanding that education was different from trainings 
though both were needed — and that the key to success in a mouem world would lie 
with broad education. 

In some things the federal government will always be a follower and that is both 
sensible and gwd. Distance from the scene, from the problem, from the people can 
cloud vision. So it came to be over many decades that in every state of the nation a 
place was available almost always for a young man or a woman capable of studying, 
willing to work hard not ony at studies but at some form of labor that would earn 
dollars to pay for his or her keep. Fr^m the zero tuition institutions at both coasts 
to the minimal charges throughout the country came a fundamental concept about 
higher education that made it part of the rights of the citizenry to the degree that 
the citizenry could absorb it and was willing to work for it as well. 

It must be another sign of self-perception that there were not too many cries over 
the decades calling for graduated tuitions (though, of course, there were some). It 
had to wait for today for there to be profound concern that relatively wealthy 
people may send their children to iutitutions and not be required to pay higher 
prices for the subsidized education. That point of view alone is worth examination 
in the light of the thinking of the Congress reflecting the nation in 1965 when it 
passed the Higher Education Act Noteworthy, too, that in each of the states at its 
public institutions was an increasing development of outreach or extension pro- 
grams devoted to community service. It achieved reputation in the field of agricul- 
ture, but it was contemporarily developed in general extension and the notion that 
the people of the stale who created and paid for the institution had the right to be 
served in all ways by it 

!t is especially noteworthy that wnile the future research universities were ng 
developed still another movement was underway focused at what were origii.ally 
called normal schools and later state teachers colleges. The understanding that the 
entire educational system ultimately had its foundation at the elementary and s^- 
ondar}' levels led to th5 establishment of schools to train teacher^ ^nd further pro- 
grams of research to understand more about the entire business of teaching. 

In short, the Higher Education Act, in substance at least, was not remarkably 
original If it had been it probably would not have been able to eet anywhere 
Where it was original was again in the implied Weltanschauung. Heretofore, the 
federal government could aid a young man or woman go to collie because that stu- 
dent had served years in the military. A reward was appropriate for time lost and, 
of course, it made very good social— political->economic sense at the time. Hereto- 
fore, the federal government could purchase knowledge from the universities from 
their extraordinary research capabilities to enhance the nation's health or its mili- 
tary position. Before this grant could be made to universities because they were 
conducting defense activities and it was necessary that they be provided the where- 
withal to accomplish this. 
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With the passage of the Higher Education Act. the nation made a quantum leap 
into a new perception It was proper in the eyes of the nation that it fulfill ito prom- 
Stil"^"!* P^P^^ reaching to those who wished education of 

giving indigent studente granU. outright gifts. The defense ioan program of '58 was 
an extraordinary move forward, but dollars would have to be paid back and in 
those days pretty much at market interest. The creation of the college work-study 
program was another move forward, but based on a notion that nothing could be 
offered without sonr-ething paid back. The Education Opportunity Grant saic some- 
thing more The amount of dollars in the total program was small The maximum 
grants while most useful were small as well. But enacting Title IV put the federal 
government into a militant role in higher education. The Act called for granting 
funds as a means of recruitng studente who otherwise would ..ot be able to go to 
collie. This iPherently was an attack on all sorte of "isms" that dragged down the 
spirit of the nation over the previous century. Who, aRer all. were among the most 
indigent who were not going on to college primarily for the lack of funds'^ They 
'vere members of different minority groups, women whose talente had been rejected 
people in dig^Hvantaged sections of the United States who had lived in poverty for 
long periods ut tune. ^ ^ 

We may have expectMj too much at first-did not realize how limited the impact 
would be-did not realise how many who would be aided would not be newly^e- 
cniited, but studente in school struggling somehow to stay there. What we did not 
realize in 1%6 was that the EOG was to become a prelude. Ite basic idea had been 
accepted and beon implemented so that six years later ite genuine execution could 
be marthed onto the legislative field— the Basic Education Opportunity Grant— the 
Pell C»r?int. 

It UBS beon entirely appropriate that for the past 20 years legislation on higher 
educat on has been basically an enhancement of the Act of 1965. The 76 bUl refined 
further the concept of l ie basic grant and other elemente in the legislation. The 
Middle Income Student itssistance Act of 1978 was a statement by the Congress that 
on the one hand earned the concept of student assistance further and simultaneous- 
ly harked back to eariier successes in the states when opportunity for higher educa- 
tion became something studente could begin to take for grafted. 

The 1980 bill was in some ways a culmination of these oWectives at a time when 
people could think positively and progressively regarding the new Weltanschauung, 
tor the past 5 years, the nation has undergone a continual review of ite perception 
of what It IS and what it represente. I has been told repeatedly year after year in 
budget proposals that it can no longer afford what it said in 1965 it had to achieve 
Year after year Congr^ has rejected that thesis. This made manifest in the in- 
creased funding for the Pell Grant Program. 

Another test is being taken by the Congress as we celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of the creation of the Higher Education Act; the reauthorization of that law The 
ubiquitous terror of what the intoler*.ble budget deficite could do to the nation may 
well have a measurable effect on the outcome of this significant legislation. Mem- 
bers of authorization committees could well begin to think more like members of 
approjviation committees and a general tightening of programs could be attempted. 
It IS likely, however, if only because there are stUl members of Congress who par- 
ticipated in the midwi.fery of 1965 that helped give birth to the Act, that there will 
be a reafTirmation of the fundamental principles and perceptions that were given 
light twenty years ago. It is likely that they will say th^t indeed, the budge* deficite 
are ternble and. mdeed, we must act wisely to rt-' jce them and eliminate then, 
and. indeed, we must behave differently in the de^des ahead so that we do not 
wind up in this situation again. But who we are and what we have become through 
^00 years of unique hisi .y does not change with submissions of budget proposals 
from administrations t' oongress. 

The enactment of the Higher Education Act of 1965 enabled America to realize 
itse:; in one more way. It came and intervened a* « time when great sweeps of 
social legislation were being carried through the Congress. It now will have to pre- 
vail as much of that leglFlation is in question. It is likely that it will carry itself into 
that next period of our nation's history when we choose to see ourselves in the very 
best light as the very best kind of civilization. 
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Higher Education Act 1965*1985 
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The Brown Foundation, Inc 
Texas Guaranteed Student Loan Corporation 
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The Higher Education Act of 1965 

On November 8, 1965, President Lyndon B. Johnson returned to the 
campus of his aJma mater. Southwest Texas State University, to sign into law 
the Higher Education Act. The landmark legislation opened the aoors of 
higher education to gcncratibns of American students. 

InitiaUy authorized under Public Law 89-329, the act consisted of eight 
titles. SIX which authorized new programs and two which amended the 
Higher Education Act of 1963 (PL 88-204). The act has since be^n ^n^nded 
and reauthorized foui times — in 1968, 1972, 1976, and 1980. 

Foremost among the act's provisions, as amended through the 98th 
Congress, is Title IV, Student Assistance, which authorizes a vari-ty of 
programs to assist minority and low-income college and university students 
Grants and special programs for students demonstrating financial need 
include the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (PeU Grants); special 
programs for disadvanta^d students (Talent Search, Upward Bound, and 
Special Services for Disadvantaged Students) to help identify, counsel, and 
provide adequate acadenrwc preparation for certain pre-college students; 
specia programs for students whose families are in migrant or seasonal farm 
work; low interest Guaranteed Student Loans; Work Study Programs that 
provide federal matching funds for postsecondary institutions for part-time 
employment for students who demonstrate financial need; and National 
Direct Student Loans, federal matching funds which provide for bans at a five 
percent interest rate to students with a financial need. 

Other sections of ihe act include Title I, Continuing Education; Title II 
Library Assistance; Title III, Institutional Aid; Title V, Teacher Training; Title 
VI, International Education, Title VII, Acodemic Facilities; Title VIII. 
Cooperative Education; Title IX Graduate Proffl-ams; Title X, Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecon-Jary Education (FIPSE); Title XI, Urban Uni 
versity Grant Progiam; anJ Title XII, General Provisions 
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Lyndon Baines Johnson 
at Southwest Texas State University 

Southwest Texas was founded as a two-year, state-supported "ornuJ 
school in 1899. The first session opened in September of 1903 with 303 
students and 17 faculty members. 

By the time the young Lyndon B. Johnson enrolled in 1927, it was 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, a bachelor's dcgpree-granting 
institution with an enrollment of 1,304 students. Except for the school year 
1928-29 the future president pursued his college degree straight throi^, 
winter and summer, until graduation. He taught in Cotulla during 192«-29 m 
order to earn money to continue his schooling. He received a Bachelor of 
Science degree and a permanent secondary teaching certificate on August 
19, 1930. 

During his student days, the future President was active in extracurricular 
activities, maintained a good academic record, worked to earn money to 
t C3 his education, and became well acquainted with several college 
administrdtors, including President C.E. Evans. The relationsh^JS he 
cultivated as a student lasted throughout his lifetime. 

Lyndon Johnson returned to his alma mater in San Marcos again and 
again. When he decided to run for Congress, he made the first announcement 
of his plans at SWT. 

In the fall of 1955, he returned as Senator to be the guest of honor for the 
university's homecoming celebration, wWch was procl^mcd Lyndon «X^n|^n 
Day He addressed degree candidates at botn May 1959 and 1961 
commencement ceremonies. At the May 1962 commencement, he was 
awarded a I>octor of Laws degree, the institution's first hcmorary degree. 
(SWT awarded its second honorary degree in May of 1983 to Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson.) He was the keynote speaker at the inauguration of Dr James H. 
McCrocklin as SWTs fourth president in 1964. A year later - on November 
8 1965 - he signed the Higher Education Act at SWT. He reiumed to deliver 
another commencement address in 1968 and to present the LBJ Outstanding 
Student Award in 1971. 

After he left he White House, the President's nostalgic visits to th^ fWT 
campus became more frequent. Just weeks before his death >n,1973^ 
vowed to bring "outstanding Americans'* to speak to students a* SWT. That 
promise was not forgotten by Robert L. Hardesty, who served as an aide and 
speechwritir to President Johnson. When Mr. Hardesty became president of 
Southwest Texas in 1981, one of his first acts was to create the Lyndon 
Daines Johnson Distinguished Lecture Series. Congressman WiUiam U. hord 
will present the eighth LBJ Ucture Thursday night, November 7, in Evans 
Auditorium. 
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Lyndon Baines Johnson Distinguished Lecture Series 

F r€;.!ding over the reauthorization hearings of the Higher Education Act is 
Congriissman William D, Ford. Mr. Ford, a Democrat from Michigan, was 
first elected to Congress in 1964 and has repr^c;:.ited his district with 
distinction tor over 20 years. He is the ranking majority member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the committee responsible for almost all 
federal education leffslation from the elementary through the postgraduate 



on the •ntirc federal civifian payroll and the U,S, Postal Service, the federal 
health benefits pfogram, and the civil service retirement system, 

A f^tive of Detroit, Representative Ford earned Bachelor of Science and 
Juris Doctor degrees from the University of Denver.He served in the U S 
Navy from 1944 to 1946and the U,S, Air Force Reserve from 1950to 1957, He 
began his political career as Justice of the Peace in Taylor Township, 
Michigan. Prior to his congressional career he also was elected to the 
Michigan Constitutional Convention and the Michigan State Senate, 

Ten coll€j,2S and universities have bestowed honorary degrees on 
Representative Ford for his leadership in Congress over the past two 
decades. 



The Lyndon Barnes Johnson Distinguished Lecture Series fulfills a promise 
made at Southwest Texas State University by President Johnson in 1973 

The serres brings to reality President Johnson's desire to bring some of the 
finost minds in the country to the SWT campus to speak. 

On his last visit to San Marcos in 1973, President Johnson brought along 
his former economic advisor. Dr. Walter Heller, as the first lecturer of many 
he wanted to arrange at his alma mater. His death came less than a week 
later, before any plans coukJ be implemented. 

rJo^ Lyndon Baines Johnson Distinguished Lecture Series, initiated in 
1982 , recognizes the importance of education to the continuing prosperity of 
the nation, a recurring theme dunng LBJs years of government service 
ciiTIt® Lyndon Baines Johnson L)istinguished Lecture Series by 

SWT President Robert L. Hardesty was particularly appropriate. Mr. 
Hardesty served as assistant to President Johnson during his term in the 
White House and afterwards as his special assistant and editor of Ihe 
President s memoirs. The Vantage Point (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971) 




The Congressman's activities extend 
beyond the fiekJ of education. As Chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, he directs congressional oversight 



Additiona. effortsof Mr. Ford on behalf of 
education include service ai Chairman of 
the Interstate Mi^ant Education Council 
and as an education advisor to UNESCO. 



He first served as Chair of the House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
from 1977 to 1981, and he resumed that 
position in February 1985. He was principal 
author of the Education .AmerKlments of 
1980, the most comprehcnsi^ higher educa- 
tion legislation ever enacted by Congress. 
He also was principal author of the middle 
Income Student Assistance Act. 
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Higher Education in Texas 

A speciaJ briefing on higher education will be presented to media 
representatives and other guests by Texas Governor Mark White at a 
breakfast at 8:30 a.m. Friday, November 8, in the San Marcos Room of the 
LBJ Memorial Student Center. 

Education has beer a major focus of Governor White's administratbn. He 
appointed the Select Committee on Primary and Secondary Education, 
headed by Dallas businessman Ross Perot.in 1983. The committee's recom< 
mendations to the Legislature led to sweeping changes in the Texas 
education system . Last month, Governor White — ak>ng with the Lieutenant 
Governor and the Speaker of the House — appointed a select committee on 
higher education, chaired by Coordinating Board Chairman Larry Temple, to 
recommend improvements in the college and university system. 

Governor White, a graduate of Baylor University and the Bayk>r Law 
School, was inaugurated as Governor of Texas on January 18, 1983. Prior to 
that, he served with distinction as Texas' Attorney General and Secretary of 
State 
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Commemorative Sculpture 

c ^^^f .T^"'^» November 7, a commemorative sculpture by artist 
Scott M. Wallace of Tucson, Arizona, will be dedicated near the Lyndon B. 
Johnson Memorial Student Center to launch the series of 20th anniversarv 
events. ' 

Mr. Wallace's work was selected after a nationwide sculpture competition 
conducted \^ Soutuwcst TexaS State University, The competition was open 
to undergraduate and graduate students enroUed in art schools, colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. Entries were juried by a committee 
Of bWT art faculty and administrators who sought contemporary work of the 
highest caliber. The winner of the competition received $5,000 for fabrication 
or the piece. 

The commemorative sculpture, which is 12 feet-9-inches tall, is constructed 
primarily of siamless steel. It was designed after the artist, a spring 1985 
University o Arizona Master of Fine Arts degree recipient, spent lime on the 

•♦?!u ° \?^^ Michigan. He sees the piece as built around forms associated 
with the change of seasons, particularly the coming of fall 

In his competition proposal, Mr. Wallace wrote, "Reflecting back many 
seasons one must remember the multitude of youna Americans who have 
been able to attend this nation's colleges and universities since the signing of 

lntncl?n^ f^w H ' ' ' '^^^""9 ^^at President 

Johnson said It (education) is the path to peace, for it is education that places 
reason over force. Because of education, the world can look to t! le future and 
hope for countless seasons to come." 

Through arrangements made by U.S. Senator Uoyd Bentsen of Texas, 
models submitted by the six finalists in competition are on exhibit in the 
?Mc" ?^}^^ Building in Washington, D.C. through November 8. 

Q ke'^^^?^^^*?^ models are on display include Mr. Wafecc; Mr, Darorl 
bachs. The University of Texas at San Antonio, second place; Ms. Judy 
Kracke, West Texas State Univerwty. Canyon, third place; Ms. Grace 
Hickman, Lorctto Hewhts College, Aurora. Cobrado, finalist; Mr. David A. 
Dte Cesaris Bradky University Peoria, Klinois, finalist; and Mr. Keiichi 
Matayoshi. Cornell University, Ithaca. New York, finalist. 
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Schedule of Events 
Thursday, November 7, 1985 

3*4 p m. Dedication of commemorative sculpture by artist Scc*t 

Wallace, LBJ Memorial Student Center ^ *all; viewing of 
an exhibition of photographs and original documents 
from the signing of the Higher Education Act of 1965, LBJ 
Room, LBJ Student Center. 



4-5 p.m. Reception honoring Congressnnan William D. Ford and 

Sculptor Scott Wallace, Hill Country Lounge, LBJ 
Student Center. 

5:30-6:30 p.m. Reception hosted by the SWT Alumni Association, by 
invitation, Alumni House 

7 p.m Lyndon B. Johnson Distinguished Lecture, Evans Audi- 

tonum, the Honoiable William D. Ford, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsec- 
ondary Education. 

8:30 p m. Dinner, by invitation, San Marcos Room, LBJ Student 

Center. 



Friday, November 8, 1985 

8-9*30 a.m. Press Breakfast, by invitation, San Marcos Room, LBJ 

Student Center. Guest Speaker, Texas Governor Mark 
White. 



8:45 a.m.— Gallery open to the public. 

10-11 30 am. Public hearing. House Subcommittee on Post secondary 
Education, Evans Auditorium. Congressman WiUiam D 
Ford presiding. 

"The Role of the Federal Government in Higher 
Education* Two Perspectives" 

President John Brademas, New York University. 
Dr. C. Ronald Kimberling, Acting Assistant Secretary 
of Education 

12 noon Luncheon, by invitatior^, San Marcos Room, LBJ Student 

Center. 

"The Impact of the Higher Education Act " 

President Robert L Hardesty 
Southwest Texas State University 
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1:30 pm 



Public hearing continues, Evans Auditorium. 



Pdnel of respondents: 

Mr. Robert Atwell, American Council on Education 

The Honorable Joseph A. Califano, former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

The Honorable William C. C^'^han, Jr., Association of 
Indeperxient Colleges and Schools 

The Honorable Wilbur Cohen, former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

The Honorable Wilhelmina Delco, ^exas House of 
Representatives 

Dr. Irwin C. Lieb, University of Southern California, 
representing The Bro\Am Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. Joe L McCormick, Texas Guaranteed Student 
Loan Corporation 

Dr. Charles S. Mackenzie, Grove City College, Pennsyl- 
vania 



Ushers for 20th Anniversary events are student members of Golden Key 
National Honor Society and the SWT Student Foundation. 

"Higher Education Act of 1965 Returns Home" is the title of an exhibit on 
display in the LBJ Room of the Lyndon B. Johnson Memorial Student 
Center. The exhibit features theonginal act as well as corresponderKe and 
related memorabilia. Items used in the exhibit are on loan from the National 
Archives m Washington, D.C., and the LBJ Library and Museum in Austin 



The Role of the Federal Government in Higher Education 

As part of the reauthorization process for the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education of the U.S. House of 
Representatives will hear testimony beginning at 10 a.m. Friday, November 8, 
in Evans Auditorium. 
The law is reviewed oeriodicallv and reauthorized if it is to ren^in in force 
The format to be followed in Friday's hearing includes presentations by two 
nationally prominent figures with differing viewpoints on the federal role in 
postsecondary education arni comments by a distinguished panel of educa- 
tors and public officials 



4 pm. 



Adjournment. 
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The Keynoters 

Prcskknt John Bradcnuw of New York University is 
an outspoken critic of proposed federal budget cuts in 
hitter education. Dr. Brademas* testimony at Congres^ 
sional budget hearings in March of this year attracted 
attention nationwide. A Rhodes Scholar, Dr. Brademas 
holds a Bachek)r of Arts degree from Harvard and a Doctor 
of Philosophy from Oxford. New York University is one o^ 
the foremost urban universities in the nation and one of the 
larg^ private universities in the worki. When the Higher 
Educatk>n Act was signed in 1965, Dr. Brademas was e 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives. He later 
served as House ^4aiority Whip. 

Or. C. Rofwid Kimbcrlins, Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Postsecondary Education, is responsible for more than 
40 programs in the areas of student financial assistance, 
institutional educatkui, and institutk>nal aid. Prior to his 
appointment to this p08itk>n, he served in several other 
positions in the U.S. Department of Education, as well as in 
teaching and administnitive roles at the University of 
Southern CaHfomia and California State University-North' 
ridge. Dr. KimberHng hokk a master's degree from Cafifornta 
State University-Nc^hridge and two master's degrees and ci 
doctorate from the University of Southern California. He 
was a working journalist in Los Angeles before entering the 
fiekl of educatk>n 

Presidciit Robert L Hardesty of Southwest Texas 
State University will discuss the impact of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 at an invitational loncWeon Friday, 
November 8. A foimtr newsman and writer, Mr. Hardesty 
served as special assistant to Postmaster General John 
Gronouski before becoming an rsaiMant to Presklent 
Lyndon B. Johnson. He is a former Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the U.S. Postal Servke of which he was a 
member from 1976 to 1985. Prk>r to his current appointment 
in 1981, he was Vk:e ChanceUor for Administ^atbn for The 
University of Texas System. Presklent Hardesty chairs the 
statewide Committee on Testing of College Sophomore . 
and is a member of the Educatkm Commission of the Statr ». 
He received a Bachebr of Arts degree from the Geoi je 
Washington University in Washington, D.C. 
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The Panelists 

■ Mr. Robert At weU is President of the American Council 
on Education* a national organization representing 1,250 
two- and four-year postsecondary institutions and 200 other 
his^r education associations. He served as vice president 
of ACE for six years before becoming president in EXecember 
1984, Previously, Mr. Atwell was Vice Chancellor for 
Administration at the Univer^'ity of Wisconsin at Madison» 
and President of Pitzer CoQege. He also served as a planning 
officer at the National Institute of Mental Health. He earned 
a Bachebr of Arts degree at the College of Wooster and a 
Master of Arts at the University of Minnesota. 

■ The Honorable Joseph A. Caiifano, a Harvard Law 
School graduate who has served in positions ranging from 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of 
Defense to Secretary of Health Education, and Welfare, was 
Special Assistant to President Lyndon B. Johnson from July 
26, 1965, to January 20, 1969. His tenure as Seaetary of 
Health, Education and Welfare was from January, 1977, 
until August, 1979. He is currently a partner in the law firm of 
Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer and Wood in Washing- 
ton, D C. and New York City. 

The Honorable WUiainC. Clohan, Jr. brings a lawyer's 
perspective to the field of education. Prior to joinina the 
Washington, D.C. law firm of Clohan, Adams & Dean, he 
served as Under Secretary in the U.S. Departnient of 
Education, where he managed all education and handi- 
capped legislation. He aliio has served as Republican 
Education Counsel to the Education and Labor Committee 
of me U.S. House of Representatives and chief legislative 
assistant to two members of Congress. Mr. Clohan earned a 
Bachelor of Science degree from the Air Force Academy, a 
Master of Science in administration from George Washino- 
ton University , and a Juris Doctor degree from Georgetown 
University. He served as an officer in the U.S. Air Force for 
five years. 

The Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen joined the staff of 
President Roosevelt^s Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Security in 1934, the same year he received a degree m 
economics from the University of Wisconsin. The cabinet 
committee drafted the onginal Social Secunty Act. Pro- 
fessor Cohen served on the staff of the Social Security 
Board from 1935 to 1956. He was appointed Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation in the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in 1961, Under Secretary in 1965, 
and Secretary in 1968. Since 1979, he has been Sid W. 
Ricliardson Professor of Public Affairs at The Lyndon B ^ 
Johnson School of Public Affairs at the University of Texas 
at Austin. 
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The Honorable Wilhelmina Deico is serving her 
sixth term in the Texas House of Repesentatives, repre- 
senting Travis County's 37th District. During the past four 
sessions of the State Legislature, Mrs. Delco has chaired the 
influential House Higher Education Committee. A graduate 
of Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, Mrs. Delco is a 
former member of the Austin independent School District 
Board of Trustees. She is one of the Texas representatives 
to the Education Commission of the States and is a member 
of the Select Committee on Higher Education in Texas, 
established by the state Lepislature earlier this *'ear. 

Dr. Ifwin C. Licb, Vice President and Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Southern California, is here 
representing The Brown Foundation, Inc., one of the 
sponsors of this 20th Anniversary observance. The former 
use provost was on the facui^ at The University of Texas 
at Austin from 1963 to 1981. From 1975 to 1979, he was Vice 
President and Dean of Graduate Studies Specializing in 
metaphysics, Dr. Lieb holds a bachelor's degree firom 
Princeton, a master's from Cornell and a doctorate firom 
Yale. He is a fellow of the American Council of Lecrned 
Societies and the author of several books. 

President Charles Shcrrard MacKenzic of Grove 
City College, Pennsylvania, has served sirKe 1971. President 
MacKenzie travels widely, speaking to alumni, church and 
civic groups in a concerted effort to support the principles of 
freedom in private higher education. He has defended 
Grove City College from government over regulation on 
natk>nal television, racbo, and in U.S. Senate and House 
Subcommittee hearings in the celebrated "Grove City 
Case** that reached the U.S. Suprenw Court. He attended 
Boston University, Gordon College and Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, from which he received his doctorate in 
phibsophy. 

Mr. Joe L. McCormick is Executive Director of the 
Texas Guaranteed Student Loan Corporatton, one of this 
program's sponsors A native Texan, Mr. McCormkrk holds 
a bachelor* s degree from U'est Texas State Ur.H/ersity in 
Canyon and a master's degree from Missis&ppi State 
University. He has been active in student financial aid circles 
for almost 20 years, working in capacities from his current 
position, whkn he has held since 19B0, to director of student 
financial aid at universities in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Mississippi. He also serves as President of the National 
Council of Higher Education Loan Programs. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick is a member of the recently appointed Select 
Committee on Higher Education in Texas. 
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The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
Committee on Education ann Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 



Rep. William D. Ford, Chiiirman 
D Michtgdn 

Rep. Chester G. Adkins 

D. Massachusetts 

Rep. Mario Biaggi 

D. New York 

Rep. Terry L. Bruce 

D. Illinois 

Rep. E. Thomas Coleman 

R. Missouri 

Rep. Mervyn M. Dymally 

D. Caiifornia 

Rep. Dennis E. Eckart 

D. Ohio 

Rep. Joseph M. Gaydos 

D. Permsyivania 

Rep. William F. Goodling 

R. Pennsylvania 

Rep. Steve Gunderson 
R. Wisconsin 

Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins 

D. California 

Rep. Charles A. Hayes 

D niinois 



Rep. Paul B. Henry 

R. Michigan 

Rep. James M. Jeffords 

R. Vermont 

Rep. John R. McKeman, Jr. 
R. Maine 

Rep. Major R. Owens 

D. New York 

Rep. Timothy J. Penny 
D. Minnesota 

Rep. Carl C. Perkins 

D. Kentucky 

Rep. Thomas E. Petri 

R. Wisconsin 

Rep. Marge Roukema 

R. Wisconsin 

Rep. Stephen J. Solarz 

D. New York 

Rep. Thomas J. Tauke 

R. Iowa 

Rep. Pat Williams 
D Montana 
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Sponsors 



The Brown Fouiufaition, Inc. 



The Brown Foundation, Inc., was established in 1951 by Margaret 
and Herman Brown and Alice and George R. Brown as a nonprofit, charitable 
foundation. All funds donated to the foundation and all income generated by 
these funds are used for public, charitable purposes, principally for the 
support, encouragement, and assistance to art and education, the affairs of 
the Brown Foundation, Inc., are managed by a Board of Trustees. Members 
are Nancy Brown WelKn, N^conda Brown O'Connor, Isabel Brown Wilson, 
Luisa Stude Sarofim, M.S. Stude, James Root Paden. CM. Hudspeth, Leslie 
Nelson Negley, Alice Negiey Dom, and George R. O'Connor. 

The Texas Gucdruitecd Student Loan Corporation 

The Texas Guaranteed Student Loan Corporation (TGSLC) is a public 
nonprofit corporation estabtished by the Legislature in 1979. The mission of 
the corporation is to provide financial access to postsecondary education for 
qualified Texas students. The TGSLC fuIfJls this missx)n by guaranteeing 
and administering educational loans made by Texas banks, acdit iinioiis, 
savings and loan associations, and other financial institutions to sturJents in 
colleges, universities, and vocational/technical schools. Memberi of the 
Board of £>irector8 of TGSLC are Bob Bullock, Shirley Knder, \A/ilIiam H. 
Schroeder, Jr., Hulen M. Davis. Sr., Lawrence Pettit. John R. Schott, Gary 
W. Bruner, Larry E. Temple, George Crews, Ruth-Qten Gura, ar^ Homero 
Avila. 



There have been many changes at Southwest Texas since Lyndon 
Johnson's days. Today, more than 19,200 students pursi^e bachcter's and 
master's degrees -.i a wide range of disciplines under the guidance of more 
than 600 faculty members. The School of Business :k)w graduates more 
students than the School of Education. Unchanged, however, is the 
university's commitment to the indi\4dual student and to e^tcellence in 
teaching and learning just as it was when the young man from the Texas Hill 
Country enrolled here so many years ago. 

Southwest Texas State University is a par^: of the Texas State University 
System, which includes four state universities guided by the nine-member 
Board of Regents. Members of the Board include John S. Cargile, chairman; 
Bernard G. Johnson, vice chairman; Lee Drain; Ruben M. Escobedo; 
Edmund M. Longcope; Katherine S. Lowry; Jack L. Martin; W.C Perry; and 
Philip G.Warner 



Southwest Texas State University 
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Support for anniversary activities has oeen received <rom the following 
organizations and individuals- 

American AMociation of Community and Junior Colleges 

Dale Pamell President 

American Association of State College.-^ and Universities 
Allan W. Ostar, President 

American Council on Education 

Robert H. Atwell, President 

Association of American Universities 

Robert M. Rosenzwcig, President 

Association of Independent Colk ^s ai: ] Schools 

Jerry MiJler» President 

Central Texas Higher Education Authority, Inc. 

Cindy Rodriguez, Executive Directo^^ 

National Associiition of Independent Colleges and Universities 

John D. Phillips, President 

National Association of State Universities and Land Grant colleges 

Robert L. Clodius, President 

National Council of Higher Education Loan Programs, Inc. 

Jean Frohlicher, Staff Director 

San Marcos Telephone Conpauy 

James Pendergast, Tr., President 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 

W.C. Haydon, Assistant Vice President 

Sun Exploration and Froduction Company 

Chad Bardone, Vice President 

Mr. and Mrs. Neal Watt c5 Austin 





